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Papers. 



LANCASHIRE MATHEMATICIANS. 



TT will be remembered that in the spring of last year I read a 
^ short paper, ititroductory to the present one,* in which I gave 
a rude sketch of (he history of English Mathematicians down to 
the latter end of the last century. Dr. Hutton, in his Mathe- 
matical Dictionary published in 1795, gives an account of two 
hundred and sixty-two mathematicians and astronomers, the 
greatest the world had produced up to that time. Of these, to 
the credit of our country be it spoken, sixty-three were English, 
twelve Scotch, five Irish, and three Welsh; eighty-three altogether, 
or nearly one-third the whole number. As might naturally be 
expected from the inquisitive genius of the people, the next in 
number and excellence alike are the French with fifty-four, the 
Gerlnans twenty-four, and the Italians twenty. There are thirty- 
nine of the ancient Greeks, but these can hardly represent the 
measure of mathematical learning amongst that wonderful people, 
as the works of many were totally lost. Of all the other nations 
of the world taken together we have only forty-one, eight of whom 
were Swiss and eight Dutch ; Spain gives one, Portugal two, and 
Hungary one. 

' Fa/eri efthi MamhtUer Literary Club, Vol, II., pp. 175-7- Art. ; The 
Earlier English MathematiciaDs. 
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Of the forty English counties, only twenty-six have produced 
astron6mers or mathematicians of any eminence. • At the head of 
these stands Yorkshire with seven, London stands for eight, but it 
included two counties, Middlesex and Essex. The other coun- 
ties are — Kent four, Leicester four, Somerset three, Wilts three, 
Hants three, Norfolk three, Northampton three, and Lincoln 
three ; Herts, Gloucester, Worcester, Chester, Bucks, and Oxford, 
each two ; and Notts, Berks, Sussex, Devon, Derby, Durham, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lancaster, each one. Young 
Horrox is the one whose name stands for LaHcaster. 

These men, whom Dr. Hutton thought worthy of a place in 
his Dictionary, were of course in some respects a different class 
of men from those whose names I have to mention to-night; 
they were men, many of them, of the most transcendent genius — 
the Homers, the Virgils, the Shaksperes of Science — and all of 
them original and inventive, and possessed of the greatest acquire- 
ments in learning. Nearly everyone of their names stands for 
some discovery or great and permanent advance in the pathway 
of knowledge, and their works are the classics of scientific litera- 
ture. But if less massive in their genius and less exalted in 
aspiration, the men of whom I have to speak were of kindred 
spirit. Their acquirements in knowledge were disinterested, and 
they loved and cultivated science for its own sake. They were, if 
I may so speak, "the hewers of wood and drawers of water" to 
the learned men of the last and the present generation. They 
created a literature of their own, which the most accomplished 
scientists did not disdain to read and were often proud to can- 
tribute to. The greatest scientific men of the last century and the 
beginning of this, first tried their " 'prentice hand" in it, and many 
of them stuck to it to the end of their lives. It is full of the richest 
elements of mathematical truth, and there is not a standard work 
on Mathematics, either in the universities or public schools of 
to-day, that is not more or less indebted for principles, examples, 
and illustrations, to the literature to which I am referring. No 
literature could be poor that was the product of Thomas Simpson, 
Dr. Maskelyne, John Landen, William Herschel, William Emer- 
son, Dr. Hutton, W. G. Horner, and Dr. Gregory. Of course I 
am referring to the mathematical periodicals of the last and the 
first half of this century, at once the nurseries and repositories of 
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the highest mathematical studies of the time. Ever>'one who 
knows anything about and cares for such things, cannot but 
deplore the discontinuance and almost utter extinction of these 
journals, which of course implies the decay and ultimate destruc- 
tion of that spirit and fine taste for mathematical culture which 
gave birth to them. In a few observations at the end of my 
former paper, Mr. H. H. Howorth objectied to the statement that 
a discontinuance of mathematical journals implied any decline in 
the study, spoke disparagingly of the Diaries, and said the science 
had become more concentrated and profound in the hands of 
men like Boole and Sylvester. With proper respect and deference 
to these men, mathematicians do not think so. Let us hear what 
one of the two or three greatest living Lancashire mathematicians 
has to say upon this point The Rev. Mr. Kirkman, of Croft 
Rectory, near Warrington, at the conclusion of a very able paper 
on Line-Coordinates in the Ladies' Diary for 1850, writes as 
follows: — 

I suppose it is one of the things of which we all feel proud, as the most 
practical nation in the world, that mathematical works hardly ever make their 
appearance amongst us, except such as are specially intended for schoolboys 
and undergraduates. These are the reading and purchasing public for books 
on pure science in England. We feel flattered to reflect that all the univer- 
sities of the three kingdoms, the naval and military collies, the establishments 
and societies for the cultivation of learning celestial and terrestrial, each with 
its scientific stafi*, and an immense offspring of prize-men and honour-men of 
all kinds, are yet unable to create a reading public sufficient to support a small 
mathematical periodical. There is, perhaps, no fairer test of the extent to 
which a science is cultivated in a country than the number and circulation of 
the journals devoted to original matter thereon. Now, if it be true, as I have 
been informed, that The Mathematician is discontinued, the number of our 
English journals is 'one. The Cambridge and Dublin MatJiematical Journal^ 
whose eighteen annual octavo sheets, in addition to the pages of tl^e imperish- 
able Diaryy form the vent of the country's talent. Nor will it create the least 
surprise if this, too, were to become extinct ; for it cannot live long bjr the 
favour of a few scores (hundreds, I fear, is hardly the right word) of subscribers 
at home and abroad. The natural consequence of this state of things is, that 
our best ¥nriters, who are equal to any in Europe, are continually sending their 
contributions to foreign journals. Yet, if any member of the scientific com- 
mittees and societies of our Manchesters and Liverpools were to propose that 
they should place on their shelves, for use or ornament, the journals of Crelle 
or Lionville, which are rich in the contributions of British analysts, or eveh our 
own Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical youmal^ inferior to those only in 
extent and cultivation, he would create no small merriment among his fellow- 
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philosophers. Was there ever seen one number of any of the three periodicals 
mentioned on the table of any library or institution in the empire, not in a 
university town? Thus a Lancashire inquirer, living in the densest and 
vi^ealthiest population of the globe, not in a seat of government, v^rho may con- 
ceive the reasonable desire to look at the memoir of Mr. Cayley, to which 
reference has been made, or to obtain a glimpse of what the foremost mathe- 
matical investigators are doing, must, before he can attain his object, travel 
hundreds of miles I 

It may, perhaps, not be utterly unworthy of the attention of the next man 
oi science who may undertake to draw up a report of progress for the British 
Association, to endeavour to estimate the number, without reference to attain- 
ments or reputation, of those who pursue or have pursued mathematical 
knowledge in this country, from a genuine love of it ; excluding those who 
merely undergo the interesting process of cramming for examinations, and 
distinguishing, on the one hand, those actual cultivators of the science who 
Inay be supposed to have derived their impulse, as competitors in any way for 
honour and reward, from our ancient seats of learning, and from the coun- 
tenance of our Government ; and, on the other, those who have drunk in 
their inspiration chiefly from the perennial fountain of the Diary, I confess it 
to be my relief, from a limited observation of graduates and non-graduates, 
that when the difference between the prizes awarded by the authorities on 
either side is considered, an incomparably greater share of the glory of kind- 
ling and cherishing a pure and lasting love of mathematical science in men as 
well as boys must be attributed to the immortal Ladies^ Diary than to all the 
universities and colleges of these kingdoms put together, to all our Lyceums, 
Athenaeums, and Philosophical Societies, to all our Imperial Boards of Peace 
and War. 

Mr. Kirkman speaks of the " imperishable Diary ^^^ but it has 
disappeared, with thirty-three other mathematical periodicals which 
have for longer or shorter periods flourished contemporaneously 
with it In the year 1800 there were seven high-class mathematical 
periodicals in circulation. The Ladie^ Diary ^ the oldest, and nearly 
always in point of excellence deservedly at the head of them, was 
the last to give way. It is a somewhat curious circumstance that 
as the great manufacturing and commercial progress, upon which 
we pride ourselves so much, commenced and sped its way to its 
present state of repletion, the support accorded to these journals 
began gradually to decline. Of the one hundred and seventy con- 
tributors to the Diary in 1842 there were only sixty in 187 1. 
About five pounds a year was as much as the great English public 
could afford to pay for purely scientific periodical literature* 
Mechanics' institutions, co-operative societies, and their bastard 
progeny, limited liability companies, have been the death of true 
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self-culture, and the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. The 
grandchildren of Wolfenden, Butterworth, Kay, and Mellor (the 
botanist) are committee-men of co-operative societies, or direc- 
tors of limited companies ; and the clerical successors of Wild- 
bore, Crakelt, and Lawson busy their little brains over price and 
share lists. Forty years ago Mr. Holyoake wrote and published 
a useful, beautiful little book — Mathimatics no Mystery — a 
popular commentary upon Euclid If he asked his children, the 
co-operators, to study such a book to-day they would question his 
sanity. 

In my former paper I stated that no Lancashire man had ever 
distinguished himself by the creation of any original, high-class, 
standard work. The work of the Lancashire Mathematicians is 
to be found exclusively in the Diaries and similar publications, 
complete copies of which are now very scarce. It is doubtful if 
there be more than two or three complete sets of the Diaries in 
the whole country. However, I have made out a list of all the 
Lancashire contributors to these and other mathematical journals, 
which I will read over to you, with such remarks upon them and 
their work, as may occur to me as I go on. I know not if by this 
means their names can be preserved for any great length of time, 
but certainly the names, if not the work connected with them, are 
fast disappearing with the publications in which they were first 
written. Dr. Hutton, in the preface to a collection of the Diaries 
published in 1775, says it was his intention to have given bio- 
graphical notices of the editors and principal contributors up to 
that time, but found it impossible to collect the necessary infor- 
mation. The same difficulty exists to-day with reference to the 
contributors since that time; hence in most cases I can only 
give the name and residence of the correspondent, with a refer- 
ence to the publication in which his communications appear, and 
the date of them. In 181 7 Professor Leyboum published an 
edition of the Ladie^ Diaries for 113 years, in which he gives the 
names of all those correspondents whose questions and answers 
are printed. Out of nine hundred and twenty-eight of a total, I 
find thirty-three from Lancashire — 2l fair proportion in number as 
compared with other counties ; but when I come to look at the 
actual amount of work done it seems miserably deficient Out 
of one thousand two hundred and ninety-eight questions proposed, 
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Lancashire supplied thirty-nine ; and of three thousand answers 
nearly, it gave only ninety-six. Why, one correspondent, the 
Rev. Charles Wildbore, of Nottingham, alone proposed thirty- 
four and answered one hundred and forty-two questions, all of a 
high-class character, in the course of forty years, during more 
than twenty of which he was also editor of the GenilematCs Diary, 
I ought to mention, however, that the most famous Lancashire 
mathematicians, Griffith Jones, of Liverpool, Wolfenden, Butter- 
worth, and Kay, did not become contributors to the Ladie^ Diary 
till 1816 and afterwards. 

In deference to the genius of two young men who first shed 
lustre upon the scientific annals of Lancashire, I commence with 
the names of Horrox and Crabtree. ' Although not mathemati- 
cians in the sense we unde'rstand the term, as investigators of 
abstract truths, they must have had an acquaintance with the 
Elements of Euclid and the Conies of ApoUonius. The cases of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Gassendi, Newton, Dr. Halley, and 
Laplace; and of Herschel, Adams, and Leverrier, in our own day, 
prove that a profound acquaintance with Mathematics is essential 
to the highest walks in Astronomy ; but the fact that these young 
men, with many others, especially James Ferguson, of Banff, as 
great a prodigy as Horrox himself, possessed themselves of high 
attainments in the science, with but a very moderate and some- 
times no knowledge of geometry, shows that proficiency in the 
latter science is not a necessity to the pursuit of the former. The 
case of Ferguson is so peculiar that I may be excused if I relate 
it. On one of his lecturing tours he stayed with Dr. Hutton, then 
a schoolmaster at Newcastle, and one evening the conversation 
turned upon the division of a grindstone into a given number of 
equal concentric areas. Dr. Hutton, of course, soon resolved the 
question in figures. Ferguson said little and soon went to bed. 
The following morning he came down stairs highly delighted, and 
showing the doctor some rings of cardboard, told him he had 
solved the question. The astronomer out of his bright, mechanical 
genius, with a pair of compasses only, had cut out of the board 
concentric rings of equal areas, and had verified their correctness 
by weighing them. He confessed to the astonished doctor he 
never could comprehend a proposition of Euclid in his life: 

It is remarkable that although both Horrox and Crabtree felt 
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the need of a decimal notation, and that one had been invented, 
as well as logarithms, long before their time, they never seem to 
have availed themselves of either in their calculations. Mr. What- 
ton, in his life of Horrox, published in 1859, says that neither 
Mathematics nor Physical Science were taught at Cambridge 
whilst Horrox was there ; but in this he must be mistaken, as I 
find that Henry Briggs, the great improver of logarithms, was 
Examiner and Lecturer there in the Faculty of Mathematics in 
1592. He afterwards went to Gresham College, London; but no 
doubt he had a successor at Cambridge. In all probability 
Horrox's friend Foster, afterwards Professor of Astronomy at 
Gresham College, London, occupied the position of Examiner 
and Lecturer in Mathematics at Cambridge at the time Horrox 
was there. Foster went to Cambridge in 16 16 and left for 
London in 1636, four years after Horrox joined the university. 
Mr. Whatton, in his ardour to make out Horrox a greater prodigy 
than he really was, also alludes to his want of books, as well as 
tutorial instruction, in the university, and goes on to say there 
was at that time no public observatory either in England or 
France, but forgets to tell his readers that there had been one in 
existence at Nuremberg one hundred and sixty years, the obser- 
vations made in which, over seventy years, had been published 
by Walther in 1544, and which Horrox had, together with the 
works of Copernicus, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, and many others, as 
may be seen in a list of his books given at page eleven of What- 
ton's Memoir. Then Whatton says Horrox was the first to pre- 
dict the transit of Venus ; but that is not so. Kepler, who died 
in 1630, nine years before the transit, foretold it — certainly making 
an error of a day, which undoubtedly he would have corrected 
had he lived a few years longer. He had predicted a transit of 
Mercury, which Gassendi witnessed in Paris in 1631. But really 
the reputation of Horrox as a scientific man needed no embel- 
lishments of this kind. His memory, with which that of Crabtree 
is imperishably entwined, has been many times crowned with 
graceful little chapletsfrom the pens of many great men. Horrox 
is the one Lancashire name Hutton gives a place to in his 
Dictionary. The two men, if not gifted with mathematical genius, 
possessed the finest powers of observation, and their philosophy 
. was founded upon the unerring induction of facts. No cobwebs 
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of theology or scholasticism ever interrupted their clear vision. 
So charming, so fascinating is the picture of these young men at 
their studies that one never wearies of looking at it. It is highly 
creditable to the character of the Rev. Mr. Brickell that he has 
caused a suitable memorial of Horrox to be erected at Hoole. 
Perhaps a marble tablet in memory of Crabtree will be found 
upon the walls of the cathedral of Manchester some day. 

Very early in the last century (171 8) a Mathematical Society 
was formed in Manchester. In the Chetham Library is a printed 
copy of two lectures (or rather of one and part of another, for the 
whole of the second is not there) delivered to this society by "the 
late ingenious Mr. John Jackson," as the title-page reads, and whom 
the late Mr. T. T. Wilkinson somewhat fulsomely calls "the father 
of the Lancashire School of Geometers." There is an account of 
these lectures in No. 103 of the First Series oi Notes and Queries^ 
by Mr. Crossley, the learned president of the Chetham Society. 
They are remarkable for earnestness and the quaintness with which 
the excellencies and claims of mathematical studies are set forth. 
They were printed in 17 19. Whether Mr. Jackson wrote anything 
upon the elements of the science I do not know ; his name does 
not appear in the Ladie^ Diary which had then been in circulation 
fifteen years. 

The first Lancashire contributor to the Diary is Mr. John 
Hampson, of Leigh. He first appears with an answer to the prize 
question in 1728, and his last contribution is in 1764, in answer 
to a question in spherical trigonometry. In these thirty-six years 
he proposes five questions, four of which are Diophantine, and 
one a geometrical problem. He answers seven questions, four 
Diophantine, and three geometrical problems. This gentleman 
was of more than average ability, and shows a considerable mas- 
tery over figures for his time. 

Mr. Jeremiah Ainsworth, Manchester, one of the cleverest 
mathematicians Lancashire has produced up to our time, only 
appears once in Leyboum's edition of the Ladies^ Diary, viz., in 
1768, with a Diophantine problem of no great difficulty. Mr. 
Wilkinson, who in a paper on f^ancashire Geometers, in the 
eleventh volume, second series, of the Memoirs of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society , 1852, and in the Mechanics 
Magazine, Vol. 61, 1854, gives an account of him, says he sent 
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answers to most of the questions in 1768, but none of them were 
printed He also says the principal portion of Ainsworth's 
writings appeai: in Burrovfs Diary ^ a periodical of great excel- 
lence, which flourished from 1776 to. 1778, twelve years. His 
first contribution was to the Mathematical Magazine^ 1761, a 
paper of which only five numbers were published. He would 
then be eighteen years of age* In 177 1, he sent some mathe- 
matical papers to the Manchester Journal^ in which paper he got 
into something less than friendly rivalry with Dr. Henry Clarke, 
of Salford. He proved too clever for the Doctor, who soon left 
the field to his opponent. Dr. Clarke evidently long felt the 
bitterness of his defeat, for in 1777 we find him writing to the 
Rev. Mr. Lawson, who had sent Ainsworth some of his works to 
be revised, a letter, strongly impeaching the character of Ainsworth 
as a gentleman, a letter worthy only of a tittle-tattle, scandal- 
mongering old vixen. Our learned member, Mr. John £. 
Bailey, has printed this letter, at pp. 62-3 of his Memoir of Dr. 
Clarke^ published this year. Ainsworth, who, Mr. Bailey tells us, 
" had been the main support of Burrow's Diary y died in 1784, 
and Dr. Clarke took his place. I think it may be easily and 
reasonably suspected why Clarke had kept aloof till this time. 
Mr. Ainsworth also contributed some papers to the London 
Magazine in the years 1777-82. His solution to question 481 in 
the Gentleman's Diary ^ for 1782, is a fine specimen of neatness, 
directness, and lucidity in geometrical demonstration. The prize 
question for the same year, an astronomical one of exceedingly 
great difficulty, was also answered by Mr. Ainsworth. The fact 
that Mr. Lawson sent his publications to Mr. Ainsworth for re- 
vision is proof of the high esteem that gre^t geometer had for 
Mr. Ainsworth's abilities. With characteristic gamilousness and 
self-conceit, Mr. Wilkinson is never weary of telling his readers 
that Mr. Lawson's Theorems were not all his own, as if nobody 
had found this out besides himself* The fact is, Mr. Lawson 
never pretended they were original, any more than Euclid did 
the Elements. Ainsworth was a complete mathematician in 
every respect. He was, as most of you know, the grand- 
father of the novelist, Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth. It 
is said he resided a short time in the neighbourhood of HoUin- 
wood, and was the tutor of Wolfenden. It i§ certain he was most 
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of his life a schoolmaster, and for a few years before his death had 
a school in Hanging Ditch or Long Millgate. There is a memoir 
of the Ainsworth family, by Blanchard, prefixed to the romance 
of Rookwoody one of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth's works. From 
this it would seem that Thomas, the son of Jeremiah, was a more 
remarkable man in his way than either the mathematician or the 
novelist. He was a Nonconformist minister, and made ;^6o,ooo 
by land speculations. He certainly took considerable thought for 
this world, however he might regard the next Mr. Jeremiah 
Ainsworth was bom in 1743 and died m 1784. He got his early 
education in the Manchester Grammar School. 

Dr. Henry Clarke created a lively sensation amongst his own 
particular species, the race of pedagogues, about a century ago. 
He was born in Salford, in 1743, and as a schoolmaster here in 
the years from x 766 to 1790, he spent the most active and useful 
years of his chequered life. Like most schoolmasters he had a 
smattering of every kind of knowledge, and professed a great pro- 
ficiency in all It is difficult, and I am not called upon to say, 
in which he was most accomplished Mr. John E. Bailey, in his 
biography of him, published in the beginning of this year, with his 
kindly good nature, ever ready to throw the mantle of protection 
over human weaknesses, especially those of parsons and school- 
masters, has done more than justice to his multifarious merits. 
Never was mere schoolmaster so honoured About the merits of 
Clarke as a schoolmaster, a mathematician, and an author, there 
may be differences of opinion ; about his biography there can be 
but one of commendation for the fulness, the care, and great ability 
with which it has been executed If I were asked my opinion 
of the so-called bagatelle. School Candidates^ which Mr. Bailey has 
printed and bound up with his memoir, I should say it is one of 
the arrantest pieces of inflated doggerel ever printed Mr. Bailey 
gives full and particular details of his works upon mathematical 
subjects, including his contributions to the periodicals of his time, 
and quotes the opinions of Bishop Horsley and the late Mr. Wil- 
kinson in testimony of his great powers as a mathematiciaa The 
bishop, in the heat of partisanship and severe personal controversy 
with Sir Joseph Banks, calls him an " inventor in Mathematics," 
and Mr. Wilkinson, with bouncing phraseology, " one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the Lancashire School" Judging by 
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his performances, I should discount these praises very consider- 
ably, and at the best would say with the sober and clear-headed 
Dr. Hutton, Clarke was "an ingenious author" simply. It is 
evident the work he himself thought the most highly of was his 
translation of Lorgna on Infinite Series^ and of this the opinion of 
a most competent authority, Mr. John Landen, was, that it was a 
piece of gross and ignorant impertinence to place it before Eng- 
lish mathematicians. His work on the RaHondU of Circulating 
Numbers^ a copy of which is in the Chetham Library, is one of 
but average ability. Dr. Hutton, in his dictionary, gives the sum 
and substance of it in half-a-dozen lines. Dr. Clarke's contribu- 
tions to the Ztf^<£?/ Z^m/^, from 1773 to 1784, are perhaps the 
cream of his mathematical works. In these thirteen years there 
are printed six questions and thirteen answers to questions from 
him. Of the first, two are questions in mensuration, both as I 
think, but especially the second one, clumsily concocted I will 

read it : — 

Question 706, by Mr. Henry Clarke. 

A gentleman having in his garden a circular grass plot, which is exactly 
level, and upon the area a tall fir tree, and in the mound of it six oaks at equal 
distances lirohi each other, was desirous of having a tumulus terrens raised on 
it, with an obelisk, seventeen yards high, on the top or vertex of it. He 
agreed with the workmen at id. a solid yard ; but now, the work being done, 
they are at a loss to determine the aridity and value. From the observations 
they have made it appears that the tumulus is an equilateral hyperboloyd, 
with its vertex exactly over the centre of the base, and its semi-transverse 
equal to the height of the obelisk ; also that the present foot of the fir is 
twenty yards bdow the level of the foot of the obelisk, and the -two oaks are 
equafly distant from it ; and moreover the gentleman himself remembers that the 
oontinual product of the distances of the fir from' the six oaks is 16,883,942,000 
yards. From hence the workmen hope, by the assistance oi the Diarians, to 
know what is due to them. 

Is it possible to imagine anything more stupidly conceived than 
this? Fancy a gentleman remembering the product of six numbers 
into 16,883,942,000 ! The next is a neat little geometrical problem, 
of which he gives an equally neat solution. The other three 
questions involve the summation of series, all founded upon forms 
given by Lorgna, and therefore not original. None of them can 
be said to be of more than ordinary difficulty in solution. One 
of them is done by a correspondent in half a dozen lines. His 
thirteen answet^ td questions comprise two in common algebra, 
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two in the summation of series, one in common mensuration, an 
answer to a curious question concerning the hands of a clock, 
and the remaining seven are solutions to geometrical problems. 
None of them, with one exception, marked with the precision and 
clearness which is the most striking feature in all the best geome- 
ters, both ancient and modern; and certainly they discover no 
traces of that systematic investigation for which Wilkinson gives 
him credit, as " among the first of those who in their geometrical 
studies manifested any system at all." 

Skipping over a pretty long list I have here,* of which I can do 
no more than give the names, residences, the number and character 
of the questions they proposed and answered, and where they are 
to be found, I come to three of the six or seven Lancashire 
mathematicians worthy of the name. I refer to Wplfenden, 
Butterworth, and Kay, all of them born at or in the neighbour- 
hood of Royton. Humble, lowly, quiet, unambitious men, des- 
titute alike of vanity, pride, and selfishness; great souls, spotless 
and pure as driven snow, whose ever active and only aspirations 
were the pursuit and discovery of truth, and commensurate with 
these aspirations gifted with fine intellects and great reasoning 
powers, capable of seeing and .correlating the sublime truths of 
the highest and deepest natural philosophy, I must confess 
myself utterly unable to fully appreciate their great faculties for 
mathematical inquiries. Mr. Wilkinson has given brief accounts 
of them in the paper I have referred to before in the eleventh 
volume of the Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society^ where he rightly describes them as the best of Lancashire 
geometers. Wilkinson has also given details of their lives in 
Fielding's Historical Gleanings in South Lancashire^ a book pub- 
lished by Abel Heywood in 1852. With somewhat questionable 
taste, in my opinion, he tells how sorely Wolfenden and Butter- 
worth were pinched by poverty and want in their old days ; how 
" kind " it was of one of Mr. Wilkinson's friends to give Butter* 
worth J[^2 for books which were worth ;^io, with a promise to 
" lend " the old man one now and then, and this by a person 
who, whatever reputation he liad for learning, was solely indebted 
to Butterworth for it Some Manchester gentlemen, whose natoes 

* See list at the end of this Paper. 
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are given, get a large measure of praise for giving the old men a 
few pounds a few weeks before they died. Wolfenden got a couple 
of pounds, one of which Mr. William Lees found irt his cupboard 
after his death. Think not I find fault with these late and small 
charities. It Is the publicity, and I am afraid the pride, which 
cannot but reflect corresponding humiliation upon the unfortunate 
recipient, that I deprecate. Surely in cases like these one's right 
hand might do a little without the left being told of it Too often 

The latent spring of selfish pride 
That moves the blatant hand of charity. 

All the three men were handloom weavers, and I dare say never 
could earn a pound a week, and their wants were so few, their 
habits so frugal and simple, they cared not for more. What is 
called "getting on in the world" had no temptations for them ; 
neither did they care for the ease which idleness can give, or any 
pleasure which comes of indulgence of low appetites. Kay, I 
believe, did so far advance in the world as to weave a few fustians 
on his own account and carry them on his shoulders to Man- 
chester for sale. Mr. Lees, of Hollinwood, tells me that on his 
return he would nearly always call to see Wolfenden at Hollin- 
wood, and stay till the early morning, mingling the rich gifts of 
each others mind It is with intense pride Fielding, in his 
GUaningSj records that Kay was overseer of the township of 
Royton when he died Poor Fielding J What a notion he had 
of human greatness. 

It must be interesting to know how these men grew up, and 
how their genius for mathematical learning was first discovered 
They none of them, I believe, ever went to any but an infant 
school Wolfenden was taught to read by his grandfather, and 
the mysteries of the Tables of Feasts prefixed to the Common 
Prayer Book first excited his fancy for figures. In the case of 
Butterworth an old almanack was the starting point Kay caugHt the 
flame from Butterworth. Having once tasted the delicious bever- 
age, their minds once kindled with the light that shone so brightly 
in Newton, there was ever with them a desire to get more. 
Mathematicians, perhaps as much as poets, "are born and not 
made." The late T. S. Davies, the greatest of modem English 
Geometers, said he had never had an hour's instruction in his 
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life from anyone. It is also related of one of the present pro- 
fessors at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, that when a 
young man residing in the neighbourhood of Hebden Bridge, he 
attended a fair held there, and seeing a copy of Euclid's Elements 
laid open on a second-hand bookstall, he was so interested with 
the appearance of the diagrams that, although unable to read, he 
purchased the book and soon became an eminent mathematician. 
The York Courant and the Ladies^ Diary^ in both of which his 
name frequently occurs, afforded him a ready means of testing 
the progress of his studies. 

Wolfenden studied hard, but he did not care to print so much 
as Butterworth; however, what he did print was of the first 
quality. His celebrated solution to the question respecting the 
position of an exciseman's staff when laid on the edge and surface 
of a vessel of liquor, which first appeared in the Mathematical 
Companion^ will ever bear testimony to his acumen in laying hold 
of necessary and correct data, and for rigorous, deductive rea- 
soning. Wolfenden's correspondence is to be found in The Stu- 
dent, a periodical printed in Liverpool in the years 1797-1801 ; in 
the GentlemafCs Diary for 1783, Burrau/s Diary for 1781, and 
the Mathematical Companion about the years 1797 to 1804. This 
publication, which extended over thirty years and is comprised in 
five volumes, is one of unrivalled merit. The best of Butter- 
worth's and Kay's work is printed in these volumes. There are 
sixty-three propositions and sixty-five solutions of Butterworth's, 
covering the whole field of geometry from its lowest to its highest 
declivities, all of great value, models of statement and correct rea- 
soning, and every one worth its weight in gold a thousand times 
over. There are fourteen propositions and twenty-two solutions 
of Kay*a In point of excellence they are only second to Butter- 
worth's. Though many of these propositions are really profound, 
the solutions given to them are so lucid and neat, and drawn up 
with such apparent ease, that they seem more like recreations than 
the fruits of close study. Fault has been found with them that 
they are uns3^tematic. Just as reasonable would it be to com- 
plain of nature, that the most beautiful landscapes are not laid out 
according to plumb and rule, or that birds do not sing in some 
pre-arranged method and according to order. The beauty, the 
charm of these productions is their spontaneity, originality, and 
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freshness. The scientist destitute of imagination, with its creative 
power, is as dry and unprofitable as the rhymester is without poetry. 
Only those who are more or less gifted with this faculty are at all 
qualified to teach. Not the least element in the fine characters 
of Wolfenden and Butterworth was their power of teaching. 
Having laid down the data of some complicated problem, the 
steps through which were clear and consecutive in their own 
minds, they would at once direct the mind of the pupil upon the 
right track of analysis, leaving to him the surprise and delight of 
discovery, the best incentive to perseverance in study. The 
memory of these men is fresh in the minds of many of their 
scholars, whose heads are now tinged with silver, and who look 
back upon the hours spent in their company as the brightest, 
the happiest of their lives. Very appropriately, memorial stones 
(for Butterworth a marble tablet) have been erected in or near 
their respective parish churches, from the sight of which they 
rarely ever wandered during their long and blameless lives, re- 
cording who and what kind of men they were. 



List of Lancashire Mathematicians. 

Ainsworth, Jeremiah, schoolmaster, Manchester, b. i743» d. 1784. 
One of the cleverest, as one of the earliest Lancashire mathe- 
maticians. Contributed to the Ladu^ Diary ^ 1769; Gentle- 
matCsDiary^ 1782; Mathentatical Magazine^ 1761; Burrow's 
Diary^ 177 7-8-9-80-8 1-82; Manchester Journal^ 1771; and 
London Magazine^ 1777-82. 

Abbatt, Robert, jua, schoolmaster, Preston. Contributed to the 
Ladiei Diary^ 1775 and 1784; London Magazine, 1774; 
Maihematical Companion^ 1821-22-23-24-25-26-27; Burrow's 
Diary ^ 1777-88. 

Andrew, John, Lancaster. Gentleman's Diary, 1801-2-3. 

Ashcroft, Richard, Ecdes. Gentleman's Diary, 18 10, 1815 ; 
Maihemettical Companion^ 1815-16-18. 

Ashton, James, schoolmaster, Liverpool Ladie^ Diary, 1789- 
90-93-94-1800; Student, 1797-8. 

Baxtonden, Thomas, Liverpool, Ladie^ Diary, 1757-1760. 
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Bazeiy^ Thomas, Bolton. Gentleman^ s Diary , 1 7 96, 1 80 1 ; Mat he- 
inaHcal Companion^ 1808-9- 10; LeyhourrCs Mathematical 
Repository, A highly accomplished mathematician. 

Brewer, Joseph, Preston. LadUi Diary^ 1803-8-9-14; Mathe- 
matical Companion^ 1806. 

Buckley, Rev. John, Milnrow. Ladies* Diary ^ 1782; Student^ 
1797 ; London Magazine^ 1774 ; Town and Country Maga- 
zine^ 1776. This gentleman was a schoolmaster and minister 
of Heights Chapel, Saddleworth, from 1787 to 1835. 

Butterworth, John, Royton, b. 1774, d. 1845. Ladies^ Diary ^ 
1 81 6, 1837-40; Ladiei and Gentleman^ s Diaries, 1841-42; 
Gentlemaris Diary^ 1816-19-20-37-38-39-41 ; *S'/«^«/, 1797- 
8-9-1800 ; Enquirery 181 1, 1813; Scientific Receptacle 
(Stringer), 1825 ; Mathematical Companion^ 1801 to 1827 
(twenty-seven years inclusively, without interruption); North- 
umbrian Mirror^ 1839; Leybourn^s M(tthematical Repository ^ 
1800-1835; York Couranty 1841-2-3-4-5-6; L0eeds Correspon- 
denty 1814-23. 

Byron, Hugh, schoolmaster, Manchester, b. 1753, d. 1803. Ladies* 
Diary y 1775; Town and Country Magazine^ 1772. 

Clarke, Dr. Henry, schoolmaster, Salford, b. 1743, d. 181 8. 
lAidiei Diary y 177 2-5-6-7-8-9-80-1-2-4; Burrow* s Diary ^ 
1 7 84-5-6-7-8 ; Manchester Journal^ ^*i*i^\ Town and Country 
Magazincy 1772 ; London Magazine, 1777-79-83. A prolific 
writer, translator, and author of many books and pamphlets 
of various but generally indifferent merit, for particulars of 
which see Memoir of Dr. H. Clarke, by John E. Bailey. 
Manchester : 1877. 

Cornthwaite, John, Garstang. Ladiei Diary ^ \Zo/^\ Gentleman's 
Diary, 1806. 

Cook, J., Rochdale. Gentlemaris Diary, 1 800-1-2. 

Cunliffe, James, sen., Bolton and Westhoughton. Ladie^ Diary, 
1 795; Gentleman* s Diary, 1788 to 1803, every year inclusive; 
Mathematical Companion, 1806-9-10, and every year up to 
1827. 

Cunliffe, James, jun», Bolton, went to London. Ladiei Diary, 
1810-11-12-15; Gentleman* s Diary, 1829-30-33; Mathema- 
tical Companion, 1810-11-12-13-14. 
Both these gentlemen, father and son, were schoolmasters 
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(and passed the highest mathematical attainments), the father 
at Westhoughton and the son at Bolton-le-Moors, Bilborough, 
Notts, and subsequently in London. Westhoughton, a long, 
straggling, colliery village like Royton, was singularly fortu- 
nate in having at the same time two such masters as CunlifTe 
and Winward. Both are respectfully and affectionately 
remembered by old scholars in the village as good teachers. 
Cunliffe, they say, though he had only one arm, knew well 
how to use it. 

Dobson, Peter, Preston. Ladies^ Diaryy 1808-9. 

Dewhirst, John, Blackburn. Ladie^ Diary ^ 18 13. 

Ducket, George, Liverpool. Ladies' Diary, 1813-14-15-16-17-22- 
23; Gentleman's Diary, 1834-35-36-37-38-39-40-41; Mathe- 
niatical Companion, 1813-24, twelve years consecutively. This 
gentleman is in'London 1817, and Newcastle-on-Tyne 1822. 

Elliott, Richard, Liverpool Ladies^ Diary^ 1796-7-8; Gentle- 
matCs Diary, 1 794-7-8-1 800; Mathematical Companion, 
1806-7; Student, 1797. 

Emerson, Thomas, Liverpool Ladie^ Diary, 1836-37-38-39-41- 
42-43; Gentleman^ s Diary, 1838-9-40. 

Fildes, John, schoolmaster, Liverpool Ladiei Diary, 1791, 
1798; Student, 1797-8-9; Diary Supplement, 1788-1806. 
Mr. Fildes was better known as an accomplished poetical 
contributor to the Diaries, &c, than as a mathematician. 
He d. 1802. 

Fletcher, John, Oldham. Ladie^ Diary, 1781-2-4; Gentleman^s 
Diary, 1779-83-6-7-90-2-3-4; Mathematical Companion, 1799 
to 1818, every year inclusive; Student, 1798-1799-1800; 
Whitings Geometrical, &*c., Delights, 1793-8; Scientific Recep- 
tacle, 1 791-2 and forward; British Diary, 1787-96. Mr. 
Fletcher was a journeyman hatter, mostly resident in Oldham, 
and afterwards Chester, London, and Liverpool He was a 
pupil of Mr. Ralph Taylor, HoUinwood, who subsequently 
was " Teacher of Mathematics," Stretford, near Manchester. 
Fletcher was an intimate acquaintance of Wolfenden and 
Butterworth, and only second to them in originality and pro- 
fundity of intellect. 

Hacking, — , Blackburn. Ladies' Diary, 1813. 

Harrison, John, Manchester, Ladie^ Diary, 1791, 
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Harrop, Joseph, Ashton, Z<id?/Vj' Z)wfry, 1837-8-9-40; Gentleman's 
Diary^ 1 838-9-40-41; Ladiei 6* Gentleman's Diaries^ 1 841-2- 
1850-1-2; York Couranfj 1841-2-3. Mr. Harrop was a factory 
operative and entirely self-taught Towards the end of his 
life he was a schoolmaster. He was clever, both as a 
geometer and algebraist B. 181 2, d. 1855. 

Haslam, Jonathan, Westhoughton. Gentleman's Diary, 1820. 
B. 1800, d. 1820. A young man of great promise. 

Haydock, William, Blackbura Ladies' Diary, 1800. 

Heap, John, schoolmaster, Royton. Gentleman's Diary, 1832-5 ; 
Scientific Mirror, 182 9-30 ; York Courant, 1 84 1-2-3 > Ladies' 
Diary, 1835-6-7-8-9-40. B. 1803, d 1869. When twenty 
years of age, Mr. Heap was a "factory lad," and could 
neither read nor write. He became a pupil to Butterworth, 
and soon became a clever mathematician. He was also a 
good botanist Meteorology was his favourite study, and he 
long contributed his annual observations to the Manchester 
Infirmary. 

Henry, David, Preston. Ladies' Diary, 180 1-2-4. 

Hilton, William, Saddleworth. Gentleman's Diary, 1 798-9-1800; 
Mathematical Companion, 1799, 1804-$; Student, 1797-8-9- 
1800. Mr. Hilton was a working man, for sometime one of 
Wolfenden's Sunday scholars, and afterwards a schoolmaster 
in Liverpool He was editor of the Student in 1799 and 
1 800. A mathematician of considerable ability. 

Hine, Joseph, Tyldesley. Gentleman's Diary, 1808-9 ^^ ^^^7 
inclusively. Mathematical Companion, 1810-11-12 ; The 
Enquirer, 1811-12-13 ; Leeds Correspondent, 1814-15-16, 
Author of a book entitled The Schoolmaster, and another. 
Nine's Selection of Wordsworth's Poems, Though not so 
fertile a correspondent to the mathematical periodicals of his 
time as some of his contemporaries, Mr. Hine was a remark- 
able man. His father, a native of Cumberland, came to 
Lancashire in the early years of his married life, and was 
employed as bookkeeper and cashier to a firm at Tyldesley. 
His children went into the mill when very young, and, in 
consequence of the long hours there, received no instruction 
except what he gave them at nights and on Sundays. As 
Joseph grew into a young man he became dissatisfied with 
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the drudgery of the mill, and ran away from home. Ulti- 
mately he "listed" in the 2nd Royal Lancashire Militia, 
which was sent to Hull and from there to Plymouth.* From 
Hull he sent his first contribution to the Gentleman^ s Diary 
in 1808, and in 1809 he and Jesse Winward, a fifer in the 
same regiment, addressed their communications from Ply- 
mouth to the editor of the Diary (Dr. Gregory) who compli- 
mented them highly on the excellence of their work. Whilst 
in the regiment he and Winward gave private lessons to the 
officers' childrea When the war was over, and they got 
their discharge, Hine married and started a school at Ply- 
mouth, in which he was very successful Afterwards he 
bought a large house at Brixton and commenced a boarding- 
school there, by which he acquired (a very unusual thing in 
those days) a good fortune. On one occasion he had the 
misfortune to have his house burnt down, and, what perhaps 
he valued more, with it were burnt 2,000 volumes of books. 
In his declining years he retired to a quiet little nook in Derby- 
shire, where he married a third time, and died in 1865, in 
the eightieth year of his age. In 1809 he was one of three 
private soldiers whose names are attached to the solution of 
a question in the Diary. He and Jesse Winward got the 
prize in 181 3 for answering the most difficult problem of that 
year, a problem in the rectification of a curve which I fear 
would have bothered Dr. Henry Clarke. Homer, it is said, 
sometimes nods, and as a remarkable instance of men who 
never err when engaged in a process of purely abstract 
mathematical reasoning can err, through the misapprehension 
of data, when they come to apply correct theory to actual 
phenomena, I may mention that in 18 15 Mr. Hine proposed 
the following question in the Gentleman's Diary for 1815: — 
" If a uniform bar of iron, six feet in length, be placed one 
end upon the horizon, and the other against a vertical wall, 
the angle of inclination is required when the pressure upon 
the horizontal plane is equal to twice the weight of the bar." 
In 181 6 John Butterworth and W. G. Horner, two of the 
cleverest mathematicians of their time, gave geometrical 
solutions to the question as if it involved no error, whereas it 
is utterly absurd. It is like saying that if two men of unequal 
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height were carrying a plank on their shoulders, the shorter 
man would have to bear more weight than that of the plank 
itself! It is alike astonishing that the keen intellect 6f 
Wolfenden should make a similar mistake in his solution to 
question 67, Mathematical Companiony 18 10, in respect to the 
angular position of greatest strength in a pair of canal lock- 
gates. 

Holt, John (Mancunienis), Manchester. Ladies' Diary j 1792-3; 
GentlemarCs Diary y 1 790-1-2-3; British Diary ^ 1787-96; 
Burrow' s Diary^ 1776-88. 

Holt, Charles, schoolmaster, Blackburn. Ladies' Diary ^ 1809- 
16-18-19-22-3-5-6-9-37-40; Gentleman's Diary y 1821-2-3-4-6; 
Mathematical Companiany 18 14 to 1827, every year inclusive; 
Scientific Mirror, 1829-30, of which periodical he was editor. 
His contributions to the Diaries and the Mathematical Com- 
panion, which were very numerous, prove him to have been a 
man of considerable ability. 

Hopper, Thomas, exciseman, Manchester. Ladies' Diary y 1800- 
4"S"^"7> Mathematical Companiony 1800-3-4-5-6. 

Huntington, John, Preston. Ladie^ Diaryy 181 9-2 0-2-3-5-6-8-3 2- 
3-9-40; Gentleman's Diaryy 18,20-2-8. 

Hindle, Thomas, Preston. GentlemarCs Diary y 1 830-7-9-41; 
Ladies' &* Gentleman's DiarieSy 1 841-2-3. 

Hodgkinson, Eaton, Manchester. Mathematical Companiony 
1 82 1-2. I do not find this gentleman's name in any other 
mathematical periodical; but the few solutions he sent to the 
Companion in answer to questions by Mr. Butterworth show 
moderate ability. Of course he is best known for his original 
experiments on the strength of materials. 

Jones, Griffith, Rochdale and Liverpool. Gentleman's Diaryy 
1807 to 1835, every year inclusive except 1820 and 1827; 
Mathematical Companion, 181 6. 

Jones, iSamuel, Liverpool Ladies' Diary, 1816-45-6; Gentleman's 
Diaryy 1807 to 1841, every year inclusive, except six, viz., 
181 i-i 2-13 and 16-17-18; MathemcUical Companiony 1806-7- 
8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17. B. 1788, d 1847. 
It is impossible to over-rate the mathematical abilities of the 
two gentlemen last named. They were complete masters of 
both the ancient and modem systems of analysis, and 
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throughout their lives enjoyed the highest reputation as 
teachers and men of unblemished character. 

Knowles, John, Liverpool Gentleman's Diary, 1797-8-9; Student^ 
1 797-8-9-1800. Was editor of the &M^/i/, 1797-8. 

Kay, John, Royton. Gentlemaris Diary, 1808-9-10-1 1-12-13-14-15; 
Enquirer, 1811-13; Mathematical Companion, during the 
same years. B. 1781, d 1824. He was a pupil of Butter- 
worth's, and his rival as a clever geometer. 

Lytham, Joseph, Great Ecclestoa Ladies' Diary, 182 8-30-4 1-5 ; 
Gentleman's Diary^ 1828; Mathematical Companion, 1823-7. 

Lightbown, Henry, Blackbura Ladies' Diary, 1804-5-8-22; 
Mathematical Companion, 1805^-7-9; Student^ Companion, 
1822-3, of which he was editor. 

Lomax, Oliver, Bury. Gentleman's Diary, 1764-66. 

Makinson, William, Manchester. Gentkmati s Diary, 18 11; Ladies' 
Diary, 1815-16. 

Molineux, Thomas, Manchester. This gentleman was a pupil of 
Dr. H. Clarke, and as such sent a few contributions to 
Frescotfs Journal and the Town and Country Magazine, 
1 771-1776. He was afterwards a teacher at Macclesfield, 
and was author of a treatise on arithmetic. — ^See Bailey's 
Memoirs of H, Clarke, pp. 38, 39, 41. 

Nicholson, R., Liverpool Ladies' Diary, 1 798-9-1 800- 1-2-3-4-5- 
6-7; Gentleman's Diary, 1784:5-6-96-7-8-1800; Mathematical 
Companion, i8oi-io-ii; Student, 1 797-8-9-1 800. 

Sidebottom, John, Hollinwood Gentleman's Diary, 1 784-5-6-. 
9 1-2-3-7-1 801-4-5-6-7; Mathematical Companion, 1805-6-8; 
Student, 1798-9.-1800. A student and friend of Wolfenden's. 

Simpson, William, Bolton. Gentleman's Diary, 1801-3-4-7 ; 
Mathematical Companion, 1807-8-22-3-4; Student, 1799-1800. 

Smith, William, Liverpool Gcntleman^s Diary, 1802-3-4; Mathe- 
matical Companion, 1804-5-7-8; Student, 1799-1800. 

Terrey, Matthew, Lancaster. Ladies' Diary, 17 88-9-90- 1-6- 1805. 

Taylor, Ra, Stretford Gentleman's Diary, 1782-3. This gentle- 
man, though he wrote little, was a good mathematician, and 
had a high reputation as a teacher. Wolfenden took lessons 
from him, 

Todd, Thomas, Manchester. Gentleman's Diary, 1837-9; Mathe- 
matical Companion, 18 18-23-4-5-6. 
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Winward, Jesse, Westhoughton. Ladies^ Diary, 1 812-20-8-39-42; 
Gentleman's Diary, 1809-11-12-13-14-15-16-18-20-21-2-335 
Mathematical Companion, 1809-10-11-17-22-5; Quarterly 
Visitor, 1813-14-15; Enquirer, 1811-12-13; Scientific Recep- 
tacle, 1825; Students^ Companion, 1822-3; York Courant, 
1841-2-3-4. B. 1786, d 1861. Like Hinej Winward was a 
private soldier for many years. He was entirely self-taught, 
and a mathematician of great capacity. After leaving the 
army in 18 16, he established a school in his native village 
of Westhoughton, and subsequently became Master of the 
Grammar School at West Derby, in both of which places-he 
is still remembered as a good teacher and an upright man. 

Wolfenden, James, HoUinwood. Gentleman's Diary, 1783-4-90- 
i)<)y Mathematical Companion, 1800-1-7-8; Student, 1797-8-9- 
1800; Burrow's Diary, 1781. B. 1754," d. 1841. 

Wild, J., Ashton. Ladies' Diary, 1841-2 ; York Courant, 1841- 
2-3. This gentleman, who was brought up in a mill and 
self-taught, died very young in 1843. The Courant for 
January nth, 1844, speaks highly of his abilities, and as 
being of great promise. 

Wright, J., Westhoughton. Ladies' Diary, 1795-6-7; Mathematical 
Companion, 1810-27 (inclusive); Student, 1798-9, 1800. 

Wilkinson, T. T., Burnley; This gentleman, who will be remem- 
bered as a member of the Manchester Literary Club, and 
who only recently died (February 6th, 1875), though a 
mathematician of only average ability, was the most active 
and prolific writer of what he was pleased to call the Lanca- 
shire school He left a detailed account of his life and 
writings, which has been embodied in a paper entitled 
" Memorials of the late T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S.," and 
read before the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society, 
November lith, 1875, t>y Mr. W. A. Abram of the Blackburn 
Times. His mathematical contributions to th& Ladies' Diary 
commenced in 1839, and continued with slight intermissions 
till it ceased in 1871. He was an occasional correspondent 
of the mathematical departments of the York Courant, the 
Northumbrian Mirror, and the Educational Times. He 
wrote brief memoirs of Wdfenden, Kay, and Butterworth; 
but the most useful and valuable of his papers are those 
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printed in Vols. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54, in which he 
gives an account of twenty-nine mathematical periodicals 
published at various times from 1704 to 1835. At pages 
158, 182, and 200, Vol. 60, there is a painful correspondence 
between him and Mr. Septimus Tebay, of Rivington, in 
which Mr. Tebay (truthfully to my own knowledge) accuses 
him of exchanging solutions of mathematical problems with 
other correspondents in order to increase the number of 
each, a kind of plagiarism much too common amongst the 
last generation of mathematicians. In one of his letters Mr. 
Tebay well observes, "The system of exchange I believe to 
be practised to a considerable extent among the present 
degenerate race of Lancashire mathematicians, of the glory 
of which so much has b^en said. Such is the general wreck, 
that with one or two solitary exceptions there does not 
remain a single spark of that sterling genius which charac- 
terises the labours of Butterworth, Smith, and Wolfenden." 
There is an article on porisms in one of the numbers of the 
Educational Times by Mr. Wilkinson, almost entirely the 
work of another man, who in turn borrowed most of his 
work from the papers of Mr. Butterworth. Of the value of 
Mr. Wilkinson's writings on Antiquities, Folk-lore, and other 
similar subjects I cannot speak, never having read them. 



List of Mathematical Periodicals Published during the Last 

AND Present Centuries. 

Commenced Editor. Ceased. Editor. 

1. Ladies' Diary 1704 ... Tipper ... 1871 ... Woolhouse. 

2. Gentleman's Diary 1741 ... Badder ... 1841 ... Gregory. 

3. The Mathematician 1745 ••• Simpson ... 1751 ... Simpson. 

4. Miscellaneous Mathematical 

Curiosities 174S ••• Halliday ... 1753 ... Halliday. 

5. The Palladium 1748 ... Heath ... 1779 ... 

6. Mathematical Exercises 1750 ... Turner ... 1753 ... 

7. Mathematical Magazine l^6x ... Mitchel ... 1761 ... — ^ 

8. Miscellaneous Scientific Cu- 

riosities 1766 ... ... 1769 ... 

9. British Oracle 1769... ...1770... 

^9. Miscellaneous Mathematica... 1774 ... Hutton ... 1775 ... Hutton. 

10, Burrow's Diary 1776 .. Burrow ... 1788 ... Burrow. 
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Commenced. Editor. 

n. Scientific Repository 1782 ... Spalton 

IZ. British Diary 1787 ... Cotes 

13. Diary Supplement 1788 ... Hutton 

14. Scientific Receptacle 1791 ... Whiting 

15. Stockton Bee 1793 ... Atkinson 

16. Mathematical and Geometri- 

cal Delights 1793 ... Whiting 

17. Yorkshire Repository 1794 .... Leyboum 

18. Mathematical Repository 1795 ••• 

19. Student 1797 ... Knowles 

20. Mathematical Companion ... 1797 ... Davis 

21. The Enquirer 1811 ... Marratt 

22. New Quarterly Visitor 181 3 ... Passman 

23. Leeds Correspondent 1814 ... Ryley 

24. Students' Companion 1822 ... Lightbown 

25. Liverpool Apollonius 1823 ... Swale 

26. Scientific Receptacle 1825 ... Clay 

27. Mathematical Associate 1827 ... Ninnis 

28. Scientific Mirror 1829 ... C. Holt 

29. York Courant 1829 ... Tate 

30. Northumbrian Mirror 1837 ... 

31. Cambridge Mathematical 1837 ... 

Journal 

32. The Mathematician 1845 *•• I^^vies 

33. The Educational Times 1846 ... Wilson 



Ceased. Editor. 

... 1784 ... Spalton, 
M* 1796 ... — 
... 1806 ... Hutton. 
... 1819 ... Whiting. 
••• 1795 ••• Atkinson, 

... 1798 .. Whiting. 
... 1795 ... Leyboum. 

••• 1835 ••• ~~~~ 
... 1 801 ... Hilton. 
... 1827 ... Hampshire. 
... 1813 ... Marratt. 
... 1815 ... Passman. 
... 1823 ... Whitley. 
... 1823 ... Lightbown. 
... 1824 ... Swale. 
... 1825 ... Clay. 
... 1831 ... Ninnis. 
... 1830 ... Holt 
... 1846 ... Tomlinson. 

. . . X 044 ' * * ^^^^^ 
... 1865 ... — — 

... 1850 ... Rutherford. 
... ... Miller. 



34. Messenger of Mathematics ... 1871 • 



' Whitworth... 
Taylor 

Pendlebury... 
Glaisher 



[The two last-named journals are still in existence, both of them devoted 
to the cultivation of the highest branches of what is called Modem 
Analysis.] 





TENNYSON'S "PALACE OF ART." 

BY THE REV. W. ANDERSON O'CONOR, B.A. 
[Read October 23, 1877.] 

TT is commonly said that there is no waste in creation, and that 
^ the displacement of an atom would unsettle the balance of 
the universe. This is true only in a metaphysical relation. In 
the external world, so far as our power of observation can reach, 
waste is the rule, use the exception. Our earth during unnum- 
bered ages was a wilderness. Even now its inhabited and culti- 
vated portions are only islands and oases. The interplanetary 
spaces teem with fragments of worlds which are apparently as 
useless as the dust of our globe would be if it were blown about 
for ever by the winds. Every life of plant and animal is rescued 
from the midst of countless failures. Every creature that moves 
in densest shoal or flock is also the centre of a ruined region of 
unreached existence. All organisation is only a germ in a gigantic 
involution of unproductive expenditure, a minute kernel in a 
colossal integument of sterility. 

Is this apparent waste real? Does this superfluity exist in 
vain? Nature is what it is — ^in its immensity, its variety, its 
redundancy — ^for the sake of man. The soul of man is the reflec- 
tion of the outside world ; and that it may be multifarious, vast, 
infinite in inexhaustible resources, aflluent in unconceived possi- 
bilities^ nature is so. God does his work with boundless margin, 
that man's soul may expand and soar as in unlimited space. 
There is no waste in the lavish prodigality of matter, time, and 
space, because it only provides a field wide enough for the 
imagination to traverse. Man does not live on bread alone. The 
desert places are more fertile than the blossoming garden or the 

£ 
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yellow field of com. That which is limited and practical in man 
is the shadow of earth's s)rmmetry and organisation j all that is 
sublime in him is the gloom of her barrenness and deformity. If 
the elements put forth just so much force and material as was 
needed for the designed effect, if there was an accurate propor- 
tion always between the effort and the product, every exertion of 
the human will would be narrowed to a calculation in arithmetic, 
Man would repress his power to visible and definite ends, and 
nothing would be left for aspiration. Exact law is ever lost in 
some undefined principle whose orbit is beyond our vision, and 
even our measured actions have a meaning whose echoes are 
heard in the pathways of the stars. 

The indefiniteness of the universe is reproduced in us. Our 
thoughts swell beyond the compass of possible achievement. Our 
desires outstrip our knowledge. Our distinct conceptions are 
fertile spots amid wildernesses of vagueness and obscurity. The 
waste of light in morning dawn and evening sunset, the waste of 
genial warmth as summer is slowly killed by cruel winter, the 
waste of consciousness as we pass dimly into the darkness of 
sleep, all leave their impress upon us. Wonder, awe, mystery 
are the perfumes of the flowers that never bloom, the echoes of 
the voices that never become articulate, the impalpable sway of 
the uncreated creation. Our faculties melt into the immeasurable. 
Language imitates the extravagance of nature, and spreads into 
hyperbole and rhetoric. Belief is surrounded by an infinitude of 
mental space, which we call doubt; but which, in truth, is the 
field of progress and of action, the atmosphere of light and life, 
the breathing place of mental health. God risks our loyalty to 
Him to make us ceaseless in our pursuit of truth. Indetermina- 
tion of aim answering to nature's vastness, her eternity, her infinity, 
her stores of wealth too great for any known end, gives birth to 
poetry. We can see the spendthrift outlay of creation bearing 
fruit in local and national life. The industry of a district is 
arrested to save a fellow-being from death. The nation puts forth 
thirty million hands to rescue one or two captives from a savage. 
Such is the connection between man's soul and the outer world. 
Art in its aesthetic sense undertakes to embody, to arrange into 
rule, and to mirror back on the soul, its own grandeur, its own 
ever-widening .universality, imprinted upon it by the universality 
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of external nature. The first duty, therefore, of art is to be true 
to Nature's ends, and not to detain man's soul in a reverie of idle 
delight, but to speed it onward to the one far off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. The surface of the soil may be 
divided into personal possessions ; men or nations may call the 
•lands after their own names ; the mountain, the ocean, the cloud, 
the desert isle, the very planet, may have some imaginary shackle 
of ownership flung upon it : with these appropriations and limi- 
tations art has nothing to do. It must deal with nature in those 
influences which are the inalienable heritage of mankind. Earth 
in her wholeness, the heavens in their unfathomable depth, and 
the sublimities of genius were made common property for all. 
When God formed man in His image He committed the develop- 
ment of the likeness to impressions daily growing from the divine 
frame of the universe. He placed him amidst scenes of bold 
and historic magnificence that he might imbibe their colours and 
magnitude. The end of art is to help nature in imprinting the 
likeness of God on the soul of man. 

In the PalcLce of Art we see a being who has trained himself to 
catch all that is beautifiil or touching in nature and history, and 
employ it for his own solitary gratification. He has sifted the bow 
fi*om the shower, the grateful terror from the danger and the 
pain, the kindling emotion from the agony andMespair, the sublime 
fi-om its toil, the heroic from its sacrifice. The cries of earth are 
mellowed to music before they reach his ears, and the writhings 
and contortions of its combats are idealised into attitudes of grace. 
Nature's convulsed career amuses him with a phantasmagoric 
show, while he dwells beyond the reach of her attractions. 

I built my soul a lordly dwelling house 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwelL 
I said, " O soul, make merry and carouse, 

Dear soul, for all is well." 



And " while the world runs round and round," I said, 
" Reign thou apart, a quiet king. 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring," 

The design of the architect of this psychic palace was to enlarge 
his capacity of enjoyment, to gamer for himself the whole harvest 
of beauty, and to eat, drink, and be merry on goods laid up for 
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many years. It is not the account of an artist whose personal 
life is untouched by his art. There have been painters and poets 
who worked with sunbeams while their lives were of the darkness. 
There have been philosophers and logicians who constructed 
deathless systems while their steps trod ceaselessly in the laby- 
rinth of error. There have been orators who transmitted truth to^ 
posterity in sentences of flame, but on whose pledged promises 
their co-temporaries could place no reliance. There have been 
moralists whose maxims were like glittering insects engendered in 
impurity. There have been preachers whose accurate balancing 
of dogma protected the perfection of their worldliness, whose 
spiritual unction could only supply fuel for a fiercer fire of remorse 
than natiural depravity can kindle. But all these did a finished 
work, and left contributions to a future which they neither foresaw 
nor desired. 

The case here presented is different. It is that of a favoured 
and richly-endowed being, calm, self-possessed, refined, who, with 
discernment to choose and power to execute, out of natiu'e's 
strength gathered sweetness for himself, and luxuriously fed his 
soul on the visions which dying men saw through their tears. It 
is as if the vapours, rejoicing in their elevation, should never des- 
cend to fertilise the plain out of whose arteries they had arisen ; 
as if Liberty, the child of agonies wide as the world, deep as the 
heart, should gain her apotheosis to shine like a star in settled 
splendour over a despot's throne ; as if Truth, transformed from 
her ancient servitude and bursting from mediaeval disfiguration, 
should soar to the higher regions of heaven to company with 
angels, and never bless with her loveliness the race firom whose 
travails she had sprung. 

A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnished brass, 

I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases of deep grass 

Suddenly scaled the light 

Thereon I built it firm. Of ledge or shelf 

The rock rose dear, or winding stair. 
My soul would live alone unto herself 

In her high Palace there. 

Four courts I made, East, West and South and North. 

Let us contrast for a moment with this unscaleable, impregnable, 
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entranceless fortress of unsocial refinement and uncommunicated 
joy, the divine idea that warmed the hearts of men of a former 
time, whose inspired labours have all but shared the fate of 
ordinary struggles for the good of mankind, and been diverted 
from ministering to the elevation of the multitude to giving a zest 
,to the pleasures of the chosen few. " And I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth . . . and I saw the holy city coming down from 
Gk)d out of heaven. And I heard a great voice out of heaven 
sapng, Behold the tabernacle of God is with men . . . and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes . . . And there came 
unto me one of the seven angels . . . and he carried me away 
in the spirit to a great and high mountain, and showed me that 
great city descending out of heaven from God . . . and it had a 
wall great and high and had twelve gates ... on the east three 
gates ; on the north three gates ; on the south three gates ; and 
on the west three gates . . . and the gates of it shall not be 
shut at all by day : for there shall be no night there.*' 

The internal construction of the Palace — which throughout the 
Poem is now the symbol, now the actual creation of a frame of 
mind, a material erection and a mental disposition acting and 
reacting on each other — ^reproduces in an artificial form the grand 
features of natural scenery. Four floods of fountain foam pour 
firoln the golden gorge of dragons. Cloisters, branched Uke lofty 
woods, echo to the waterfalls. A gilded gallery shows the distant 
ocean. The ancients, who believed that superhuman beings dwelt 
in the fountain and the tree, held in their own way the certain 
truth that the Godhead speaks to man's soul from the augustness 
and the tenderness of nature. In the artistic rendering and the 
aesthetic perception, the beautiful imagination of indwelling deity 
is imperilled. The God of heaven will not deign to dwell in 
temples made with hands, nor will the God of nature uncondi- 
tionally suffer His glories to be enclosed within human adaptations. 

• 

Quanto prsettantius esset 
Numen aqus viridi si maigine clauderet undas 
Herba, nee ingenuum violonmt mannora tophum. 

Juv» Sat. 

But it is not in the temple or the palace of material architecture 
that God refuses to make His abode, but in the soul of the wor- 
shipper that is walled in by symbols, that loads itself with God's 
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gifts, clothes itself in His beauty, arms itself with His power, and 
sullenly refuses to be governed by His all-embracing love. 

The latent and unloving spirit of exclusiveness reveals its ten- 
dency as we proceed to the exterior aspect of the building. The 
four currents mingle in one stream, and as they rush over the 
mountain's side form a rainbow. And on each pinnacle of the • 
palace, instead of chimneys, statues standing on tiptoe tossed up 
clouds of incense from golden cups. 

So that she thought, and who shall gaze upon 

My Palace with unblinded eyes 
While that great bow shall waver in the sun 

And that .sweet incense rise ? 

The delicate disguises and graceful dissemblances of art, if 
confined to a class, engender a fictitious sense of superiority. 
Every device that distinguishes the common wants of men, their 
common dependence on the bounty of nature, raises barriers 
more insuperable than any legal privilege could create. The very 
fabric of the mind becomes imbued with a different colour. In 
concealing the homeliness of our wants, we dissever our brother- 
hood Because we drape our daily needs in elegance, we suppose 
that they are not the same as the urgent necessities of the uncul- 
tured man. A coronet and ermine cannot, we imagine, be in- 
tended to shelter their wearer from the cold in which ordinary 
humanity shivers. The dainty appetite that fares sumptuously off 
golden dishes cannot be of the same quality as the hunger which 
is solaced by a crust eaten from the hand. The disease that is 
mysteriously withheld from the vulgar ear and announced in formal 
bulletins cannot be that which brings trembling into the toiler's 
home. The demise that ceremoniously visits the palace, and with 
respectful pomp conducts its charge to a palatial mausoleum, 
cannot be the same death that invades the cottage and leaves its 
surviving inmates broken-hearted. This delusion grows until it 
becomes the instrument of repulsion and the justification of con- 
tempt. Men no longer warm themselves at the same fire, not 
drink from -the same stream. Ingenious fancy transfigures the 
familiar into the rare by her touch, into the coarse and forbidding 
by the contrast of her absence. The mind catches the temper of 
its haughty surroundings, and deems that it has the right to 
dazzle, because it has the power to enlighten. 
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The interior of the Palace illustrates the objects which the in- 
mate reserves for her own contemplation. The range of corridors, 
" overvaulting grateful gloom,** that connects the several apart- 
ments may mean the habitual circumspection which guards the 
judgment from being dissipated by the glare of unshadowed day. 
The fine touch, the nice discrimination superstitiously avoids too 
much contact with average estimates. Various moods of mind are 
represented by ideal landscapes. One, a morning scene, full of 
animal vigour, in which the clear air is resonant with the blast of 
the hunter's horn, buoys the imagination with the turbulent glad* 
ness of youth. From this we suddenly pass to another, in which, 
on a sandy tract by the glimmering light of a low large moon, 
" some one " paces for ever. We never see a mourner without 
asking, " Why does he weep 1" Here the poet has accumulated 
all the vague images that intensify the essential mystery of sorrow. 
Then we behold the sea writhing in convulsive struggle with a 
threatening cliff; and, as we enter into the spirit of the contest, 
the scene changes, and an endless plain, a quiet river, peaceful 
herds, and a remote prospect, just relieved from sameness by a 
ragged thundercloud, dissolves the soul into the mingled pre-' 
science of its distant hope. A busy harvest scene, balanced by 
windy uplands, tells of autumnal plenty, and brings earth and 
her children into grateful relations; and immediately after a fore- 
ground of barren slag and cinder leads the eye backward to 
haughty crags that rise above the clouds, and volcanic fires red- 
dening above the region of snow. From those occasional moods 
the soul fitly returns to its settled state, represented by an English 
home where tragic mystery is unknown, the struggle of life unfelt, 
the distant hope brought near, orderly, undisturbed, tree- 
embowered, and softened by the tender joy of evening. 

AH those mental conditions are or may be merely reflective. 
The sentiment or affection that they arouse is transfused or idly 
subsides. Strife and peace, joy and sorrow, hope and possession, 
are fields where the vagrant fancy amuses itself with variety. The 
lights and shadows of nature and the vicissitudes of man's lot are 
most fertile in their extreme degrees to the searcher for indolent 
pleasure. The external world will echo back to us in the mood 
in which we question it. If we ask for repetition of a sound, 
it will reverberate a sound. If we ask for wisdom, it will re-echo 
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wisdom. Neither heaven nor earth is lifeless. The clouds are 
more than masses of vapour. We may not believe in Oreads or 
Naiads, but still the mountain and the ocean are beings to us ; 
they are instinct with our life and wise with our experience. 
They sleep and wake, smile and frown, as we do. Calm answers 
to calm, tear to tear, storm to storm, desolation to desolation. 
Deep cries aloud to deep. It is not without a meaning that God 
calls on man to reason with Him in the audience of the moun- 
tains. The vast, the steadfast, the enduring, the unconquerable, 
are lessons for the heart and not luxury for the eye. They preside 
over the genesis of heroism. They are not to be plucked and 
flung away like blossoms that would never bear fruit. 

After the moods connected with local scenery come those sug- 
gested by historic actions and incidents. Saviour, martyr, enthu- 
siast, patriot, myth, legend, and superstition, all smoothed and 
rounded by the flow of ceaseless ages, all blanched and bleached 
by the winds and rains of centuries, all reduced by familiar adap- 
tation by the use of a thousand hands, all etherealised by passing 
through a thousand poetic moods, all gathered in from the shores 
of time as relics and mementoes of wrecks in which the loftiest 
efforts of man foundered and sank, are stored in the museum of 
the beauty-loving mind. It was not for this that God set His 
chosen ones to aspire, to dare, to suffer. There never was a 
wrong done on earth for which there was not a counterpoise and 
a remedy in fore-ordained and calculated indignation at wrong. 
But this indignation was not meant to be the sheet lightning of an 
imperturbable mood. The lives of heroes were not crushed by 
the heel of oppression that they might yield a sweeter perfume for 
future generations of patrons of art. The world is something 
better than a gladiatorial show to which heaven sends combatants 
for the amusement of the cultured masters of mankind. The maid- 
mother did not mourn to immortalise the wives and mistresses of 
painters, and to impart a fresh grace to the beautiful. The hope of 
a kingdom of heaven did not rise and perish that supercilious and 
uns)rmpathising refinement might gather flowers on its tomb. It 
is no desecration that Christ should inspire the painter's pencil or 
the poet's pen or the sculptor's chisel; it is no desecration that 
His name should be associated with our grandest musical compo- 
sitions ; but it would be a desecration if Christ, the people's 
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long-expected Ideal smswering to the design of heaven, whom 
the people accepted, whom the select and refined rulers slew, and 
whom the people raised from the dead, that is, to whose actual 
resurrection they by their faith gave historic reality and fame — ^it 
would be a desecration if this Christ were made the inspiration 
of an art that should never be a solace to the people, and which 
should only lull the gifted and the privileged into forgetfulness of 
the people's wants and the people's wrongs. Who are entitled to 
whatever of soothing power the poetic conception of Redeemer, 
martyr, saint, or sage can yield, if not those who bore them for a 
better end? Have they forfeited their claim to the chastening 
recollections because they have been robbed of the solid good 
which their heroes died to achieve ? It was their affection that 
gave life to the legend. It was their undying trust in their own 
destiny that immortalized the sons who strove for them. To 
them belongs the substantial good, to them belongs the civilizing 
influence. 

But imloving culture, appropriating all the hopes that popular 
instinct in its period of baffled endeavour had bequeathed for the 
consolation of happier days, wreathes them into a thing of beauty 
for the artistic soul, and sums up the injustice by shaping the for- 
saken struggles of the despoiled people into a mosaic. Having 
lined the Palace walls with landscapes, pictured legends, and 
portraits of bards, having ceiled it with the sheltering ministry of 
angels, there remains as a pavement — ^mankind. Havmg torn all 
the gold from the granite in whose tortured womb it had been 
purified through primeval fires, the granite itself is put to baser 
use. Having wrung the precious attar from the bruised and 
bleeding flowers, the rifled mass is flung underfoot. 

Below was all mosaic choicely planned 

With cycles of the human tale 
Of this wide world, the times of every land 

So wrought, they will not fail. 

The people here, a beast of burden slow 
Toiled onward, pricked with goads and stings ; 

Here played, a tiger, rolling to and fro 
The heads and crowns of kings : 

Here rose an athlete, strong to break or bind 
All force in bonds that might endure, 
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And here once more like some sick man declined, 
And trusted any cure. 

But over these she trod : 



We have to remind ourselves from time to time that the Palace 
is a mental condition, an intellectual habit, a system of abstract 
beauty. There is an external material building, modelled on the 
inner idea ; but we must occasionally, to follow the poet's meaning, 
distinguish the two, and conceive the Palace of Art to be the 
educated, enriched, and arranged consciousness of an individual 
soul. When the soul, then, is said to be solitary, it is not implied 
that she is alone by separation from companions, but alone in 
unsympathetic selfishness and in alienation from the interests of 
mankind. She is in the midst of friends and admirers who hang 
upon her accents, but she owns no common purpose with them. 

And those great bells 
Began to chime. She took her throne : 
She sat betwixt the shining oriels, 
To sing her songs alone. 

The description that follows reminds us of some brilliant festive 
scene where the resources of opulence and of intellect reflect and 
intensify each other, and some inspired master of conversation 
pours from the exhaustless treasure-house of his memory the 
conquered spoils of every science to a rapt circle of listeners. 
The kings of every region of literature adorn his triumphal pro- 
cession. Fed by tributaries from the whole domain of nature, a 
mighty stream of thought, lit by gorgeous imagery, pours its 
endless tide. 

And through the topmost oriels* coloured flame 

Two godlike faces gazed below ; 
Plato the wise, and large-browed Verulam, 

The first of those who know. 

And all those names, that in their motion were 

Full- welling fountain-heads of change. 
Betwixt the slender shafts were blazoned fair 

In diverse raiment strange : 

Thro* which the lights, rose, amber, emerald, blue, 

Flushed in her temples and her eyes, 
And from her lips, as mom from Memnon, drew 

Rivers of melodies. 
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Teeming mines of mental wealth, perfect mastery of copious 
expression, the physical soundness that gives an equipoise to our 
twofold nature and ensures an easy control over every faculty, a 
swift obedience from the whole battalioned artillery of illustration 
and proof, the steadying consciousness of power, the warming 
rush of the successful onslaught, delighted admiration in the gaze, 
murmured applause on the lips of each listener, every appliance 
of luxury that can stimulate the spirit, every victory of cunning 
contrivance that can extend the region and multiply the objects 
of sense, all the majesty of strength, all the achieved sovereignty 
over willing minds, is squandered on an idle intellectual display. 

No nightingale delighteth to prolong 

Her low preamble all alone, 
More than my soul to hear her echo'd song 

Throb thro' the ribbed stone ; 

Singing and murmuring in her peaceful mirth, 

Joying to feel herself alive, 
Lord over nature, Lord of the visible earth, 

Lord of the senses five ; 

Communing with herself : " All these are mine, 

And let the world have peace or wars, 
*Tis one to me. " 

The lights are lit in wreaths and anadems and hollowed moons of 
precious stone to bewilder the imagination into oblivion of earth 
by their mimicry of the skies, and wise and great are raised to the 
rank of gods that their sole living compeer may reign alone in 
unapproached supremacy. From this delirious height of flattered 
pride, this solitary throne of unsocial and recoiling sensitiveness, 
the ordinary joys of men seem grossness, and their efforts towards 
better things a hopeless frenzy of self-destruction. 

O Godlike isolation which art mine, 

I can but count thee perfect gain 
What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 

That range on yonder plain. 

In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin, 

They graze and wallow, breed and sleep; 
And oft some brainless devil enters in, 

And drives them to the deep. 

The old Pharisaic monopoly in law and religion is repeated in 
philosophy and art. Every article of knowledge that can be 
used as a key to the kingdom of right and truth, natural science, 
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the moral instinct, the resurrection of the dead, is possessed, save 
the master-key. The master-key is the one further acquisition 
of knowledge — the sheath, and bond, and crown of all knowledge; 
that knowledge is the heaven-chartered right of all men. The 
master-key is love, not of Gk)d, which may be a selfish love, but 
of those whom God lov«s — ^men. The master-key is faith, not 
faith in Christ, which may be a selfish faith, but faith in what 
Christ did to establish the dignity and the destiny of man. 
Whether a man believes in one God or a thousand gods, whether he 
believes in Christ or Mahomet, unless he believes in the unbounded 
progress of man on earth he is an antitheist and an antichrist, for 
he refuses and resists the purpose and the will of God. Though I 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though I have 
all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, I 
am nothing ; and though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing. All knowledge is nothing unless it is Con- 
ditional, and accompanied by the consciousness that it is the 
birthright of man in every state, and rank, and clime. All 
help to man profits nothing if it be done to gain the quick 
harvest of thanks, and is not directed to the regeneration of 
races. Faith, hope, and love are one in essence and in object 
Faith is loving hope, hope is trusting love, and love is hopeful 
trust in the sufficiency of virtue and the equal distribution of the 
highest happiness. The absence of this love is characteristic of 
the gifted and the privileged. They will not open the kingdom 
to others, and they cannot constitute a kingdom in themselves. 

A consideration of wide importance now demands settlement. 
The Poet decides it, but sufficient attention may not be, given to 
his determination. No doubt can exist as to the possible relative 
value of a pure and largely-endowed mind. But a further ques- 
tion arises : What is the likelihood that such a mind accustomed 
to hold itself aloof in haughty isolation from the common herd, 
and to display its brilliancy to a chosen circle of admirers, will 
learn that it is a steward and not an owner ? In what direction 
will it develop ? What is its moral standing ground ? A soul, 
educated and refined just so far as to see the beautiful and shrink 
from the coarse and ungraceful around it, capacious to receive 
and mighty to execute, with wealth of garnered grain and hand 
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of skilful Strength to scatter, yet spuming the fallows that hunger 
to produce, and hoarding its heaps in granaries kept for show, is 
a devil needing only one step of additional progress to become a 
god. In contrasting good with evil we must not confound im- 
perfect degrees of good with positive evil, and so in reality con- 
trast good with good Imperfect degrees of good the nearer they 
approach to perfect good by what they possess, the nearer they 
seem to approach to perfect evil by what they want. A being 
with all the attributes of God, save the will to communicate hap- 
piness, would differ from God in the absence of love, and from a 
demon in the absence of active hate. A movement on either 
side would consummate good or evil. On which side is it most 
probable that the movement will be made ? We might imagine 
that the tendencies were equal. Some would argue that the evil 
tendency is the strongest, if not irresistible. Let it be remem- 
bered that the apparent twofold capacity has not been reached by 
two distinct processes of evil and good, but by one process of 
good There was no necessary step towards hate in the whole 
progress that led to intellectual sovereignty. The very habit of 
isolation, the sensitive recoil from the mean and commonplace, 
and the consequent severance from the multitude, was an essen* 
tial part of the struggle to a higher and purer level of thought. 
He who would raise men must unlearn and avoid their customs, 
and he can do this only by shunning contagious intercourse with 
them. To cast off this mechanically-acquired disdain is a final 
achievement, without which all that went before would be in vain ; 
but we must not class the man who stops short at it with the 
sensual and malignant. We must not mistake the absence of the 
highest good for the presence of the highest evil. We are prone 
to do so because the sight of great powers unused for good strikes 
us as monstrous. As the animal form approaches the human, it 
is never so deformed as at the last stage. As man approximates 
to the godlike, the deficiencies that, associated with positive and 
vulgar vice, would pass imnoticed, emerge into glowing con? 
spicuousness. We do not wonder at want of love in a gross and 
sensual nature; it shocks us in the pure and cultured. So the 
elder son In the parable is to the indiscriminate eye more 
morally guilty than his profligate brother. But, in fact, while the 
one has a past life to retrace, and a new nature to remould, the 
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Other requires only a single advance to make in order to become 
perfect as his father. Art without love is stunted, maimed, 
abortive, but it is on the verge of symmetry. The tongues of 
angels without love are a tinkling cymbal, but with it they are 
the harmony of heaven. Self-sacrifice without love profits not, 
but with love it sits on the throne of God. In our resentment at 
the sight of power wanting love, we forget that the vanity of 
vanities is love wanting power. 

But the distinction which is now insisted on is that between 
imperfect good and positive evil. It has been intimated that 
Tennyson pronounces a judgment relative to this distinction. He 
does so by implication in the concluding portion of the poem ; 
but his meaning will be more intelligible by adverting for a few 
moments to his Viswn of Sin. There the course and result 
of positive evil are described. A youth with an aspiring soul, 
crushed down to earth by the weight of his baser nature, enters a 
palace, where a company of revellers, jaded with their last 
debauch, are languidly waiting till with recruited vigour they can 
renew their orgies. In the interval of sensual enjoyment they 
are utterly resourceless. No device of art is at hand to minister 
to a cultured taste, or to beguile them to a higher tract of 
thought. Nothing is seen but "heaps of gourds, and skins of 
wine, and piles of grapes." Their mode of life is pictured by the 
wild excitement and voluptuous movements of a dance. But 
each morning from the uplands, God, in the symbol of sunrise, 
offers the awful gift of a better life, and each day, and month, 
and year there floats from the same region satiety and leanness of 
soul, and the final loss of all nobleness, as the alternative of 
refusal. The heavy vapour of moral death envelops the palace, 
and the result is seen in the ** gray and gap-toothed man,'* who 
with vindictive remorse rails at virtue, liberty, and heaven. The 
** winged horse" that the heavy rider repressed in early days is 
now a starved and broken-winded ** brute.'* Nothing remains 
but "maudlin gall and bitter mockeries of the worjd*" The 
vision finally shifts, and again the mountain range appears, but 
where the Palace stood are "men and horses pierced with worms/' 
bodies and souls reduced to a common level, and sharing a 
common fate. A voice asks, "Is there no hope 1" and an 
answer peals back in a language that none can understand. 
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If we compare those two souls, — ^that in the Palace of Art 
exulting in godlike isolation, and that in the Vision of Sin im- 
mersed in sense and perishing with the natural decay of 
sense, — ^we cannot, apart from the poet's award, have any hesi- 
tation in assigning to them their fitting places in the moral 
scale. But while we despair for the one we are indignant with the 
other. Our despair is in reference to the possibility of personal 
redemption. Our indignation is in reference to the amount of 
possible good to others that is left unaccomplished. The single 
flaw in the aesthetic soul is exasperating ; and since exasperation 
is a more vehement emotion than hopelessness, we assume that 
they who provoke it are the greatest offenders. And then we take 
the words of Christ concerning publicans and sinners, who were 
the social outcasts, the poor and the ignorant, by whose enforced 
degradation Pharisaic respectabilitymaintaineditself in Jerusalem, 
and we apply them to the wealthy sensualist who never awakes 
from the leaden lethargy of self-indulgence. 

The comparison lies between the soul of the lover of art, beauty, 
and culture, who is not yet a lover of men, and the soul of him 
who is devoted to animal gratification ; and the question is, which 
of the two is likeliest to feel the sting of discontent, and to aspire 
to a yet unattained good. A slave of old was placed in the 
triumphal car, to remind the victorious general as he rode through 
the acclaiming city that he was mortal. God Himself reminds 
men in their intellectual triumph that they are human. It is only 
a truism to say that in proportion as our views widen, as our 
knowledge grows more clear, as our judgment becomes more just, 
the wider will our sympathies extend ; for it is only saying that 
the more we rise above the brute, the more attractive and diffusive 
must our humanity be. The most sordid joys are most exclu- 
sively guarded. The privileges that maintain these joys are always 
most desperately defended. The growth of society is from exclu- 
sive power to universal knowledge. Unjust political privileges, so 
far as the consciences of their possessors are concerned, will be 
retained for ever. It is when the political monopoly produces 
learning and refinement that the vessel overflows. The rights of 
men were never explicitly stated until at that period before the 
French Revolution when increasing enlightenment and civilisation 
were pent within the bonds of an iron despotism. The soul 
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becomes more tender -and more just in proportion as its horizon 
enlarges. The bud may have to struggle hard against the environ- 
ment that once protected it before it can burst into verdure; the 
moth must strain its formless shell before it expands into summer 
beauty, yet none the less when its hour has come the final trans- 
formation cannot be delayed. The soul may find it difficult to 
overcome the habits of fastidious seclusion which sheltered it 
from the encroachments of the vicious and the mean, but the 
" riddle of the painful earth" will flash through it with ever more 
vivid intensity as the growing light of knowledge contrasts with 
the surrounding darkness. As the appliances that heal and 
strengthen are ascertained and proved, so do the wounds and 
bruises of our race become more distinct The spirit delivered 
from the rule* of its earthly companion may eddy for a time 
round a centre of its own, but it will soon yield to kindred 
attractions and blend with the human tide. 

The danger of science is that it accustoms us to look at our 
earth not as the abode of mingled light and shade, joy and 
sorrow, but as a planet shining with unbroken, because distant, 
planetary light. This danger is soon lost in the throes of an 
unappeasable home-sickness. The still music of humanity 
becomes more attractive than the music of the spheres. The 
exquisite sense that retired in pain for a season from the sight of 
moral and material deformity returns for ever to relieve and to 
redress. The abysmal deeps of personality, swept and garnished 
by art, will entertain no demons. Gk)d inspires a divine despair 
and a righteous self-scorn. Shadows of the actual world, sorrows 
and horrors of real life, loathsome, amorphous, unnatural, which 
the eye only glanced at and turned away in disgust, haunt the 
imagination. The unity of law, the reality of progress, the 
undisguisable fact that mankind are not toiling in a slavish 
circle, but going ever onward in an uninterrupted march, startles 
the spectator to the discovery that if he lingers to gaze he 
will be left behind. 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 

Or power of movement, seemed my soul, 
'Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 

Making for one sure goal. 
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A still salt-pool, locked in with bars of sand ; 

Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 

Their moon-led waters white. 

A star that with the choral starry dance 

Joined not, but stood, and standing saw 
. The hollow orb of moving circumstance 
Roll*d round by one fixed law. 

In the biography of a soul Tennyson has given us the history 
of society under refining and humanising influences. Neither 
an individual soul nor a section of society can clothe itself in light 
and refuse to shine on the world. Any attempt to do so will 
fail. Life is not a pageant to be gazed upon. Nature does not 
pose itself for the artist. Motion, life, growth, are indispensable 
to every true work of art. If it has not the life of nature it will 
not live. To feel this universal life, to be a part of it, to be con- 
scious of it, to help its pulses to beat more fully, to add to the 
current of its progress, to lose ourselves and our interests in the 
sublime mystery of self-evolving destiny, is love. To be without 
love is death. It is to ''moulder with the dull earth's mouldering 
sod." While this mingling with corruption is unfelt by the sen- 
sualist, it is torture, terror, and shame to the whetted sensibilities 
of the soul that has fed on the beautiful. 

As the sympathies quicken and duty is recognised, the first 
sounds of human fellowship are distant and strange. A new 
land, a new sphere of action, a new and greater faculty is dis- 
covered. But it seems too late. " I have found a new land, but 
I die." The soul is only passing through a stage of advance. The 
goal of self-sacrifice is gained. The royal robe is cast aside. 
The Palace is forsaken for a cottage. The soul loathes its secret 
joy, and retires that it may perfect itself in love. There is none 
of the jealous Puritanism that malignantly denies to others the 
pleasures it cannot appreciate ; there is none of the despair of the 
wearied and sated voluptuary who pronounces the world to be 
vexation of spirit because he has wasted his powers and misspent 
his life. Let the beautiful Palace remain, that it may be open to all. 

Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 

So lightly, beautifully built : 
Perchance I may return with others there 

When I have purged my guilt, 




ON A PRINTED CATALOGUE OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 
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T^HE greatest help which the British Museum could give to 
■*• national culture, alike in its metropolitan and in its pro- 
vincial form, would be by the issue of a printed catalogue. The 
want of such a guide is felt every year with increasing force. The 
widening sphere of the intellectual activities of the age make not 
only great but the greatest libraries a necessity for investigation. 
Whoever tries to explore even the smallest nook of human know- 
ledge will soon find that it has an extensive literature. His own 
bookshelves and those of his friends will not yield all the infor- 
mation he needs. The collections of the literary institutions and 
of the town library will probably refer him to books which may 
be accessible in the national library. But are they ? The reso- 
lution of that question involves a needless expenditure of time 
and money. It involves a journey of perhaps a couple of hundred 
miles to learn that, perhaps, after all, the coveted books are not 
in the great library. 

The keen insight of Thomas Carlyle has penetrated to the core 
of this difficulty. There are but three sentences necessary to be 
quoted from the evidence he gave before the Committee of 1848, 
in order to give us the Catalogue question in a nutshell : — 

" A library is not worth anything without a catalogue — it is a 
Polyphemus without any eye in its head ; and you must front the 
difficulties, whatever they may be, of making proper catalogues."* 

« 

• Report of British Museum Inquiry, 4fj2, 
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" Of all catalogues, surely by far the worst is * no catalogue 
at all.'''* 

" There ought to be a catalogue of the Museum, drawn up with 
the best skill possible — a general catalogue ; and there ought to 
be all manner of specific catalogues ; and those catalogues ought 
to be circulated over Great Britain, so that a studious man might 
be able to ascertain what books he could get here when he came 
to London."t 

Is a printed catalogue of the British Museum practicable 1 The 
proposed catalogue would certainly be one of the largest orders 
that has ever gone into a printing office. The present MS. cata- 
logue extends to about two thousand folio volumes. The number 
of separate titles in these volumes is estimated by Mr. Winter 
Jones at three million entries, and the yearly additions are esti- 
mated to amount to nearly thirty thousand volumes. 

The supposed difficulties were summed up by Mr. Winter Jones 
in closing the discussion at the Conference of Librarians, when 
he is reported to have said " that he would be very glad to see 
the catalogue of the British Museum printed ; but there were 
three million titles, and the catalogue would be of no use unless 
these titles were properly arranged. It would take twenty-five or 
thirty years to print in proper order, and by that time three 
hundred thousand or four hundred thousand more titles would 
have accumulated." 

What are the functions of a good catalogue ? Much confusion 
of thought has existed upon this topic. Dr. Crestadoro has most 
clearly indicated the real purposes of a catalogue. The principles 
he lays down have been previously applied in practice, but only 
in a partial manner, and no previous writer has so clearly and 
definitely stated them. A catalogue has two distinct objects. 
The first is to declare exactly and accurately what books are in 
the library. The second is to give a clue by which the searcher 
can find every author, title, and subject named in the titles of 
these books. The first part is an inventory, the second a direc- 
tory. This diversity of function suggests a difference of treat- 
ment. The arrangement of the inventorial portion is a matter of 
comparatively little moment. It may be alphabetical, or classified^ 
or simply a register of the titles of the books as they are added to 

* Report of British Museum Iftquiry^ 4378, t Ibid,, 437o» 
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the library. The inventorial title simply declares that a work 
having that title is in the collection. For the finding or directory 
part of the catalogue the alphabetical arrangement is indis- 
pensable. This is really a concordance index of every word 
named in the inventorial-entry at all likely to become the subject 
of inquiry. Each title has attached to it a consecutive number to 
which the index entries refer. This plan in a crude form has, 
generally been applied to the calendaring of MSS. A partial 
example of its application to printed books is afforded by the 
catalogue of the Chetham Library, of which the first volume was 
issued in 1791. The advantage of this method is that the 
body of the catalogue need never be reprinted. As each fresh 
volume is issued the indexes are incorporated. Thus the last 
volume of the Chetham catalogue, published in 1863, is an index 
to all the authors named in volumes published at intervals during 
three quarters of a century. 

How far does the present MS. catalogue of the British Museum 
afford a basis for such a catalogue? There are four copies made 
by the carbon process of each book-title. Three of these are 
arranged alphabetically and used for various purposes. The 
fourth set is arranged in boxes in the order in which the books 
stand upon the shelves. As the books themselves are arranged 
in nearly a thousand distinct classes, these title-slips really form a 
classified catalogue. There are certain exceptions to this rule. 
For instance, the Grenville collection and the King's library have 
an independent existence, and do not fall within the general clas- 
sification. The first step towards the utilisation of these classified 
titles would be to incorporate with them the titles of all the books 
in collections now kept distinct. Every book in these special 
collections should have a thin dummy representative placed in 
their proper place on the general shelf arrangement. The classi- 
fication of titles of the separate collections would not be either a 
difficult or a lengthy process. At the most it would be the work 
of a few months. The three million titles would thus be '' pro- 
perly arranged." They are already for the most part arranged. 
They would form an inventorial classified catalogue of all the 
books in the museum. The printer would quickly reduce them to 
more manageable proportions than they at present display. The 
advantage of adopting the classified arrangement for the invento^ 
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rial entries, in the case of the British Museum, is that each section 
might then be sold separately. Thus the student, who only wanted 
to know what books there were on mathematics, would not have to 
buy also the portion relating to the history of France. The archi- 
tect could have the books on his science without being burdened 
by lists relating to medicine or astrology. Thus many would pur- 
chase the parts relating to their own special studies. Those 
whose wants were wider and public institutions would obtain the 
entire work. Additions could be treated in precisely the same 
manner. As fast as books were added to the library the titles 
would be arranged in this classified form, and as soon as there 
were enough they could be issued in supplementary volumes and 
parts, so that the mathematician could from time to time add to 
his first volume the supplements concerning his favourite science, 
and the architect keep up his acquaintance with the bibliography 
of his own profession. These titles should be stereotyped and 
sold to all libraries and persons who cared to buy them. In this 
way many bibliographical lists of great use to students would be 
undertaken by private persons and societies. This suggestion of 
stereotyping titles for co-operative cataloguing was made by the 
late Professor C. C. Jewett 

So much for the inventorial part of the catalogue. This, even, 
if issued alone would be an immense boon. All classified cata- 
logues, however, need the aid of good indexes to supplement 
their deficiencies. The importance of indexes is beginning to be 
better understood. There is a witty saying that " the index of a 
book should be made by the author ; anybody can do the rest of 
it" Every name and topic that can possibly become an object 
of research should be made into an index-entry. Each section 
should have its own index, and each index-entry should be sepa- 
rately stereotyped, so as to allow of every needful manipulation. 
The preparation of the indexes could go on concunently with 
the printing. The inventorial catalogue would always remain 
valid, and the incorporation at intervals of the successive indexes 
wotdd give minute references to authors and topics which the 
most elaborate classification could not supply. 

It is difficult to state exactly the extent of the work. As a 
rough approximation it may be estimated that it would be equal 
to about one hundred volumes of the size of Chambers's Encyclo- 
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fcedia, seventy containing the inventorial titles and thirty the 
finding index. 

The question of cost is, if not paramount, at least important 
Mr. G. BuUen has hazarded a guess that the printing might cost 
;^ioo,ooo. This sum may appear startling, yet after all it is 
much less than the cost of a single iron-clad, which goes to the 
bottom of the sea at the first available opportunity without having 
ever been of the slightest service. 

How long would it take to print such a catalogue? A com- 
positor could set up in type about forty of these titles each day. 
By having one hundred men employed upon the task it could be 
accomplished within three years. A greater number of men 
would, of course, accomplish the task more quickly. 

The plan thus sketched, if energetically carried out, would give 
us in the shortest time, in the most useful form, and at the 
cheapest rate, a catalogue of the books in the British Museum. 
It is devised to meet the objections sometimes made to the 
printing of the catalogues of libraries of the first magnitude. In 
this we may surely ask our nation to take the lead. Such a 
record would be an inestimable boon to learning all over the 
world. The wonder is that it has been so long delayed. 
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BY RICHARD M. NEWTON. 
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T X riTHIN the last three-quarters of a century literature has 
^ ^ witnessed the birth and growth of a new historical 
method. Never again will the mere annalist be honoured with 
the title of historian. Livy, Herodotus, William of Malmesbury, 
Froissart, believed that they had fulfilled their office when they 
had collected industriously, examined more or less carefully, and 
written down the picturesque details they had observed or read 
or heard reported. But when this work has been performed 
the task of the modern historian is but fairly begun. We have 
learnt that no development of human history can take place 
except as the result of causes existing in previous conditions, and 
moving forward to new issues in the future. Whatever may be 
the fate of the doctrine of evolution in physical science — a matter 
on which I have not a word to say, for I have scarcely a single 
qualification for the enquiry — it is the only principle which can 
convert historical research from the mere accumulation of a mass 
of empirical details into a science ; it is the only key which 
unlocks the problems presented to us by each successive epoch ; 
it affords the only means by which we can forecast the future. 
And the writer who would win and keep the name of historian 
now, must show not merely what has happened in bygone years, 
but how the conditions and the events that he describes have 
come about, and what are the principles that bind the whole into 
an unbroken chain of cause and effect. In the middle of the 
last century ,the history of Greece was a collection of scraps 
about the quarrels of Athens, Sparta, Thebes. For English readers 
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Grote finished that. The history of Rome was a long tale in 
which a succession of soldiers with short swords and long spears 
won no end of battles, and then gave the conquered codes of 
inexorable law. Gibbon and Mommsen have finished that. The 
history of England, barring a tale about Alfred letting some cakes 
burn, began with the landing of William of Normandy, passed 
into darkness again, and made a fresh start when Henry VIII, 
and the Reformation brought in the New Era. Freeman and Froude 
have finished that. 

In these provinces we have learnt the lesson that evolution is 
the key to human history, I am to-night to make a humble 
attempt to apply it to one small, very small, department, I 
scarcely dare say of literature, but of human thought and feeling. 

In the long review of successive generations, no phenomena 
are more striking than the vast changes in the ideals, the way of 
regarding the objects of life, the aspirations and the strivings of 
men of the same country at different epochs. It may be true 
that the materia prima of humanity is the same at all times and 
everywhere ; it is equally true that the impulses which give form 
and colour to its outward life exhibit differences incalculably 
varied and incalculably removed. Not to compare differences 
more extreme, our own country has seen strange changes in all 
thestf particulars. For somewhere about a century. Englishmen 
in nuipbers were ready to sacrifice ease, friends, money, life, to 
rescue the Holy Land from the Turk. Two centuries later, and 
that motive would not extract a groat from an English pocket, 
would not keep and English head awake an hour at night. Later 
again came a time when the absorbing end. of life seemed to be 
to fight the Spaniard and the Pope ; again, when it was to drown 
all serious political or religious thoughts in sensual enjoyments, 
and to sneer at them as the care only of fools ; again, when 
dread of a future judgment moved every rank of society to think 
of Heaven and Hell, and vast numbers of men to alter their ways 
accordingly; again, when the accumulation of money has been 
regarded as the only aim of a sensible man. Each of these 
epochs had its special literature ; and, as the tide that fills the 
estuaiy of some great river with the rushing sea, flushes also the 
shallows of each tiny creek, and is felt amongst the sedges and 
the willows that grow too far inland for any drop of salt water 
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ever to reach them, the spirit of the time reaches even the 
obscurest department of thought. Each of these epochs has its 
special epitaph I And, as an accomplished bibliographer has no 
difficulty in fixing within a reasonable number of years the date 
of a book from internal evidence, as a student of architecture has 
no difficulty in dating a town hall or a cathedral, so a student of 
history in its wider sense has no difficulty in ascertaining when 
an epitaph has been written, and in showing that the same spirit 
of the time which determined the tone of its poetry, the motives 
appealed to in its political speeches, the character of its plays» 
the treatment of its literary topics, has determined the inscriptions 
on its tombstones too. Within the compass allotted me, I can 
only indicate and suggest The application of the principle in- 
volved when once perceived is easy enough. 

The forms of epitaph to which I propose to apply these prin- 
ciples correspond, speaking broadly, and with the exception of 
the first form, to six half centuries. I have named them for con- 
venience sake. 

The Dog-Latin, or Mediaeval, Period. Middle Ages to nearly 

1570- 

The Renaissance — from 1570 to 1630. 

The Puritan — from 1630 to nearly 1700. 

The Infidel — ^from 1700 to 1770 fully. 

The Methodist — from 1770 to 1820. 

The Suppressed — from 1820 to present date. 

These dates, of course, are approximate only. No year can be 
named as ah exact demarcating line. It n^ust further be borne 
in mind that a difference of from twenty-five to forty years is 
evident between the epitaphs of a remote country village and 
those of a metropolis. London, Bristol, York, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, furnish the dates of earliest change. A churchyard in 
Westmoreland or Derbyshire will furnish amongst the latest 
Between the two are all the gradations in proportion to the inter- 
course of the place with some greater centre, in epitaphs as in all 
forms of* changing expression besides. 

I. 

During the long intellectual night that followed the breakup of 
the Roman Empire, when the universal language of the learned 

H 
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was Latin of the canine type, the epitaph was often a fearful and 
wonderful affair. But it is, I regret to say, vain to attempt to re- 
produce in English the elaborate encomiums of dead abbots and 
priors which, couched in their strange jargon of mediaeval latinj 
the monks were fond of spending their ingenuity upon. Their 
Dog-latin Form is of their essence. What is usually taken for 
granted in them is that the world was made for priests, and that 
virtue consists in living in a damp cell, in singing endless psalms, 
and in obeying spiritual superiors ; and the epitaph shows the 
ideal plainly enough. Any man who can read Dog-latin with 
ease can easily recognize the epitaph. 

2. 

But the Renaissance came, and with it came the long- 
smouldering revolt against the rule of the priests. The Humanists, 
nowhere so vividly called up before us as in Friedrich Strauss* 
Life of Ulrich von Hutten^ brought into letters the new spirit of 
freedom which they had imbibed from the recovered literature of 
Greece and classic Rome. Erasmus, Dean Colet, von Hiitten, 
and men of the type of Browning's Grammarian^ who 

Settled Hoti's business — let it be — 

Properly based Oun, 
Gave us the doctrine of the Enclitic De., 

Dead from the waist down, 

brought in the new impulses in letters, as Luther did in religion. 
In architecture, Gothic was dead — ^had died in Tudor — and had 
left no child behind. The old heathen temples and basilicas 
furnished the new models. Wren built St. Paul's, and gave to 
Byzantine the grandest of Renaissance cathedrals this side the Alps; 
Michael Angelo St. Peter's, the grandest on the other. But it 
suffices to indicate this magnificent burst of intellect when one 
names Michael Angelo, Shakspere, Columbus. The epitaph is 
no longer a mere piece of monkish adulation of the churchman 
and of the vurtues of the cloister. Men, it recognizes, were made 
for the great world of action and suffering, for love and marriage, 
for travel and for trade ; not sent here to mumble prayers at 
shrines of dubious saints. In Worcester Cathedral is a tablet of 
the Renaissance period inscribed :— 
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DepositQ Robert! Luddington generosi hie prope uxoris 
suae Letitiae, patru ac consangutneoru cineres adjacet. Qui 
juvenis Soeietati Mercatoru Londinensiu Turcieae Quaestor 
peragravit Italia, Graecii, Turcisl, Syria, Palaestrini, /Egyptn, 
Persia, Arabill, Caldea, Barbaric, Brazile^ Moluccas, India 
Orientalem, earumgue fere omnium linguas calluit. Reversus 
singulos hujus civitatis honores cu dignitate gessit, aetatisq 
reliquiu studiis impendit. Pietate in Deu, caritate in pauperes, 
Humanitate in omnes, religiosissime coluit. Basilicam banc 
quotidie frequentana, in e^ tandem acquievit. 

Obiit Aug. 4 A.D. 1625. 

JEt&t suae 76. 

How many grains of salt must be taken with this marvellous 
account — marvellous even for the heroic days of Raleigh and 
Hawkins, of Humphrey Gilbert and Richard Grenville and Francis 
Drake — and especially with the assurance that our stout com- 
mercial traveller was skilled in almost all the languages of all 
the countries named, it would be difficult to decide. What is 
clearer is, that the Renaissance spirit is in every line. 

Also in Worcester Cathedral, on a true brother of Browning's 
Grammarian : — 

Mane, hospes, et lege. Magr Henricus Bright Celeberri- 
mus Gymnasiarcha, Qui Scholae R^ae istic fundatae per totos 
40 annos summ4 cum laude praefuit. Quo non alter magis 
sedulus fuit scitusve ac dexter in Latinis, Graecis, Hebraicis 
Uteris feliciter edocendis. Teste utraque AcademiH quam 
instruzit afTatim numerosi pube literarid. Sed et totidem 
annis, eoque amplius Theologiam professus et hujus Ecclesiae 
per leptennum Canonicus major, saepissimehic et alibi, sacrum 
Dei praeconem magno cum zelo ac fructu egit. Vir pius, 
doctus, integer, frugi de Republic^ deq. Ecclesia optime 
meritus. A laboribus perdiu, pemoctuque ab Ano 1562 ad 
l6a6 strenue usq. exautlatis. 

4 Martis suaviter requievit in Domino. 

In the same cathedral, in quaint capitals, is a memorial of an 
early Protestant bishop : — 

NICHOLAUS EPIS WIGORN HERE * BORNE ' HERE * BISHOP * 
BURIED • HERE * A ' BULLINGHAM * BY • NAME ' AND * 
STOCKE • A • MAN * TWICE * MARRIED ' IN ' CODES ' 
FEARE • CHIEF ' PASTOR " LATE ' OF ' LINCOLNE * 
FLOCKE 'WHOM 'OXFORD 'TRAIN ED 'UP* IN 'YOWTHE * 
WHOM • CAMBRIDGE ' DOCTOR * DID ' CREATE * A ;. 
PAINEFULL • PREACHER " OF ' THE * TRUTH ' HE ' 
CHANGED • THIS " LIFE * FOR ' HAPPIE * STATE 

18 APRILIS 1576, 
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How our Dog-latin monks would have been disgusted with the 
employment of the vernacular in an epitaph on a bishop ; how 
they would have been horrified by the " twice married in Godes 
feare I " 

One more illustration of the Renaissance form, as it passes into 
the Puritan, and we reach the third of our divisions : — 

Mrs. Elizabeth Chowne, who died the last day of 
August, 1597. 

Here lies Elizabeth, twice happy wife of two good 
virtuous men, blest from above with both, and without both, 
a godly life till seventie fiv^ she lived in- perfect love, 
resting a widdow eyght and twenty yeares. 

Joying to see her dearest issue wed, 

Before her God in glory she appeares 

Her corps feede wormes, her Sowle by Christ is fed. 



Next came Puritanism, represented in literature by Bunyan 
and Milton ; in politics by Cromwell, Hampden, Vane ; in 
philosophy by Cudworth ; in divinity by the Westminster 
Assembly, and by Baxter, Owen, Matthew Henry, John Howe. 
As to its spirit, never had any epoch been characterised by in- 
tenser religious feeling, and this religious feeling it was which 
stamped itself on all the characteristic productions of the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Macaulay says, in his Essay on 
Milton^ — 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar character 
from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal interests. Not 
content with acknowledging, in general terms, an over-ruling Providence, 
they habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great Being, for whose 
power nothing was too vast ; for whose inspection nothing was too minute. 
To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the great end of 
existence. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which other 
sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching occa- 
sional glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on his intolerable brightness, and to commune with him face to fece. 
Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference 
between the greatest and meanest of mankind seemed to vanish when com- 
pared with the boundless interval which separated the whole race from him 
on whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. They recognised no title to 
superiority but his favour ; and, confident of that favour, they despised all 
^he accomplishments and all the dignities of the world. If they were unac- 
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quainted with the works of philosophers and poets, they were deeply read 
in the oracles of God ; if their names were not found in the register of 
heralds, they were recorded in the Book of Life ; if their steps were not accom- 
panied by a splendid train of menials, legions of ministering angels had charge 
over them. Their palaces were houses not made with hands ; their diadems 
crowns of glory, which should never fade away. On the rich and the eloquent, 
on nobles and priests, they looked down with contempt ; for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime 
language, nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the impo- 
sition of a mightier hand. The very meanest of them was a being to whose 
fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest action 
the spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious interest, who had been 
destined, before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity which 
should continue when heaven and earth should have passed away. 

As to fonn, the earlier Puritan writers, notably Owen and Baxter, 

wrote with extreme negligence of style ; the later, of whom the 

most familiar to us is Matthew Henry, fell into the opposite 

extreme of an elaborate quaintness, soon tiresome and at length 

almost disgusting. Matthew Meade's Almost Christian discovered, 

or the false prof essor tried and cast, is one of the extreme instances 

of the latter kind We have these peculiarities, as well as the 

intense religious feeling of Puritanism, fully represented in its 

epitaphs. In Warwick Church, date 1636, appears one in memory 

of 

Mistress Cissely Puckering. 



I rest secure, Christ's my king. 

Death's terrors nought affright me, nor his sting, 

I sleep secure, for Christ's my sovereign king. 



Birth, breeding, beauty, grace, and carriage sweet 
In thee, deare sainte, did all together meet. 
The sun ne'er saw a comelier face than thine. 
Nor Heaven received a spirit more divine. 
Thrice happy parents, such a child to breed, 
B^ot again of God's immortal seed. 
Cease sorrowing then, with saints and angels sing 
To see her matcht with an eternal king. 

Two years later in date, in St. Michael's, Coventry, is one on a 
child of seven years old : — 

Forbid not 
little ones to come 
unto Christ, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven, 
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Out of these stones shall God raise a child of William 

Starnton of Starnton in Com Notts. Esq. and Ann his 

wife, who here offer up as holy to the Lord ye firstfruits of 

ye womb, their eldest daughter Frances, who performed her 

vow to forsake ye world anno aetatis 7 salutes 1638 this 

no monument of their grief but a memorial of that blessing 

ye gift whereof they so loved that they held even ye losse 

deare. 

Deare Losse, who this remaines alone, 

That we bad parents give a stone : 

Since Destiny as it appeares 

By method kills not nor by yeares ; 

And thou who tookst our shape and breath 

Art made our auncient now in death : 

Be thou our pledge to Heaven, whilst we 

Haste to the grave to follow thee. 

Many of us have read the epitaph in Stratford-on-Avon Church 
on Shakspere's daughter Susanna, who died in 1649: — 

Worthy above her sex, but that's not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistriss Hall, 
Something of Shakspere was in that, but this 
Wholly of Him, with whom she's now in bliss. 
Then, passenger, hast ne'er a teare 
To weep with her that wept with all : 
That wept, yet set herself to cheere 
Them up with with comforts cordiall. 
Her love shall live, her mercy spread 
When thou hast ne'er a teare to shed. 

In Wotton-under-Edge Church, in Glostershire, on a tablet to 
the memory of ** Peter Bird who departed this life in 1637," are 
the lines — 2l pun being obviously intended — 

Here lyeth a Bird whose body left his sperritt. 
Ascended hath the Heavens through the merritt 
Of Christ his Saviour which shall once again 
Assume the body and aye blest remayne. 

A grimmer side of Puritanism is shown in an epitaph in the 
graveyard of Glasgow Cathedral, 

Here lies the corps of Robert Burton, John Hart, 
Robert Scott, Matthew Patonn, John Richmond James 
Johnstone, Archibald Stewart, James Winning, John Main, 
who suffered at the Cross of Glasgow for their testimony to 
the Covenants and work of Reformation, because they durst 
not own the authority of the then tyrants, destroying the 
same betwixt 1666 and 1668, 
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Yean sixty six and eighty four 

Did send their souls home into glore ; 

Whose bodies here interred lie 

Then sacrifice to tyranny. 

To Covenants and Reformation 

Cause they adhered in their station 

These nine, with others in this yard 

Whose heads and bodies were not spared 

Their testimonies foes to bury 

Caus'd beat the drums then in great fury, 

They'll know at Resurrection day. 

To murder saints was no safe play. 

■ 

It is impossible to mistake the stem anticipation of vengeance 
that gives its sting to the last line. For both happiness and 
misery the future life was as real to Puritan and Covenanter as 
this. These examples may suffice. The strong belief in the 
reality of a Divine government of the world, of a redemption of 
souls by a Saviour, of a glorious immortality for the believer, and 
of endless torment for the reprobate, expressed in language of 
quaintness sufficient to suggest the Puritan descent of many of 
those Americanisms which half amuse, half shock us, are the cha- 
racteristics of the epitaph from 1650 to nearly 1700. 

4. 
But a great change came over English society at the Restora-> 
tion. To the reign of the Saints succeeded the reign of the 
Courtezans. Says Macaulay, in his Essay on the Comic Drama- 
tists : " Before the Restoration many signs indicated that a period 
of licence was at hand. The Restoration crushed for a time the 
Puritan party, and placed supreme power in the hands of a liber- 
tine. The political counter-revolution assisted the moral counter- 
revolution, and was in turn assisted by it. A period of wild and 
desperate dissoluteness followed. Even in remote manor houses 
and hamlets the change was in some degree felt, but in London 
che outbreak of debauchery was appalling." Then was the hey- 
day of the vilest literature of all our varied history, that which 
bears on its bound and printed obscenity the names of Wycherly, 
Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, D'Urfey, and alas I one name 
whose degradation is the deeper as his powers were nobler, the 
name of Dryden. And in the eighteenth century it came about 
that the old Puritan faith had so passed away from the minds of 
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Englishmen that in his advertisement to the first edition of the 
Analogy Butler wrote : — » 

It is come, I know not how, to te taken for granted, by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly Ihey treat it as if, in the 
present age, this were an agreed point among all people of discernment, and 
nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, 
as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world. 

In architecture, the century produced such work as that which 
is the horror of ^ampton Court ; in poetry, that classic school 
of which, when Pope had taught every scribbler his jingle and his 
trick, Akenside was as good a representative as any ; in politics, 
statesmen like Robert Walpole and members of parliament like 
those who skulked away from his office with their two hundred 
guinea bribes in their pockets as the price of their votes; in 
divinity, such m^n as Thackeray's George Warrington saw at 
Tunbridge Wells. I have named the epitaph of this time the 
InfideL Judge if it be misplaced. The Puritan quaintness is 
gone, indeed, and that might well be spared. But the Puritan 
faith is gone too, and the tombs where the dead are laid bear 
only inscriptions dictated by a scepticism that doubts everything, 
or by a materialism that only refrains from denying because 
denial would not be decent in a church ; and in meet accom- 
paniment the epitaphs, which fifty years before told of the great 
hope of men, are now covered with lists of secular titles and 
genealogical tables of descent ! Such an epitaph there is in 
. Wigan Churchyard to the memory of Emily, wife of Ralph 
Thicknesse, banker, which, after giving us full information about 
her lineage and connections, winds up with informing us that, 
" as a woman, she had no faults and few imperfections, and as a 
wife sh6 had neither." 

In Wotton-under-Edge Church, a tablet commemorates— 

Dorothy wife of William Taswell, and daughter of 
Mr. Kennet of Feversham in Kent, who, in cultivating 
those qualifications which embellish and exalt the female 
mind, paid a just attention to the humbler offices of domestic 
life. She died Oct. 28, 1777, aged 62 years. 

In Exeter Cathedral I copied the following on Felicia Jemina, 
wife of Lord Beauchamp : — 
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Words cannot express her worth, her virtues, and 
accomplishments, nor the just grief of her lamenting family ; . 
but in Heaven, received by angels, she will meet her due 
^ reward. • 

In Gloucester Cathedral : — 

Near this place rest the remains of Mary, late wife of 
Luke Singleton, Esq. In life guided by virtue, amiable in 
person, polite in manners, and much respected for her good 
sense, she died March 3rd, 1761. 

These epitaphs would have been simply impossible in either the 
Puritan or the Methodist time. 
From Ashby-de-la-Zouch Church comes my nejjt : — 

Here lye the Remains of the Right Hble. Theophilus 
Earl of Huntingdon Lord Hastings, Hungerford-Botreaux 
Moels Newmark and Molins. If his Birth deserved respect 
his life deserved it more. If he derived his titles from a 
long roll of illustrious ancestors he reflected back on them 
superior honors. He enrolled nobility by virtue — he was of 
the first rank in both, good in every relation of natural duty 
and of social life. The learning he acquired at school he 
improved at Oxford under the care of that excellent person 
the present Bishop of Gloucester. . Acquainted by his studies 
with the characters of past ages, he acquired by his travel 
knowledge of the men and manners of his own. He visited 
France, Italy and even Spain. After these excursions into 
other countries he settled in his own. His own was dear to 
him. No man had juster notions of the true constitution of 
her government. No man had a more comprehensive view of 
her real interests, domestic and foreign. Capable of excelling 
in every form of public life he chose to appear in none. His 
mind fraught with knowledge, his heart elevated with senti- 
ments of unaffected patriotism, he looked down from higher 
ground on the low level of a futile and corrupt generation. 
Despairing to do national good he mingled as little as his 
rank permitted in national affairs. Home is the true refuge 
of a wise man's life. Home was the refuge of his. By his 
marriage with the Lady Selina second daughter and one of 
the co-heirs of Washington Earl Feyrers he secured to him- 
self in retreat a scene of happiness he could not have found 
in the world, the uninterrupted joys of conjugal love, the 
never-failing comforts of cordiaHriendship. Every care was 
softened, every satisfaction heightened, every hour passed 
smoothly away in the company of one who enjoyed a per- 
petual serenity of soul that none but those can feel in this 
life that are prepared for greater bliss in the next 
I 
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By her this monument is created to record the virtues 
, of the deceased and the grief of the living. He was bom 
Nov. 12, 1696, and married the said Lady Mar. 3, 1728. By 
her he had four sons and three daughters. 

Then follow all the particulars of these seven children, and at last : 

The said earl died of a fit of apoplexy Oct. 13, 1746, in 
the 50th year of his age. 

And all this irreverent and unbecoming tirade in a church ! To 
this kind of stufif it only needed adding that the stones of the 
eighteenth century should commemorate personal beauty and 
genteel manners, while they say nothing of higher things ; and 
this I have repeatedly seen. And in one case, at Stafford, an 
epitaph informs the reader that the lady it commemorates died of 
a miscarriage ! In another church, the chief point of one of 
the epitaphs is that the deceased exhibited all the virtues of a 
Freemason ! Reverence was dead. Certainly there is no mis- 
taking the epitaph of the eighteenth century. 

To this period belong two sub- varieties, the literary and the 
grotesque. Of the former, we all know specimens enough. In 
their frigid elegance, their scholastic correctness, not unfrequently 
with those references to the heathen gods and goddesses so dear 
to the classic school, they exhibit the cold intellectualism of the 
period, utterly unwarmed by the religious fervour of either the 
previous or the succeeding time. Pope's epitaphs may serve as 
examples. They are too familiar to need quotation. Of a 
slightly different type is the well-known inscription in Edmonton 

Churchyard : — 

To tlie Memory of 
C HARLEs Lamb, 
Died 27th December, 1834, aged 59. 
Farewell, dear Friend, that smile, that harmless mirth, 
No more shall gladden our domestic hearth ; 
That rising tear, with pain forbid to flow, 
Better than words no more assuage our woe ; 
That hand outstretched from small but well-earned store, 
Yield succour to the destitute no more. 
Yet art thou not all lost ; thro' many an age 
With sterling sense and humour shall thy page 
Win many an English bosom, pleased to see 
That old and happier vein reviv'd in thee. 
This for our earth, and if with friends we share 
Our joys in Heaven, we hope to meet thee there. 
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Of the grotesque, which belongs to the last ten years of the last 
century and the first twenty of this, we had numerous examples 

I brought before us on a previous occasion. They are a survival 
of eighteenth century feeling into the Methodist time, and express 
a revolt against Methodism like the revolt of the Humanists, and 
before them of the Troubadours, against the Romish Church. 

. The specimens read on our previous evening will most probably 
be sufficiently remembered for illustration. The well-known 
epitaph composed by Benjamin Franklin on himself may serve as 
an illustration of the occasional combination of the literary and 
the grotesque : — 

The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, like the cover 
of an old book (its contents torn out, and stripped of its 
lettering and gilding) lies here food for worms ; yet the work 
itself sliall not be lost, for it will (as he believed) appear 
once more in a new and more beautiful edition, corrected 
and amended by the author. 

Occasionally the Methodist epitaph is grotesque in form, but the 
origin of this queer union is usually incapacity and obtuseness in 
the composer. In Nuneaton Churchyard is an instance, date 
1817. The name of those interred is Ball: — 

As near unto this gate we lie. 

Pray think on death as you pass by, 

And your own sins before it is too late, 

That you may enter the heavenly gate. 

When death doth strike, great will be your falls. 

For you will be like to these poor Balls. 

5- 
But men have never been able to satisfy themselves with mere 
denial long. The Methodist revival had gradually been spread- 
ing. Wesley and Whitfield outside the church, Simeon and 
the Evangelicals within it, had brought a new spirit, nay, had 
brought the new spirit back, into the nation. I will not weary 
you by dwelling on the change in all departments of activity that 
accompanied this; of the revolt against the senseless tyranny of 
the "rules'* and of the Classic School; of the new departure of 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Burns, Scott, Byron; of the numberless 
reforms of old abuses; of that French Revolution which for good 
and evil has been the landmark that divides for continental 
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Europe the old regime from the new. The faith of the Puritan 
time is expressed again in the epitaph, but the form is different. 
For quaintness there is gush; for balanced antitheses in deca- 
syllabic lines there are verses from popular hymns; for trust in 
the Saviour of the elect there is the doctrine known to theologians 
as the doctrine of substitution; there is a very special and vivid 
realization, under earthly images, of the horrors of hell and of 
the pleasures of heaven, and there appears sometimes in painful 
prominence that reduction to a mere selfish seeking for personal 
safety from punishment which is often felt to be the most defective 
side of Methodism. 

In Keighley Churchyard there is an epitaph that expresses 
strongly enough faith in a future life, but which apparently con- 
cedes that, if it would only last, an irreligious life would be 
satisfactory enough. At any rate, the only reason for thinking a 
religious life best is that it is more remunerative to have pleasure 
on a long lease than on a short one : — 

When life's tempestuous storms are o'er, 
How calm he meets the peaceful shore, 

Who lived averse to sin ; 
Such peace on virtue's path attends, 
That when the sinner's pleasure ends, 

The good man's joys begin. 

Near the grave of Charles Lamb, in Edmonton Churchyard, is 
the following : — 

Alas ! theyre gone in nature's prime, 

They withered like a rose 
That dropt before it scarce had time 

Its beauty to disclose. 
But now they rest in peace and hope 

Of that rejoicing day. 
For him who rose to raise them up 

To joys that ne'er decay. 
When the archangel's tnimpet sounds, 

And souls to bodies join. 

Thousands will wish their lives below 

Had been as short as thine. 
Date 1827. 

In Old Malton Churchyard occurs the following : — 

In Memory of 
Elizabeth, Wife of William Barr, 1797. 
Sarah, „ „ ,,1809. 
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Their precious moments now are past 
Their body's rest beneath the dust 
And safe from care and strife 
Thro* Christ enjoys eternal life. 
Death doth not always warning give, 
So pray be careful how you live. 

But it is needless to multiply instances ; the nearest parish church, 
if old enough, will supply enough, and the Methodist epitaph is 
easy to recognize. The frequently absurd little verses still printed 
on funeral cards, from which we extracted so much amusement in 
our former discussion, are survivals from the Methodist period, 
and are in no way characteristic of the present tendency amongst 
those who strongly feel the current of the time. 

6. 

The last of my half centuries, the one in which we are living, 
has seen another change, not less marked than any that have pre- 
ceded it. We are agreed that the long formal inscription is out 
of place ; we smile alike at the Puritan quaintness and at the 
Methodist verses from hymns ; we turn with disgust from the all 
but avowed scepticism of the eighteenth century, and we either 
leave the tomb marked only with name and date, or add some 
text from Holy Writ that suffices to indicate a regret, or a 
character, or a hope. We should feel a fuller unveiling to be in- 
congruous, if not almost indecent. 

On the grave of Hartley Coleridge, at Grasmere, are the words ; 

By Thy cross and passion, Good Lord, deliver us. 

In Stockport Cemetery there is an epitaph on a man, not an 
Englishman, who came to the neighbourhood when about thirty 
years of age, and died there : — 

By faith he sojourned in the land as in a strange country ; 
For he looked for a city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

In the little churchyard of St. Tudno, near Llandudno, in North 
Wales, John Bright — Dissenter of the Dissenters as he is — has 
placed on the grave of a son the inscription : — 

And there shall be one fold, and one Shepherd, 
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I have read on a tombstone, I forget where, the four words of 
quotation, full of suppressed and suggestive feeling : — 

Until the day dawn. 

In Westminster Abbey Dean Stanley has placed a tablet in 
memory of Frederick Maurice: — 

He came to bear witness of the light. 

In the cemetery at Stockport, over the remains of a very young 
child, is the quotation : — 

But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot : then 
He put forth his hand, and took her in again unto Him into 
the ark. 

In Heaton Chapel Churchyard the mourning parents have in- 
scribed over a child taken from them a few years ago : — 

We asked life of Thee, and Thou gavest it : even length 
of days for ever and ever. 

I have named this, the latest and present form, the Suppressed. 
It is needless to show how it exhibits the temper of the time. 
The indisposition to speak familiarly of sacred subjects, the 
underlying earnest craving for something to rest on in the far 
beyond, the sense of a mystery in Life and Death in presence of 
which we are but 

Infants crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry, 

are conditions of that mental and emotional atmosphere which 
the nineteenth century inhales at every breath, and not least by 
the graves of friends. 

The Epitaph is more than a mere memorial of dead persons : 
more than an empty encomium, or a conventional tribute, or a 
vehicle for ostentatious display. These memorials of our fathers 
interest me strangely. They are unconscious and involuntary 
registers of the changes in our national history, and, as a student, 
I can never look at them without seeing again the features, 
the mental characteristics, of their vanished times. As a man, 
in spite of all that is absurd, or mean, or repulsive, in many of 
them, I cannot read without feeling them to be amongst the 
most pathetic expressions we have of the most universal and 
inexorable of the sorrows, and of the greatest of all the hopes, 
of men. 
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/^N£ of the drawbacks to the subject in hand is that to deal 
^-^ with it with any proper degree of care the introductory 
remarks must bear the largest proportion to the whole, for the 
simple reason that a large amount of ground has to be cleared 
before any comparison can be made betwixt north and south 
English names. 

But I will be brief, nevertheless. The history of English bap- 
tismal names can boast two great battles. The first between 
Norman and Saxon, the second between English and Jew. 
Before the close of the twelfth century not more than ten or fifteen 
names used at the font before the Conquest were in familiar use. 
The Norman certainly was a conquest so far as nomenclature is 
concerned. The Saxon was revenged, however, by the introduc- 
tion of an English Bible in 1526. TyndaFs Version was followed 
by other versions in 1535, 1538, 1557, and 1568. These gave 
the English people of the middle and lower classes for the first time 
a knowledge of the Scripture narratives as we know them. They 
were now read in the services of the Church throughout England 
in the Vulgar Tongue. What was the almost immediate result 1 
At the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, the Norman font names, 
such as William, Guy, Robert, Dick, Harry, Roger, Miles, Hamond, 
Ingram, and Warin, niled still supreme. Before her death they 
had received a mortal wound. More names became obsolete or 
archaic in Elizabeth's reign than any other reign of English 
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history. In a word, the Saxon received his revenge five hundred 
years after he had been outraged. His names of Goddard, and 
Guthlac, and Godwin, and Godier, had had to give way to 
Ingelram, and Payne, and Emery, and Hamond. And now Ingel- 
ram, and Payne, and Emery, and Hamond, had to make their 
curtsy and go ; for Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, in the New 
Testament, not to mention the twelve patriarchs in the Old, 
began to knock each other about in the nursery — Jack gave up 
courting Gill, and Dinah and Hamor did all the flirting. Modern 
fashion has toned down the excesses of the Puritan, but he has 
left his mark. At this moment in England, apart from certain 
modem innovations, our baptismal nomenclature is a stream run- 
ning from these two founts. But not alike everywhere. There 
^re counties in England where the Norman can say : " Here I 
hold ground and mean to hold it." There are tracts of country, 
on the other hand, where the Hebrew can say : " Here have I 
prevailed." Let me at the outset say that Lancashire and York- 
shire are peculiarly the property of the Hebrew. Having made 
the assertion, let me proceed to try to prove it. I believe the 
causes are very easy of explanation. One thing I will say ; they 
reveal an interesting page of English history in a matter of detail 
which has been almost wholly lost sight of in the more exciting 
narrative of its general politics. 

Again, too, let me clear the ground. I use the term " Norman" 
names for simplicity's sake. By " Norman" names I mean not 
merely all that the Normans introduced, but also a large number 
that followed afterwards, only indirectly through them. " Baldwin," 
for instance, we owe to the Fleming. It will bfe easier, however, 
to use one term for all, and with this statement I pass on. 

It may be said, " but there were many Scripture names in use 
before the Reformation and the English Bible." Undoubtedly ; 
but they are precisely those we should expect to be used. Not 
one of them do we owe to an English Bible. They are of three 
kinds. 

I. Saints' names. The stories of the saints were carefully 
taught by the priesthood. As the festival of each saint came 
round the day was observed. Thus such names as Thomas, 
James, John, Matthew, Nicholas, Peter, Bartholomew, and 
Catharine were amongst the commonest in the land. 
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IL The Notable Names of Scripture — ^Joseph, Abel, Adam, 

Eve, Daniel, and even Noah — were often used at the font, simply 

because their stories had been rendered familiar to our villagers 

through the Mystery Plays, performed under the supervision of 

% the Church, the precursors of our modem drama. 

III. The Crusades gave us several of our most prominent Scrip- 
ture names. John, Baptist, Ellis, and Jordan were all thus origi- 
nated. Ellis was the usual term for Elias. Every crusader carried 
his bottle, wherein to bring home water from the Jordan for bap* 
tismal use. John the Baptist, the second Elias, was the central 
figure. Hence John, Baptist, Ellis, and even Jordan itself, came 
to be numbered among our most familiar names. 

There, however, we end. The English Bible, in 1526, intro* 
duced a totally different class of sacred names. From that day 
all the out-of-the-way and hitherto-unknown names of Scripture 
came into use. In a word, the non-ecclesiastic names became 
popular. The Bible, posted up in every church, might be read 
of all ; and all who could, probably did read it. This had an 
instant effect upon our nomenclature. Names familiar enough 
in our own day, but till then absolutely unknown, were brought 
forth from their hiding places and made subservient to the new 
impulse of the nation. Names associated with the more obscure 
books of the Bible begin now to be inscribed upon our registers. 
This is found to have been alike customary over the whole of 
England, north and south. The Proceedings in Chancery will 
show the effect to the close of Elizabeth's reign. Names like 
Dyna Bocher, Phennina Salmon, Sydrach Sympson, Dedimus 
Buckland, Ezekiel Guppye, Reuben Crane, Abacuke Harman, or 
Melchisadek Payne, meet one at every turn. The Domestic State 
Papers of James I. are still more largely tinged with this new 
influence. We now are brought face to face with Uriah Bab- 
ington, Aquila Wykes, Hilkiah Crooke, Caleb Morley, Philemon 
Powell, Ananias Dyce, or Zachaeus Ivitts. No particular dis- 
trict could claim these names as peculiar to itself. The spirit of 
a new kind of liberty was diffused throughout the length and 
breadth of England. The Bible was a new world of treasures, 
and each as he travelled through picked up that which pleased 
him most. This new custom reached its climax at the Common- 
wealth. " Cromwell," said Cleveland, ** hath beat up his drums 

J 
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clean through the Old Testament ; you may know the genealogy 
of our Saviour by the names of his regiment'* 

The name of ** Praise-God Barebone" brings us to a climax of 
another kind, and here we find ourselves obliged to enter into a 
short controversy. The very fact that the north of England was # 
wholly untouched by it is only a reason for our briefly alluding to it. 

We JEure all sensitive, and some of our Nonconformist friends 
have occasionally sent sore letters to Notes and Queries^ or written 
indignant articles all to show that there were no Puritan eccen- 
tricities in baptismal nomenclature. This is a mistake. We can- 
not doubt the fact, because our registers declare it Much better 
would it be to say : ** There were eccentricities no doubt, but 
they began much earlier than is generally supposed, for they are 
found repeatedly in Elizabeth's reign, and most generally in 
James I.'s reign, while the Puritans were yet numbered among the 
members of the Church of England." We must, in fact, distin- 
guish between Puritanism and Nonconformity, and ascribe the 
birth of this curious phase to the spirit of the former. I will give 
a few instances with the dates. 

(i). Will of Theodore Crosland, 1665, Sen. Fell. Trin. Coll. 
Cam. : To What-God-will Crosland, 40s.; and to his sonne What- 
God-will, ;^6. 13. 4. 

(2). 1584. St. Matthew's, Friday Street, London, register of 
baptisms : Purifie, son of Mr. John Presse, parson. 

(3). Abstinence Pougher. 1579. Leicester. 

(4). Accepted Frewin. 1595. Sussex. 

(4^). Job-rak't-out-of-the- Ashes. Sept. i, 1611. St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate Street Buried Sept. 2. 

(S). Be-steadfast Elgard. 1617. Warbleton. 

(6). Faint-not Dighurst 1625. Warbleton. Peaceable Sher- 
wood, Perseverance Green, Humility Hobbs, Remembrance Tib- 
bett, Hope-still Foster were also baptized in Elizabeth's or James' 
reign. 

Camden, writing in 1614, says that '* Free-gift," "Reforma- 
tion," "Earth," "Dust," "Ashes," "Delivery," "More-fruit,'' 
"Tribulation," " The-Lord-is-near," "More-trial," "Discipline," 
" Joy-again," " From-above" were fast becoming common, being 
given he adds, " with no evil meaning, but upon some singular 
and precise conceit" 
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Praise-God Barebone had two brothers— one called The-Lord- 
is-near Barebone, and the other If-Christ-had-not-died-for-thee- 
thou-hadst-been-damned Barebone. This was too long for ordi- 
nary use, so his friends knocked ofif all but the last word, and 
styled him << Damned Barebone/' which was more curt than 
courteous. 

But this could not go on without exciting the sneers and mer- 
riment of the worldly. The comedies of the day teem with 
references to Puritan habits, ways, and worship; and this singular 
adoption of [texts for names was not allowed to go by without 
being ridiculed. 

(i). Ben Jonson, in 7%^ Alchemist^ acte(} in 1610, styles one 
of his characters Tribulation Wholesome ; while in Bartholomew 
Fairy acted in 1614, his characters are Zeal-of-the-land Busy and 
Win-the-fight Littlewit. Quarlous says (Act i. sc. i), **his Chris- 
tian name is Zeal-of-the-land ?" 

Littlewit.— Yes, air, Zeal-of-the-land Busy. 

WiNWiFE.— How ! what a name's thine.** 

Littlewit. — O, they have all such names, sir : he was witness for Wirt 
here (they will not be called godfathers), and named him Win-the-fight You 
thought her name had been Winnifred, did you not ? 

WiNWiFE.— I did, indeed. 

(2). Cowley, in his Cutter of Coleman Street^ has a queer fellow 
who, after seeing a vision commanding him to take the name of 
Abednego, does so. He takes ofif Praise-God Barebone, too, 
under the sobriquet of Fear-the-Lord Barebottle. 

(3). Beaumont and Fletcher, in Woman Pleased^ say — 

And now no more shall Hope-on-High Bomby 
FoUow the painted pipes of worldly pleasure. 

(4). Even divines, well known for Puritan tendencies and sym- 
pathies, rebuked in sermons this curious phase of fashion. In 
his Meditation on the Creeds^ published 1629, Adams says, ''It is a 
petulant absurdity to give them ridiculous names, the very rehears- 
ing whereof causeth laughter." It would seem ** as if they would tie 
the goodness of the person to the signification of the name. A 
man is what he is, not what he is called. And we have known 
Williams and Richards, names not found in sacred story, but 
familiar to our country, prove as gracious saints as any * Safe* 
Deliverance,' * Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith,' or such like, which 
have been rather descriptions than names.'' 
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Taylor, the water poet, of course had his fling. 

Quoth he, what might the child baptized be ? 
Was it a male She, or a female He ? — 
I know not what, but 'tis a Son, she said. — 
Nay then, quoth he, a wager may be laid 
It had some Scripture name. — Yes, so it had. 
Said she ; but my weak memory's so bad 
I have forgot it ; 'twas a Godly name 
Tho' out of my remembrance be the same ; 
'Twas one of the small prophets verily ; 
'Twas not Esaias, nor yet Jeremy, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, nor good Obadiah. 
Ah, now I do remember, 'twas Goliath. 

This was printed in i64[. The hit at Goliath as a Christian 
name was on account of a peculiar tendency shown at that time 
to select names of evil report for the font. Dalilah, Dinah, Tamar, 
Hamor, Er, even Milcom, " the abomination of the children of 
Ammon," is found. 

What I have quoted will show that great public scorn was 
heaped upon this religious custom. The climax came when it 
became a badge of distinction between Cavalier and Roundhead. 
The Cavalier persistently stuck to Guy, Charles, WiUiam, Robert, 
Dick, and Harry. In A Psalm of Mercy ^ published 1653, in the 
Roxburghe Collection of Ballads, there is an enumeration in 
rhyme of the new favourite Bible names, ending — 

They'r mine, said old Nick, 
And take 'em, says Dick. 

This couplet will show the bias of the writer, no doubt a staunch 
Cavalier. 

With^ the restoration of Charles II. a great change took place. 
The Londoners gave up this eccentricity. The comedies that 
tailed at them were Charlies' favourites and were repeatedly per- 
formed, as Pepys' Diary shows. In a word, we find by undeni- 
able testimony that both texts and names of Old Testament 
history went out of fashion. Dick, Tom, and, Harry came to the 
fore again and kept their place. * 

The curious feature of this battle about names is that it was 
confined to London and the neighbouring counties. I have not 
found a single instance in the north of more than average eccen- 
tricity. There is no trace of controversy on the subject, and I 
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don't find it was even made the ground of railing accusations later 
on between the Parliam^tary and Royalist forces. Yet nowhere 
was the political contest more keen. This has had a wonderful 
effect upon our nomenclature in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Never 
having given way to such extreme eccentricities, they had no fooUsh 
custom to give up. From the days of Elizabeth they, like the 
south, have taken their names from Scripture. But in the south, 
having gone to extremes, and public opinion having assailed 
them, they not only gave up their text names, but a great portion 
of the ordinal Scripture nomenclature with them. In the north 
there was no impediment to the popular run upon the Scriptures. 
They continued to flourish. At this moment in the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire out-of-the-way villages eight out of ten names 
are from the Bible. In the south, including all the great south- 
eastern counties, the average is four to five out of ten. This 
calculation I have cast up, not from one directory, but a dozen, 
not from one page, but twenty. Jerry, and Isaac, and Abraham, 
in the north, are as common as Henry, and Robert, and Richard, 
in the south. Names of ill repute also are stiU common. Dinah, 
Lot, Absalom, Hamor, Tamar, and even £r occurs. It is short, 
but not sweet so far as association goes. Pharaoh occurs three 
times within twenty pages of the IVest Eiding Directory. I will 
not say that falsehoods are common out of the Directory, but 
Ananias and Sapphira are very common in, and were common in 
James I.'s day. 

As to general Scripture names, I have found name after name 
that I did not know existed in the Bible at all till I looked in the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire directories. Kelita Wilkinson (Neh. viii. 
7), and Hariph Crawshaw (Neh. vii. 24), are instances. Kerenhep- 
puch Horrocks, representing Job's third daughter, lives in Man- 
chester. I am afraid our Manchester registrar is not a Biblical 
scholar, for he enters Hephzibah Smith as Efshoby Smith. I could 
not think what he meant for a long time. By the way, Hephzibah 
is very common in Yorkshire : there are three on one page, with 
different surnames. Adah Pickles and Zillah Pickles, sisters, are 
millinersj and commemorate Adah and Zillah. Asa is popular. 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, having been rescued from 
Chaldean firej have been deluged with baptismal water — Abed- 
nego getting most. Aquila and Priscilla are common. Amongst 
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Other names I see are Lemuel Wilson, Eleph Biset, Philemon 
Jakes, Malachi Ford, Erastus Lee, Adna Bailey, Barzillai Stead, 
Shallum Richardson, Benaiah Baily, Joah Lockwood, Naphtali 
Matson, Shelah Haggas, Archimedes MufF, Neriah Pearce, Elihu 
Shore, Jeduthan Jempson, and Er lUingworth. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, of course, are of frequent occurrence; and in 
1847 the Archbishop of York confirmed " Acts-of-Apostles" at 
Faversham Church. Sometimes a Scripture local name is turned 
to baptismal uses : Hameth Fell is an instance. Nazareth and 
Jericho are both to be met with also. Mackpelah is found near 
Dewsbury. 

There is one custom modern in origin, which is almost peculiar 
to Lancashire and Yorkshire : that of baptizing children by the 
pet instead of the full name. Betsy, Betty, Bessie, and Jenny are 
extremely common. In one of the earlier numbers of Notes and 
Queries a clergyman wrote to say that he had declined to baptize 
a girl by the name of Bessie. He was pressed much, and so 
consulted Sir John Patteson. His reply was that the clergyman 
must. Any name, in whatever form, becomes a Christian name, 
if made so at the font. Thus Annie is as common as Anne in regis- 
ters now. In fact, there is only one law in existence about the 
refusal of names. The Constitution of Archbishop Peckham 
was, " The minister shall take care not to permit wanton or 
blasphemous names, which being pronounced do sound to las- 
civiousness, to be given to children baptized, especially of the 
female sex. And if otherwise it be done, it shall be changed by 
the bishop at confirmation." This course has been adopted 
within the present generation in several cases. The mother who 
desired her child to be styled ** Beelzebub" would come under 
this law, I think. Certainly Milcom, which I have found — - 
Milcom, who was ** the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon"— ought to do. But this law manifestly does not touch pet 
forms. It is said of a late church dignitary in North-East Lan* 
cashire that when it was desired he should baptize a child by the 
name of Betsy, he, after many refusals, compromised the matter 
by saying "Betsy, I nickname thee in the name, etc."^ A near 
relative of the child assured me of the truth of this statement. 

Another custom, which is not more than a hundred years old, 
and is almost entirely confined to Yorkshire and that part of 
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Lancashire which is conterminous, is that of giving title-names. 
Squire is the most popular. Squire Dyson, Squire Chapman, 
Squire Hird, Squire Whitley — so they run on every page of the 
directory. In the neighbourhood of Heckmondwike they are as 
common as John nearly. Major comes next in frequency. Such 
registrations as Major Smith, sexton, Major Wild, farmer. Major 
Marshall, ironmonger, being frequent The next commonest is 
Duke. Duke Oldroyd, Duke Redmayne, Duke Harman — so 
they run. Earl Moore, Prince Jewitt, Marquis Raby, Dean 
Swift, are other cases in point. King, Lord, and Doctor are also 
found. Even " Sir" is used in the case of Sir Robert Peel, whose 
parents bearing the name of Peel desired no doubt to commemo- 
rate the distinguished statesman. The bearer of this name lives 
within four miles of Leeds. Notes and Queries gives the names 
of Queen Caroline Beman and Prince Frederick Beman, not in 
our part of the world — so this custom is not quite confined to 
Yorkshire folk. Sir Isaac Newton was living in the parish of 
St Anne's, Soho, a few years ago. These latter are exceptional, 
however; while Squire, Marquis, Duke, Doctor, Lord, and Major 
are of every-day occurrence. In fact, they must be set down in 
the list of ordinary names. 

With the mention of one or two eccentricities I conclude. Dean 
Swift and Sir Robert Peel I have already mentioned. Reminis- 
cences of the less extravagant Puritan names are found in Peace 
Sykes, Fortune Riley, Mercy Wade, Friend Senior, and Farewell 
Wardley. Classical allusions greet us in Minerva Copley and 
Venus Fothergill. Prince John Hudson is found in Holdworth 
village, while in Stainland there are set down John Berry and 
Young John Berry. This custom appears common, for I find 
two other instances of the same. Crispin Wilkinson, shoemaker, 
occurs. Minx Raby is queer, so is Little Midgley, and Pickles 
Pickles cannot be very acceptable to the owner. Pickles is a 
common Yorkshire name, and perhaps the father had seen 
" Pickles, Pickles,'* in advertisements recommendatory of certain 
sauces. 

The time allowed for a paper, of course, only permits instances. 
The one thought I would close with is this : Lancashire and York- 
shire, with the three exceptions of Miles, Ralph, and. Ellis, have 
given up all but wholly the old English names. They have per- 
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mitted the Bible to decide their nomenclature for them. Without 
any expression of regret for this, I hope that the day is coming 
when they will restore from an undeserved oblivion names which, 
though pagan in origin, are so pretty and simple that they may 
well be brought forth from their hiding places. Avice, Maud, 
Cis, Gillian, and Emmot, once ruled supreme over girls' nomen- 
clature in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Ellis, Guy, Emery, and 
Colin once took the lead as boys' names. I trust they will not 
be permitted to become obsolete, though they have already become 
all but archaic. 




CANON PARKINSON. 

BY JOHN EVANS. 
IRud Xonmber ii, 187?] 

"T^HERE is a fragrance in the memory of some men which 
^ clings around and sanctifies their old familiar haunts and 
remains even when the old lamps have flickered out and new 
lights have beamed into existence. Thus we have in our own 
city John Dalton and Faulkner Street, Dc Quincey and Grecn- 
heys, the Grants and Mosley Street, inseparably associated. The 
most pleasant of all our associations with the names and virtues 
of the illustrious dead are in those paths which they made their 
own. There we seem to live again with them their good lives, 
and to feel their influence most strongly. This must be my reason 
for designating Canon Parkinson an " Old Church Worthy." All 
that the writer knew of him was in that connection. Our 
pleasant memories of his sound judgment, sunshiny presence, 
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genial disposition, and thoroughly practical character as scholar 
and divine, are chiefly associated with him as a Fellow of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester. That sound Anglican Church- 
man, Dr. Calvert, that eccentric of somewhat Bohemian type, 
Joshua Brookes, that fine old English parson. Canon Wray, are all 
linked in our memory with the place ; but none of them bulk so 
largely or impress us so vividly with their individuality as the 
subject of this paper. 

As some excuse for the temerity of the present undertaking we ' 
may cite the words of Mr. James Crossley, one of his nearest 
and dearest friends, who says: **The want of Dr. Parkinson's 
biography, like many other unwritten biographies, is a fact more 
to be deplored than the existence of many written biographies is 
a circumstance to be desired.*' The limits of the present paper 
will only permit a mere sketch, though perhaps sufficient may be 
given to bring it within that second category indicated by the 
learned president of the Chetham Society. 

Richard Parkinson sprang of a sturdy race, who as yeomen and 
gentlemen had long been settled in the township of Bleasdale, a 
royal forest in North Lancashire. The canon, who was by no 
means insensible to the satisfaction of a '4ong descent," recounts 
the former possessions of those of his name — five or six thousand 
acres of cultivated or moor land, stretching along a range of hills 
from Brookes Fell to Parlick Pike. The oldest deed in his hands 
was dated nth Elizabeth (1569), but its terms implied a long pre- 
vious possession. The family claim descent from a son of Perkin 
Featherstonehaugh, whose arms they bear.* 

A moiety of the family possessions remained until the days of the 
canon's great-grandfather Robert. It was then divided between Mr. 
Sharp of Lancaster and the canon's grandfather Richard, to whom 
was left Hoghton House and Woodgates, which had been purchased 
by James Parkinson in the first year of Charles I. Richard Par- 
kinson was blessed with a family of twelve, and displayed a patri- 

* Parkinson of Bleasdale Forest, Fairsnape and Blindhurst, co. Lan* 
caster — a family of great antiquity and high position in that shire, descended 
originally from a son of Perkin Featherstonehaugh of the North, recorded in 
Heralds Visitations as Parkinson and assigned the arms of the Featherstone- 
haughs. Arms : Gu., a chevron agt. between three ostrich feathers of the 
last. Crest : A dexter arm couped at the elbow, clothed az., cuffed or., 
holding an ostrich feather agt. — Burke^s British Seats and Arms* 
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archal care and wisdom in the management and bringing up of 
his children. Admarsh was a Chapel of Ease in th^ vast parish of 
Lancaster ; but, having no endowment, was generally without a 
minister, except when one of the Parkinsons hired some minister 
for a monthly service. To remedy this spiritual destitution, 
Richard Parkinson, the grandfather, engaged a Rev. Mr. Smith, 
who officiated in the chapel, and resided in the yeoman's big, 
old-fashioned house, and taught his numerous children. For these 
arduous services he received board, lodging, and ten pounds a 
year t This salary he was allowed to augment, by taking, as 
boarders, pupils from the neighbouring families — the Greenhalghs, 
Claytons, Walmsleys, and others. Thus, whilst conferring a sub- 
stantial benefit upon the remote region, Mr. Parkinson obtained 
for his large family a better education than his limited means 
would otherwise have commanded. The following graphic de- 
scription of the district is from the pen of oiu: member, Mr. 
Richard Parkinson, a relative of the canon's, liow resident at 
Barr Hill, Pendleton. 

If you stand on the ruins of Clitheroe Castle and look to the north-west, a 
noble expanse of country stretches out before you. At your feet rolls the well- 
known and romantic Ribble ; further on its grand tributary, the Hodder, 
peeps out in places, glistening in the sun, gliding between the limestone 
hillocks or woody dales of Bowland and Browsholme. To the left the hoary 
tips of Mytton and Whalley crop out, and the long ridge of Longridge Fell 
stretches out towards Preston, shutting out the time-honoured valley in which 
nestle Stidd and Ribchester. In front a vast view is commanded. To 
the north rises the precipitous barrier known as Bleasdale Fells, and at 
the easterly points of this we find the sweet little anglers* rest known as 
White WelL Abutting from this last-named mountainous chain stands Par- 
lick Pike, a hill some 1,500 feet high, and on its summit for a moment we will 
suppose ourselves standing. No point in England that I have seen commands 
a finer view than this. Its top is almost flat, and it is crowned by a stone 
edifice, the erection of which is honourably attributed to the architects known 
by the names of Satan and Old Nick. From this point spreads out like a 
map a country of which any dukedom might be proud ; Chipping Chaigeley 
and Bowland to the left, with the grey and time-honoured Clitheroe Castle. 
Beyond the vast ridge above Stonyhurst rises the dense smoke of Blackburn ; 
in front Goosnargh, Broughton, Alston, Whittingham, and the forest of 
smoke-emitting chimneys of Preston (too far away to contaminate the purest 
of atmospheric breezes around you), and the widening, ship-laden mouth of 
the Ribble dotting the estuary of the old Roman port. Beyond this Liver- 
pool, and far away again the tips of the Welsh mountains struggle with the 
clouds for identification. To the right a long expanse of the coast, upon which 
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you can distinctly recognise the principal buildings of Lytham, Blackpool, 
Southport, and Fleetwood. At your feet, among the innumerable homesteads, 
cosily lies one looking much like a bird's nest— a house encircled by a planta- 
tion, the blue smoke curling up in fantastical wreaths, giving an impression of 
rustic peace and comfort, in itself quite a picture, and a theme for contempla- 
tion when we know that this is ** Woodgates"— the birthplace of Canon 
Parkinson. 

Richard Parkinson, the subject of our sketch, was bom 17th 
September, 1797, but not baptized until the 23rd of the month 
following. He was sent to the village school which stands just 
beside the homely tower of Chipping Church. The school was 
founded by the venerable John Brabin, who, after the customary 
precaution of making his will, went on pilgrimage to London in 
the year of the Great Plague. He never returned, and the dis- 
trict became his legatee for this useful though unpretending 
grammar school. Over the door was inscribed a sentence which 
may often have puzzled the future divine, and perhaps had some 
suggestive influence upon his mind : " Disce, doce, vel discede." 
It is a scholastic summary of the right conduct of life, and truly 
those who can neither teach nor be taught had better depart 
There still remains a tradition of the skill of young Richard in 
the juvenile sport of marbling, and even, we regret to say, an 
imputation that his nervousness led him to " fullock" — an unpar- 
donable crime in boyish eyes. The school was conducted by the 
parish clergyman, who may have imparted to him some taste for 
classical literature. He afterwards attended Clitheroe Grammar 
'School. Though no particulars have reached us of his earlier 
career, he must at this period have laid the solid foundations of 
knowledge which fitted him for his Cambridge career. He is said 
to have studied for a time at Sedbergh, under the celebrated 
Dawson. He matriculated at St. John's College, Cambridge, some 
time before 1818. His tutor was Dr. Calvert, who afterwards 
became warden of Manchester, and had in after years the satis- 
faction of seeing the fulfilment of his early hopes for the future of 
his pupil* He graduated B.A. in 1820, became M.A. in 1824, 
B.D. in 1834, and D.D. by royal mandate loth December, 185 1. 
One of his early literary efforts was a contribution to Auld 
Ebony, in which riierry '* Morgan O'Doherty" was introduced to 

* Amongst his poems will be found a Monody on the death of the worthy 
warden in 1840. 
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the classical shades of Cambridge. This amusing parody on 
Lochinvar appeared in November, 1820. Mr. Parkinson often 
mentioned as a curious circumstance that the first article in the 
next number was written by Mr. James Crossley, then unknown 
to him, but afterwards his firm friend. Still more curious is it to 
find that whilst the layman was weighing the respective merits of 
Bishop Warburton and Dr. Johnson, the future dignitary of the 
church was inditing a facetious ballad. It refers to Sir J. £. 
Smith's contest at Cambridge, and may be worth quoting. 

LOCK AND BAR. 

A BOTANY BAY ECLOGUE. 

gallant Sir James is come out of the North, 
Through all that wild region his fame had gone forth ; 
Yet save the Vice-Chancellor, friend he had none ; 
He came all unask'd, and he came all alone. 

So daring in heart and so dauntless in pith, 
There ne'er was professor like Professor Smith. 

He staid not for frown, and he stopped not for groan ; 
He put in his clamour where claim he had none ; 
But ere he arrived at a Lecturer's state, 
The tutors conspir'd — and the lectures came late. 
For a churchman, God wot ! and a botanist too. 
Was to sit in the chair that Sir James had in view. 

In a rage then he stalked into College and Hall, 

Among Bedmakers, Bachelors, Doctors and all ; 

Then spoke Mr. Marsh in a civilish way 

(For some of the Tutors had little to say), 

** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dine with the Fellows, or what come ye for ?" 

** I long wish'd to lecture, my suit you denied, 

1 know you'd have lik'd them, if once you had tried ; 
And now I am come with this Pamphlet of mine. 
To try a last measure, then leave you to pine ; 
There are students in London more civil by far. 

That would gladly have welcomed so brilliant a star."* 

Sir James shew'd his Pamphlet, and Monk read it through ; 

He gulped the hard bits, but he saw 't would not do ; 

He looked down to laugh and pretended to sigh, 

With a smile on his lip, and a sneer in his eye. 

Then down comes the rogue with an "Answer" forthwith — 

"This is dealing hard measure!" says President Smith. 

* This luminary is not a fixed star, but a comet having taken ** a free and 
lofty range in the worjd at large." — Vide his pamphlet. 
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So stately the tone, and so lovely the print, 

Even Freshmen conceiv'd there must something be in *t. 

While Socinians did fret, and Professors did clap, 

And Webb tore the tassel that decked his new cap ; 

And Reviewers did whisper, **'Twere better by far 

To have match'd your brave Knight in some goosebferry war." 

A hint such as this had just rung in his ear, 

When he reached the stage coach,* and the coachman stood near; 

So light to the box that tight coachman he sprung. 

So snugly the reins o'er the dickey were flung — 

We are off ! we are oflf ! over bank and o'er hill, 

"Your Pamphlet may follow," cried James, **if it will." 

There is quizzing 'mong wags of the Trinity clan : 

King's, Queen's men, and Johnians, they all laugh that can ; 

There is joking and smoking in Norwich citie, 

But the lost Knight of Botany ne'er do we see. 

So daring in heart and so dauntless in pith : 

Was there e'er such a callant as President Smith ? 

In 1830 he obtained the Seatonian Prize for his poem on the 
** Ascent of Elijah," although amongst his competitors was W. M. 
Praed. The quality of the poem is about the average of the prize 
compositions which are turned out of the universities. 

Mr. Parkinson's first appointment upon leaving the university 
was that of master of Lea School, near Preston. During his 
brief residence he became the editor of the short-lived Preston 
Sentinel. The ability of the editor and the Conservative prin- 
ciples of the paper did not succeed in keeping it alive for more 
than a year. He was also a frequent contributor to the Preston 
Pilots which was in some measure a successor to the Sentinel, 
He was ordained to the curacy of St. Michael's-on-Wyre, under 
the Rev. Hugh Hornby, in 1823. Whilst here he published a 
volume of sermons — Points of Doctfine and Rules of Practice — 
followed in 1838 by a second series, both of which were favour- 
ably received and extensively circulated. He was presented 
by the Rev. Mr. Hornby to the perpetual curacy of Whitworth, 
near Rochdale. In 1826 he became theological lecturer in the 
college of St. Bees. This appointment was made by the late Dr. 
Ainger, with the approval of the late Bishop Blomfield, whose judg- 
ment was usually of the most discriminating character. During 
his tutorship at St. Bees the Rev. John Clowes resigned his 

* The cheap — and — nasty. 
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fellowship in the Collegiate Church. The filling of this vacancy 
led to considerable division between Dr. Calvert, the warden, 
and some of the fellows, led by the Rev. John Gatlifife. At this 
juncture occurred the triennial visitation. Dr. Sumner, then 
Bishop of Chester and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
appointed Mr. Parkinson to preach the sermon. His masterly 
exposition of liturgical preaching greatly impressed Mr. Gatlifife, 
and at the conclusion he rushed into the vestry, rapped his hand 
on the table, and declared loudly and emphatically, ''That's the 
man for us." In consequence Mr. Parkinson was unanimously 
elected a fellow, although previously for the most part unknown 
to his future colleagues. 

It was perhaps his success in carrying off the Seatonian Prize 
which led him to publish, in 1832, whilst a tutor at St. Bees, a 
volume of Poems^ Sacred and Miscellaneous, It was enlarged and 
reissued in 1845. He has not produced any poetry approaching 
the highest order, and if his own candid judgment had been can- 
vassed there can be no doubt that he would, with the usual merry 
twinkle in his eye, have placed himself amongst the minors of the 
minors. His verse, however, is distinguished by much that is 
pleasing and pure. His songs are crisp and graceful. The 
''Legend of S. Bega's Abbey" is an interesting story, admirably 
rendered in musically tripping verse. The miracle of the snow 
falling on midsummer day is thus disposed of by the matter-of- 
fact poet: — 

The legend upon which the following poem is founded, and from which 
none of iht facts mentioned in it will be found to deviate, is still very preva- 
lent in the neighbourhood. It may be observed that one of the most extraor-' 
dinary of these facts — that of th^ snow falling on Midsummer-day — possesses a 
degree of verisimilitude which can be claimed by few other legends of a similar 
nature ; for the parish of St. Bees contains so many detached portions, and 
those portions occupy so remarkably the wild and exposed districts of the lake 
country (Ennerdale, Wastdale, Eskdale, and part of Loweswater being included 
within its boundaries), that if snow should condescend to £all anywhere on 
Midsummer-day, it would doubtless be in those very places to which the 
legendary narrative has confined it. This proves one of two things, — either 
the truth of the story, or what some, perhaps, may think quite as probable, 
the ingenuity of the inventor. 

As an illustration of the canon's degree as a poet, one short 
piece must suffice ; it is entitled " The Host of God,'' and is a 
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paraphrase upon a passage in Genesis : ''And Jacob went on his 
way, and the angels of God met him. And when Jacob saw them 
he said, * This is God's Host' '' • 

•* The Host of God !" From whence came they ? 

And whither are they bound ? 
Are they of those who watch by day, 

And keep their nightly round ? 
Come they from realms celestial, sent 

On God's high message here ? 
Guard they the mighty firmament ? 

Guide they the rolling year ? 

** The Host of God 1" How seemed that show ? 

In heavenly pomp arrayed ? 
March'd they in bright angelic row, 

With glittering wings displayed ? 
Or were they clad in flesh and bone, 

Itf ke children of the earth ? 
While but their stately step and tone 

Betray'd their glorious birth ? 

" The Host of God !" How did they greet 

Our faint and wand'ring sire ? 
Pass'd they his train with flying feet, 

And chariot wheels like fire ? 
Or did they cheer his spirits there, 

Amid that desert lone — 

Tell him that granted was his prayer, 

His secret sorrows known ? 

* 
" The Host of God !" How wild the thoughts 

That lowly man should meet, 
*Mid the drear realms of wolf and goat. 

The step of holy feet. 
Whence come they — whither go— is dark ; 

Their purpose all unknown ; 
Yet shine they as a meteor spark 

Through midnight darkness thrown. 

Still they may wheel their bright career 
By lonely rock or tree, 

Had we the patriarch's ear to hear. 
His holy eye to see ! 

The desert wild, the crowded way, 
By heavenly step is trod ; 
» Through earth and air— by night— by day- 
Walks still " The Host of God V* 
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He received, in 1837 and 1838, the gratifying appointment from 
his Alma Mater of Hulsean Lecturer. He chose for his subject 
Rationalism and Revelation. The printed edition has, prefixed, 
an interesting memoir of the Cheshire worthy who was the 
founder of this well-known lecture. The Rev. John Hulse was a 
native of Middlewich, where he was \)om in 1708. Mr. Par- 
kinson's second series is devoted to the Constitution of the Visible 
Church of Christ. Of these lectures Mr. Crossley says: — **The 
arguments are worked out with great power and skill, and the 
most unreflecting can hardly fail to be convinced by the removal 
of apparent difficulties and the lucid establishment of truth." 
Amongst other works belonging 4o this period is his work On the 
Moderation of the Church of England^ a calm, comprehensive, 
and thoroughly liberal exposition recommending itself to all men. 
It might be republished now to the advantage of the Church. 

From 1833 to 1846 was probably the best, asPit was the most 
active period of his career. He was a popular man in the cotton 
metropolis, and naturally so. Not only was he an attractive 
preacher whose life was in decorous consonance with his profes- 
sions, but his manners were amiable and cordial, his benevolent 
disposition was unquestioned, he had a kindly presence, a fine 
temper, a vigorous mind, and a ready wit. These are qualities 
that will inevitably endear their fortunate possessor to a large 
circle of friends and admirers of every class. He was fond of a 
good joke, and one is recorded of a meeting of operatives over 
which he presided. After an antinomian harangue the orator was 
greeted with the pithy remark, "That's right, Jim, thee stick to 
faith ; the less thou says about works and the better.*'* 

Although his career lay apart from the homes and habits of his 
early friends and kinsmen, he revisited with keen enjo3nment the 
home of his boyhood, and always desired to have everything in . 
the old way. When the Rev. Hugh Stowell was chaplain to the 
High Sheriff" of Lancashire (Mr. William Gamett, of Bleasdale 
Tower) he preached in the little church in Bleasdale Forest. He 
observed to Canon Parkinson, who took part in the service, that 
he did not remember ever preaching to a poorer congregation, 
but the canon replied that in all probability Mr. Stowell had 
never preached to a richer assembly, for they were homespun, 

* Dr. Ainger. 
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retiring, hard - working people, plain - speaking, home - loving 
dwellers, owning their own small farms, having little but needing 
less. Mr. Stowell acknowledged the truth of their real wealth, 
and fell musing over those words of Sir Henry Wotton's : — 

How happir is he bom and taught 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 

None of Canon Parkinson's publications have been so widely 
known as The Old Church Clock, which although the least laboured 
of his literary performances, is the one by which his name will be 
longest remembered, and which also gives the best and fullest 
indications of his powers. It first appeared in the Christian 
Magazine^ and was "hastily written, almost currmte calamoy with- 
out correction or revision, and yet it is the most popular and 
perhaps the moft useful of all his various publications, extending 
to at least twenty-two separate volumes and tractates." * Belong- 
ing to the same class of fiction as the Vicar of Wakefield, there is 
probably, after that charming novel, no work in the language so 
simple and so graceful as the Old Church Clock, There is a 
tenderness of disposition and a strength of character shown in it 
eminently characteristic of its author. It shows also his love of 
a primitive and earnest form of worship, his deep devotion to all 
that is natural and pure. We can see his admiration of the 
charming scenery in which his characters live and move and have 
their being, and his afiection for the simple-minded, honest people 
round whom the interest of the story centres. The book is dedicated 
to William Wordsworth, very appropriately since Robert Walker, 
to whom it chiefly relates, has been immortalized by the poet: — 

The great, the good, 
The well-beloved, the fortunate, the wise, 
These titles emperors and chiefs have borne, 
Honour assumed or given : and him the ** Wonderful," 
Our simple shepherds, speaking from the heart, 
Deservedly have styled. 

Pilgrims to Seathwaite Chapel, embosomed in the valley of the 
Duddon, will remember with what singular appropriateness God 
and nature had adapted Wonderful Walker's ministrations to Alpine 
scenery as rugged and grand as his own character. 

• Canon Raines. 
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This period of the canon's life was that of the greatest activity, 
boch within and without the Old Church. There never was a 
more cheery presence in a cathedral stall. Even in his not infre- 
quent encounters with Dean Herbert there was more of humorous 
badinage than of serious disagreement. The Hon. and Rev. 
William Herbert was noted not only for his scholarship, but for 
his staunch Whiggism. He did not sympathise with Parkinson's 
school in theology, as his frequent onslaughts upon the Fathers 
witnessed. After Dean Herbert had made an attack in one of 
his sermons upon Tertullian, Parkinson said to him with playful 
satire ; ** Well, Mr. Dean, Betty Jones" (a poor old woman who 
was a regular attendant) ** will never care to read Tertullian again 
after your attack and exposure of his character.'' There is another 
good story which shows how the canon was extinguished by the 
dean. In the absence of the dean, the candles were for some 
reason removed from the candlesticks upon the altar. Of this 
puzzle he sought an explanation. '* Parkinson, how is it that 
when I am here I always find the candles in their sticks, and 
when I return I always find them gone 1" — " Well, Mr. Dean, it is 
very natural ; when you are away the light is gone." — "Oh, I see, 
and I leave the sticks behind me." 

Canon Parkinson had a particular esteem and reverence for 
those ancient members of the congregation of the Old Church 
who linked together the present and the past Of one of these he 
has left a vivid sketch : — 

This xealous race of grey-headed members of the ''Old Church" is, thank 
God, not yet extinct One of the last conversations I had with the old man 
is too interesting not to be recorded. He had just parted with another old 
man, not very unlike himself^ on Blackfriars Bridge, who was walking along 
with an umbrella under his arm, and a parcel in one hand and a band-box in 
the other. I knew him to be a &ithful member of the ** Old Church" congre- 
gation, and had long been anxious to ascertain his history. "Ah !" said he, 
*' his history is worth knowing. He owes his education entirely to the noble 
foundation of Chetham*s Hospital, and has sat for many a day in those beau- 
tiful ranks of "Blue boys" which form so great an ornament to our (now) 
cathedral. He afterwards became a chorister, and on the £Eiilure of his voice 
entered into a humble business as a rectifier of spirits. In that occupation, 
and in an obscure comer of the town, he has continued from that day to the 
present But Providence has blessed his labours and changed hb means, but 
not his habits. He is never absent from his church, and has never altered his 
diess. Now you are aware that there is no monument to the memoiy of 
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the founder — Humphrey Chetham. Though the nobility and gentry of the 
county have had all along the management of his benefactions, yet they have 
done nothing to perpetuate the name of their patron. Like Moses, **No man 
kaoweth of his burial-place unto this day l" This neglect had long been a 
subject of general remark, till at last one of our good old Fellows — (they are 
now nicknamed canons, but I like the good old name ; it reminds me of men 
and days gone by) — preached on the subject in one of their anniversary 
sermons to his memory. There was one auditor on the occasion touched by 

the appeal, and my old friend P , who still carries band-boxes and parcels, 

subscribed the sum of one thousand pounds for a monument to his benefactor ! 
Ye gentlemen, who wear Stubbs's broadcloth and Nichols's paletots, do not 
despise us old fellows who wear spencers and gaiters." 

Worthy George Pilkington has some years since retired to rest, 
but his bright and cheery presence will long be remembered. He 
has left behind a high example and an unblemished name. The 
window behind the Chetham monument on the north-east side of 
the chancel, and the two windows on the south side of the chancel 
were placed there by the munificence of the once poor blue-coat 
boy. The former has the initials G. P. in the comer, and along 
the base this inscription : Nat 1580; In Memoriam Humfred: 
Chetham — ob. 1653. The figures represent Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The date is 1853. The south windows have the initials 
of the donor, and are dated 1858 and 1859 respectively. They are 
inscribed To the Glory of God, by a former Chorister of this Church, 

In the summer of 1846 the Earl of Lonsdale appointed the 
canon Principal of St. Bees College. This election had the 
almost unanimous approval of the entire bench of bishops. Of 
this period of his life an interesting memorandum has been placed 
at our disposal, by one who has succeeded him as theological 
lecturer at St. Bees, and as canon of Manchester. 

When he was appointed by Lord Lonsdale Principal of St. Bees College 
(1846) a report, either still lingering at St. Bees from the time when he was 
lecturer there or gathered from, his Manchester life, went round of a literary 
habit of his "never to pass a day without composing a line." 

As a companion his easy conversation was full of general stores and per- 
sonal memories which gave a special charm to his intercourse, whether in 
official deliberations with the collie staff, in a rambling walk for which in his 
days of strength Jie was ever ready, or at the social table. He firequently 
asserted to the vrriter that his mind was educated and his studies ruled by his 
regular reading of the Church of England Quarterly Revinv^ He strongly 
recommended it to all young clerg3niien, and churchmen generally, a^ a safe 
guide on Church and State. His tastes lay mostly amongst both the copious 
Divines and the literary galaxy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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He reckoned Dr. Johnson as a mighty man in politics and morals. His 
scholarship was drawn more from our English than from ancient classics, and 
except in short quotations of what may be called maxims, of which he was 
particularly fond, he dealt rather in broad, general principles derived from 
what he had read, than in minutiae of thought. 

As a Principal of St. Bees College he was just and liberal in his treatment 
to all the pupils, knowing the diversities of thought in those who came there 
to prepare for holy orders from many previous occupations, often, too, of an 
age of advanced personal experience. He took charge of only one course of 
lectures, the same from Term to Term, "The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion.*' 
In that course he was, in the opinion of all his pupils, faithfril to the text, as a 
reasonable standard of doctrine. His plan seems to have been to require 
from the pupils the mastery of the wording of the Articles themselves, both in 
the Latin and English, and also of the particular text-book appointed on the 
subject. He made it his special business to bring out the nature of the con- 
troversies, Roman Catholic, Puritan, and Sceptical, which are more or less 
touched by the Articles. He preferred to be asked questions by any member 
of his class to offering direct comments of his own. Such questions never 
hjled to elicit from him a large amount of material for future thoughts. In 
theology, as in general literature, he rather revelled in th^ enumeration of 
broad principles than in evolving minute criticism. He held the English 
Church to be as near an approach to the ideal of a Church based on Holy 
Scripture and on continuous tradition as even he could look for, and was 
never heard to question her creeds, her constitution, or her ritual, as then 
ordinarily interpreted, rather taking the cathedrals as guides therein. He 
seemed ever to r^ard it as his duty and his joy to accept and propagate the 
Church, as he found her, unimpaired. His love for her has continued, it is 
believed, in the five hundred pupils, or more, who passed through the College 
of St. Bees during his presidency, all of whom, with rare exceptions, were 
ultimately ordained to serve in the parishes of England and her colonies.* 

To this appreciative notice we need only add that in 1849 he 
almost rebuilt the parsonage house, and that in 1855 he partly 
rebuilt the old conventual abbey, and also one of the college 
lecture rooms at St Bees. From Dr. Ainger we learn that ** he 
wrote very little, and seemed to find sufficient occupation in the 
lectures on the Articles, which were his chief work in the college, 
and his visits to Manchester to preach in his turn at the cathedral." 
The ^'business correspondence** about the college affairs supplied 
sufficient occupation for his pen, and he left the ^'parochial visita- 
tion," for which he was responsible in the large parish of St. Bees 
(which is attached to the principalship of the college) in order to 
give it a /ocus standi^ to his three assistant lecturers. He was a 
great favourite with the students generally, and his addresses to 

* Canon Woodhouse. 
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them at the opening and conclusion of the college terms were 
looked forward to with interest ; but his work there was general 
rather than minute, and his disposition was more fitted for a 
popular speaker on general subjects than an instructor in minute 
points of doctrine, grammar, or history. 

The name of Canon Parkinson is connected by another link to 
the literature of our county and city. He was one of the founders 
of the Chetham Society, and a vice-president from its formation 
in 1843 until his death in 1858. He edited the Life of Adam 
Martindale (1844-5, vol. iv.) ; the Autobiography of Henry New- 
come^ M,A, (185 1-2, vols. xxvi. and xxvii.); and the Private 
Journal and Literary Remains of John Byrom (1853-4-5, vols, 
xxxii., xxxiv., and xl.) The last work is one of the most delightful 
issued by the Chetham Society, both on account of the interest 
attaching to the genial and pious Byrom, and for the light his 
journals throw upon the literary and social life of the eighteenth 
century. It is only fair, however, to those who did the greater 
part of the real work to say that so far as Byrom's Journal was 
concerned his editorial duties were not much more than nominal. 
Certainly the bulk of the work was done by Canon Raines and 
Mr. James Crossley. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
book would ever have seen the light but for his influence with 
Miss Atherton, who, in addition to a natural reverence for the 
character of her great ancestor, had an almost morbid fear lest, 
as no man is a hero to his valet, the details, sometimes trifling, of 
his daily life should detract from that dignity of character with 
which she wished the naipe of Byrom to be associated. For this 
reason alone it would not be altogether wrong to regard the 
canon as the ** editor'* — the setter-forth of the book — although 
the details were to a large extent contributed by other hands. 
Among his many virtues we can scarcely credit him with stead- 
fast closeness of application to work. He had certain humorous 
maxims which must be taken, however, as evidencing his love of 
fun, rather than as inculcating any dereliction from the path of 
duty. Thus, he would laughingly recommend the course of 
never replying to letters, as people in time forgot all about them. 
In the same vein was his advice never to do anything yourself 
which you could get other people to do for you. 

In Manchester, where the brightest and best part of his life was 
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passed, he received an intimation that his end was fast approaching. 
Whilst preaching in the Cathedral on Sunday, ist March, 1857, he 
was struck down by paralysis. It was at first feared that this would 
end fatally, but he regained some of his old elasticity, and after a 
long sojourn at Malvern appeared to be restored to health. He 
resumed his duties as principal, but never really recovered from 
the shock, and passed quietly away at the priory of St Bees, on 
the twenty-eighth of January, 1858. 

He was a fine type of the sturdy yeomanry of Bleasdale Fells, 
from whom he sprang. He was a sound, orthodox, and con- 
sistent churchman. He united the best characteristics of a con- 
sistent Christian and of a man of the world. This brief sketch 
may fittingly conclude with a masterly portraiture for which I am 
indebted to Mr. James Crossley : — 

*' His knowledge of the world and mankind was larger than is 
generally possessed by those of his order ; and while that had not 
rendered him, had added much to the practical scholar and divine, 
and certainly made him a striking contrast to those members of 
his profession who come to instriict and reform mankind, with as 
little acquaintance with the world into which they have entered, 
or the species to which they belong, as if they had been sent as 
missionaries from another planet. . . . As a clear, lucid, 
and impressive preacher, and as an able and effective public 
speaker, he had few equals in his own profession. ... Of 
all the accomplishments and qualities which enable an individual 
to delight others in conversation, and which make up the ideal 
of a charming companion, he was a consummate master. Who, 
indeed, that had ever been much in his company could forget 
him ) Recalling, as I do, the happy and delightful hours which 
I have spent in his society, during an intimate friendship of 
more than twenty years, I cannot but feel that death has left a 
chair vacant in the social circle, which no one can pretend to fill, 
and which can only again be tenanted when the great restorer. 
Memory, calls up that well-known face with all its radiant cheer- 
fulness and kindly and sparkling intelligence." 



Note, — The writer has to gratefully acknowledge the kindness of those 
who have aided him with material for this sketch. Amongst them he would 
especially name the Rev. Dr. Ainger, late principal of St. Bees, and now rector 
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of Rothbury, Morpeth; Canon Woodhouse ; Mr. James Crossley, F.S.A. ; and 
Mr. Richard Parkinson, a relative of "the Old Church worthy," now resident 
near this city. Canon Raines has also kindly supplied some material. Amongst 
his Lancashire MSS,, so weU known to investigators, are a series of Lives of 
Fellows of the Coll^iate Church, including, of course, Parkinson. (Lane, 
MSS,, vol. xiiL pp. 155 — 179.) Thirty years ago the canon was sketched by 
the present writer in a gallery of literary portraits, in which he was "pilloried" 
between the Rev. J. P. O'Leary and Mr. Archibald Prentice, greatly to his 
amusement. 
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[Read October 8. XI77.] 



nrn&RE is no equivalent in the English language for the 
^ German word Geisi. I shall^ in the first place, try to make 
clear to you what I conceive to be the meaning of the word, and 
if I succeed in doing this, I shall have little difficulty in making 
you feel with me that the discernment of geist in every kind of 
intellectual work, in literature, in art, and in music, is the great 
joy of culture. 

Bear in mind that we live in two worlds, a spiritual real world, 
and a material unreal, or apparent, or phenomenal world. In 
one of Mr. Matthew Arnold's Oxford addresses he puts this ques- 
tion : "If England were swallowed up by the sea to-morrow, which, 
a hundred years hence, would most excite the love, interest, and 
admiration of mankind — ^would most, therefore, show the evidences 
of having possessed greatness — ^the England of the last twenty 
years, or the England of Elizabeth, of a time of splendid spiritual 
eifort, but when our coal, and our industrial operations depending 
upon coal were very little developed?" Of course there is only one 
answer to this question, and when, for the moment, I borrow 
the language of metaphysics, and speak of the spiritual real and 
the physical apparent, I want to startle you into realising this 
truth, that it is only the disciple of culture, and not the merely 
acute prosperous man, who sees things as they are and not as they 
seem, who sees the greatness of the Elizabethan age, and yet may 
look in vain for greatness in his own day in spite of the increased 
wealth and comfort which surround him. Clearly, then, if we want 
to ascertain how much of our world of to-day is real and imperish-' 

M 
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able, what in it to admire and imitate, and what in it to discard, 
what part of it will survive the other part, seeing that we cannot 
look down upon it from the pinnacle of two centuries hence, are 
we left to grope in the dark, and have we no test that we can 
apply to the work of our contemporaries, as unerring as that other 
test, the survival of the fittest, which time applies to the great 
minds of the past ? I shall have wasted your time this evening, 
I shall have utterly failed if I do not succeed in communicating 
to you some share of my own profound and cheering belief that 
we are not left in the dark, that we may, with some approach to 
confidence, say of man's work whether or no it contains the living 
germ. Geist is the name which we will agree to give to this 
condition, geist is the only salt which can save from putrefaction, 
and therefore if we are in the secret, and are able to discern geist, 
then we shall be able to get some reply to the momentous ques- 
tion : "What are we of this generation adding to the vast hoarded 
inheritance left to us by the. generations that have passed away? 
Are we getting richer or are we getting poorer? Have we the 
necessary insight to see things as they are, and not as they seem ? 
Can we distinguish in man's work the genuine from the spurious ?" 
In selecting the word Geist as the only word which, to me, 
adequately expresses at once harmony and perfection, I resist the 
strong temptation which presents itself to trace the causes of that 
singular transference of power from the French to the Germans, 
which has visibly taken place within the last twenty-five years. 
That precise degree of ascendancy held by the German mind over 
ours at the present day, was formerly held by the French. 
Evidences of the once powerful ascendancy of the French mind 
are plentiful on every side, in our language, in our manners and 
dress, in our arts and manufactures, on our stage, and in the 
doctrines of our political theorists, of Mill and Congreve and 
Frederick Harrisoa But we are indebted to the influence of such 
opposite writers as Carlyle and Matthew Arnold, to say nothing 
of the theologians who have gone to David Strauss and the 
historians who have gone to Curtius and Mommsen, to be able to 
say that we have now outgrown this teaching, and our admiration 
of French wit has been succeeded by our love of German culture. 
Formerly when we wanted to express something wittier than wit, we 
called it esprit Now, when we want to express that in a picture 
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or a poem which gives us complete satisfaction, which expands 
the mind and the feelings, a poem which makes us for the time 
greater than ourselves, a poem or a picture which belongs to 
the real, imperishable world, we speak of its geist Anyone who 
has a slight acquaintance with the two languages will hardly fail to 
feel that the two words esprit and geist have a flavour of what is 
most distinctive in the natural characteristics of each. Esprit 
blossoms out most naturally into don mots and epigrams. It gives 
nicety of discrimination, accuracy of aim, a clearly defined outline, 
and a high polish. Its light is focussed in a single point, and 
condenses its power into a flash. It is tormented (as Joubert says 
of himself) by the desire of putting a whole book into one page, 
a whole page into one sentence, a whole sentence into one word. 
Its sins are those of omission, rather than of commission. It 
shuts its eyes to that which would disturb the self-imposed unity of 
its work. Its neatness is sometimes poverty; its lucidity, 
shallowness. Like an unscrupulous beauty, its symmetry is that 
of man, not of nature. It is at home in the streets of a gay city, 
but finds itself depayse in mountain solitudes. . 

Geist, on the other hand, is not an idea, an epigram, a brilliant 
lie, it is an atmosphere. The secret of esprit lies in its rapid 
movements, its surprises, its quick comprehension of a change of 
situation. But geist has no need to move, it is always there. It 
needs not to throw itself into your situation, for it has you and all 
developments of you within itself You cannot point out geist; 
it is not gathered up into a single phrase, or hugged in a gem-like 
word. It diffuses itself in an intangible way throughout a literary 
work. It is felt in a general breath of treatment, a quiet mastery 
of the subject, a harmonising of many details. Indeed, esprit 
means neatness; geist means harmony. The work of geist is 
complex, and yet simple. Like the stars, it strikes the superficial 
observer as disorderly. But it is only disorderly as Nature is so, 
when seen in fragments. It has a wide perspective, and is open 
to the charge of extravagance, because it annihilates distance, and 
believes that all things are possible. 

I am prepared to be told that my definitions simply prove the 
impossibility of defining geist I, who consider obscurity in 
writing an impertinence where it is not due to incapacity, am 
prepared to be told that I am obscure. Before I proceed to 
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illustrate geist, I want to insist strongly upon two points, Geist, 
especially in literature, is the humane element, the element of 
continuity which enables us to carry lightly in our minds some 
knowledge of all the great productions of the last three or four 
thousand years. The other point, which I shall come to by-and- 
by, is geist in reference to style. I ad^iress myself particularly 
to the artists and the art-critics, when I urge that geist knows 
nothing of academies and schools. Geist is not the new trick of 
a great painter, which any younger man may inherit without 
necessarily inheriting the master's genius. I believe there are 
still traditions of the studio which tell of the secrets of mixing 
colours possessed by the great masters of the sixteenth century. 
But I believe the only foreign ingredient they used was that one 
which Opie recommended his young friend to try. Is it not a 
marvellous thing that any man of average parts, who happens to 
have become enamoured of books at the enthusiastic period of 
life, can span the centuries, can lean back in his chair, and without 
any aid but that of memory possess himself of the only real, immortal 
parts of dead civilizations? Let us be wiser in our generation, and 
search in our own day for the only real evidences of greatness which 
we shall bequeath to posterity. Take a rapid survey of the world's 
history, and it is the history of geist. Of Hebrew writers I prefer Job 
and the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. From this starting 
point, and without pausing to do more than to enumerate names, 
we have Homer, Plato, and ^schylus in Greece, and Lucretius, 
whose claim is somewhat doubtful, in Rome. Then St Paul and 
St. Augustine; Dante and Savonarola, Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo in Italy; Cervantes in Spain; Shakspere in England; 
Spinoza in Holland ; and Montaigne in France. Then comes the 
great German awakening, the dawn of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, 
Richter, and Hegel, Mozart and Beethoven ; immediately followed 
by our own renaissance, the advent of Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Burns, Carlyle, and the Lake School In our own day, we may 
safely add to this list. Turner, Thackeray, Balzac, George Eliot, 
and Herbert Spencer. This selection may appear to be a 
capricious selection, but remember nothing less than perfection^ 
nothing less than harmony, has ever caught the ear of the centuries, 
so that I intentionally leave out names, equally celebrated, but 
attached to men who fall short of the full measure, men such as 
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Jeremiah, Aristotle, Horace, and VirgO, Racine and Moliere, 
Bacon, Pope, Kant, Voltaire, Macanlay, Dickens, Tennysoa A 
survey of this kind induces a two-fold feeling. Gladly as one 
thinks of the community of geist, which has existed between the 
greatest men of all ages ; glad as we are to confirm the discovery 
that noble, intellectual work, is the only thing that survives other 
kinds of work, until it becomes the only real evidence, to posterity, 
of a nation's past greatness ; yet, this very association of Plato, 
for instance, with all the thinkers who have succeeded him — a 
comparison so decidedly £eivourable to Plato — leads to the 
discouraging conclusion that the sum of man's intellect is a fixed 
integer, and that its horizon does not extend with the years. 
Successive generations seem to be only distinguished from each 
other by their outward conditions, just as the quantity of physical 
energy in nature remains unchanged through all her changing 
aspects ; she, too, has her dark ages of cloud and tempest, but 
when they have passed away, and the sun bursts forth again, it 
shines with the same light into the minds of the Chaldean poet, 
and of our own English Shakspere. 

In discerning geist we must carefully guard against the not 
uncommon error of mistaking mere style for geist. Style is the 
best way of expressing thought; geist is the best way of thinking. 
I know of no better illustration of the perpetual confusion which 
arises between style and geist than the equally common confusion 
which is still made between religious observance and morality. 
The Pharisee measuring the width of his phylactery; the Ritualist 
jealous of his cope and his chasuble ; the Baptist bathing in his 
mimic Jordan ; these men, so apt to believe themselves and to 
make* others believe that they are formulating great truths, become 
engrossed in the mere manner of expression, and leave vast 
unreached heights of goodness to others, who are indifferent to or 
ignorant of form, and care only for the end. In one of Leigh 
Hunt's poems an Arab asks the recording angel if his name is written 
amongst those who love the Lord, and, on being told that it is not, 
replies ^'then write me down, at least, as one who loves his fellow- 
men." The following night the angel returned, and showed him his 
name written in letters of gold above all the names of those whose 
company he aspired to. The rare passion of love of our fellow- 
men is in morals what geist is in culture ; it takes the shortest 
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way to the best end. Geist is utterly independent of the mere 
form of expression, whether in literature, painting, or music. 
Neither the smooth epigram of Pope, nor the sinuous delicacy of 
Ruskin; neither the fidelity to detail of Meissonier, nor the 
academic accuracy of Alma Tadema, will induce geist. On the 
other hand, neither the careless and involved style of Carlyle, nor 
the entangled obscurity of Browning; neither the deficiency in 
drawing of Corot, nor the poverty of colour of Constable, conceals 
the living principle of geist which breathes in their work. 

Of man's inventions language ranks first, and music ranks second. 
A faithful history of the origin and growth of language would be 
the most interesting book in the world, but unfortunately it is in 
the nature of things that it can never be written ; we can write the 
story of the infancy of others, but we cannot write the story of our 
own infancy. The science, the mere grammar of music was dis- 
covered, if not by the Hebrews, at least by the Greeks ; but the 
literature of music is less than a thousand years old. The Greeks 
discovered the curious affinity between music and mathematics, 
and then they handed it over to their thinkers, instead of giving 
it to their slaves and their soldiers. So it remained amongst them 
an obscure and unimportant science; it remained an alphabet 
and never became a language. It has been said that the melody 
of the Greek tongue was so rich in itself that no need of music 
was felt, and it is a curious coincidence that the Germans, who 
speak one of the least melodious of languages, have produced all 
the finest music. As far as we know there was no music as we 
understand it, there was certainly no geist, either in Hebrew 
hymns or Greek choruses, or in the Gregorian chants of the sixth 
century. In this sixth century a profound Italian scholar — ^whose 
name I was pleased to see yesterday in a cheap dictionary of 
biography — in the sixth century, a person named Boethius wrote 
a book in praise of the Greek theories of music, and thus did his best 
to perpetuate the science and to retard the art of music. It may 
be some satisfaction to know that that man suffered martyrdom. 
Century followed century, monks in their convents and thinkers 
in their closets went on writing about music in the same spirit that 
Professor Tyndall writes about sound, but they did nothing to 
advance music as an art. It is not until after the twelfth century, 
until the age of romance and chivalry and crusades, that we hear 
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the first real note of music ; that a wedding took place between 
thought and sound; a wedding which was celebrated in the 
lightest of lyrics; a wedding wrapt in a mutual atmosphere of 
passion and fancy, but which, after the honeymoon, found love 
not less, but supplemented by affection and reasoa 

It is not a part of my task to continue the mere history of 
music beyond this. I want you to understand that geist is an 
attribute only of art, and that it was not untfl music emerged 
from being a science into being an art, that it escaped from the 
clutch of the philosopher to the embrace of the troubadour, 
that it was possible that it could be a medium of geist It 
would also be beside the question to speculate upon what 
that is in human consciousness which is so powerfully affected 
by music. Music neither reasons nor preaches; but it can 
lift its congregations into a region of rapturous unselfishness; 
it can awaken the devotional feeling which has slumbered for 
years; it can make you laugh, it can make you dream; it can 
talk to you, and it can make you feel very sad — sad with the 
luxurious sadness which knows not pain. I would rather go to a 
concert without a programme than to a picture gallery without a 
catalogue. The composers are more intelligible to me than the 
artists. I well remember once sitting at a Monday Popular Concert 
next to a blind man — an old man, an uneducated man, but a man 
full of the instincts of a fine culture. No one has reminded us 
more often than Matthew Arnold that mere knowledge has 
nothing to do ¥rith culture. It is not a question of what and how 
much you know. Culture is only concerned in asking you what 
you do with the knowledge you have, be it much or little. That 
blind man, with the fine instincts of culture, listened to 
Beethoven's symphony in C minor with an upturned face, upon 
which the emotions played as visibly as the ripples play upon a 
lake, and all the time he was conversing as distinctly with 
Bejethoven as I am conversing with you. I had a programme 
which gave a syllabus of the music, and, at the end of the piece, 
I begged him to tell me what he conceived to be the meaning of 
the theme which recurs so often. After much hesitation, he said 
that it meant a warning which has come too late. That was a 
very remarkable answer, for Beethoven himself named the 
symphony " Fate knocking at the door." Set half a dozen different 
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artists to paint an allegory of " Fate knocking at the door;" and 
how many spectators will guess the theme of the pictures as nearly 
as my blind acquaintance guessed the Jheme of Beethoven ? 

What is geist in music, or rather, which is the music which is 
richest in geist ? Dryden, that master of language, said that there 
were two kinds of music, the one raises a mortal up to heaven, 
and the other brings an angel dowa The music of geist is the 
music which raises mortals up to heavea Handel and Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, these are the 
apostles ; Offenbach and Lecoque, Strauss and Verdi, these are 
the vestry-men. The only power possessed by the melody of the 
"Grand Duchess," is the power equally possessed by the pendulum 
of a kitchen clock, of tyrannising over the ear, only the one sound 
tickles the ear, and the other scratches it The composer can 
please one sense with the harmony of sound, just as the artist can 
please another sense with the harmony of colour, and the difference 
between mere harmony and harmonious truth, is the difference 
between Whistler and Turner. To love the jingle of "Lalla Rookh" 
does not imply the instinct of culture, which can discern geist 
in poetry; to be awed and kept in suspense by the massive 
cadence of "Paradise Lost," may do. To have what is termed an 
ear for music, the gift of catching a new tune quickly does not 
imply a taste for music ; to interpret the theme of a great symphony 
implies both taste and knowledge. 

It is not without diffidence that I approach the subject pf geist 
in art. I like artists ; I like to visit their studios ; I like to hear 
them talk of their wrongs. I should be sorry to add to those 
wrongs by anything I say this evening. Horace has said that 
poets are an irritable race ; perhaps of artists he would have said 
that they are a sensitive race. It is because I like artists so well, 
that I am disinterested enough to talk to them as if I did not caxe 
about hurting them. 

All forms of art, but particularly the art of painting, appeal to 
three instincts of our nature : the sensuous instinct, the love, of 
beauty of form and of colour ; the intellectual instinct, the love 
of knowledge ; and the emotional instinct, such as the sentiment 
of love or religious faith or any of the passions. A picture may 
appeal simultaneously to all these instincts, but to be a work of 
art it must appeal to at least one of them. For instance, in a 
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landscape it is not enough to give us a literal, photographic 
rendering of a scene, the artist must reveal in it some expression 
of the feeling which it produced in him, or we refuse to call it a 
work of art In such works as Millais' Chill October and Winter 
Fuel it is impossible not to admire the technical skill, but it is only 
in a higher degree the technical skill of a painter and grainer, or 
of a hand lacemaker. A photograph would have reproduced the 
scene with even greater fidelity. On the other hand, look at a work 
by an artist well known in Manchester, the late J. R Corot, and 
in spite of carelessness in composition and utter defectiveness of 
drawing, imperfect in everything excepting the complete harmony 
of tone and colour, and the air and space, the oxygen which fills 
his smallest canvas, and in his work you recognise the work of a 
poet Mr. Arnold is fond of saying that culture is a desire to 
make reason and the love of God prevail Does not an artist like 
Corot help to make the love of God prevail by constantly remind- 
ing us of the mystery and tenderness of the every day aspect of 
nature ? The secret of the geist in Corot's pictures seems to lie 
in this. He does not care so much about the accurate rendering 
of every detail ; he cares only for the broad effects, the fluttering 
foliage, the moving clouds, the true distances, the colour before 
the forms ; the things in a landscape that we see and dwell upoa 
It is because Corot sees these things in a nobler and a humbler 
spirit than we do, it is because David worshipped God in a nobler 
and a humbler spirit than we do, that we go to Corot and go to 
David, and herein lies their geist 

But there are artists who imitate Corot They call themselves 
the '' impressionalist '' school, a curious title, because there are 
impressions of two kinds, and their imitations are apt to differ 
from the master in the same way that attempts to modernise the 
language of the Old Testament differ from the original Benjamin 
Franklin, perhaps the only great man who ever lived who was 
utterly devoid of imagination, had a project of re-writing the Book 
of Job, because he said that the old style had become obsolete 
and disagreeable. This is a specimen of his improved versioa 
The old verse is — " Then Satan answered the Lord, and said : 
Doth Job fear God for nought?" Franklin makes this — "Does 
your Majesty imagine that Job's good conduct is the effect 
of mere personal affection and attachment ?" Here is another 
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example, but it is not Franklin's. David says—" By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down ; yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zioa" The modem version improves upon this passage as 
follows : — 

When we, our wearied limbs to rest, 

Sat down by proud Euphrates stream. 
We wept, with doleful thoughts opprest, 
^ And Zion was our mournful theme. 

Could you have geist and un-geist in closer juxtaposition 

But perhaps I am more likely to attain my end, that of trying to 
show what is geist in art, by citing two pictures which you have all 
seen, two pictures in the present exhibition in Mosley-street. 
They are not conspicuous instances of the presence of geist on the 
one hand, and the utter want of it on the other ; but they will 
serve the purpose. The one is Stanhope's Eve Tempted^ the other 
is Keeley Halswelle's Non Angli^ sed AngelL I should say that 
there is not a picture in the whole exhibition which an unsym- 
pathetic critic could abuse better than the Eve Tempted, The 
garden of Eden is enclosed by a solid brick wall ; the grounds 
are laid out in trim Florentine terraces ; in short, the story is told 
as if it were historical, instead of legendary. I turn to the critics 
to learn what they have to say about a picture which, in spite of 
many faults, appears to me to be not without geist, and in a 
Manchester newspaper, I read : **The conception of Satan is crude 
and Gothic, and inconsistent with the intelligence of the nineteenth 
century !" Here, by the way, is a lovely, a perfect specimen of 
un-geist in criticism. What, pray, in these sceptical days would 
be a conception of Satan consistent with the intelligence of the 
nineteenth century ? In spite, then, of its extreme openness to 
criticism, Mr. Stanhope's picture has in a sufficient measure the 
beauties of form and of colour to completely satisfy us, and the 
very brick wall which is intellectually absurd, is artistically indis- 
pensable to complete the scheme of colour. The other picture, 
Non Angliy sed Angeli^ which, you may remember, was also the 
subject of Mr. Gandish's masterpiece, and in which all the little 
Gandish's figured as the Saxon children, is utterly destitute of 
geist ; it is simply a piece of upholstery. The drawing is correct ; 
the coldUr is not brilliant, and it is not inharmonious ; the children 
are pretty, and if they are portraits, as portraits they would be 
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good Yet the picture is the very genius of commonplace ; you 
look at it, and it excites no curiosity ; having seen it once you 
have seen all that is in it ; it awakens no feeling in us and no 
interest, and therefore, fulfilling none of the purposes of art, it is 
not art. 

Before leaving the subject of painting, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words about the " schools " in art, of which 
we hear so much in Manchester. All great and original thinkers 
naturally exercise an influence upon other and less vigorous minds, 
and none exercises more than a great artist The legitimate 
influence of a great artist is a direct gain, a direct addition to the 
world of art ; but the slavish imitation of a great artist, not by 
one man but by a dozen, is an evil and a positive nuisance. The 
great evil of it lies in this, that artists get into the habit of going 
too much to art for art, instead of going to nature for art When 
young Joshua Reynolds returned from Rome he was reproached, 
not with painting not like nature, but with painting not like 
Godfrey Kneller. It is the tendency to look at nature with 
another man's eye that is the great danger of your schools. To 
study pictures as much as possible is obviously a chief part of the 
technical education of the artist, but it should remain a part of 
his technical education ; and, having learned at the feet of Corot, 
he should go and paint at the feet of Nature. I may be told 
that we have our schools in literature ; but this is only true to a 
very small extent It is true that great writers like Dickens and 
Tennyson, and even Carlyle, have flieir servile imitators; but 
the man who imitates the affectations of Dickens, or the palling 
prettiness of Tennyson, or the blaze without the fire of Carlyle, is 
not respected by us. You never hear of a man imitating 
Shakspere ; and if a man's style of writing is pure, simple, and 
bright, you do not say of him that he writes like Matthew Arnold 
or Savage Itfindor, you simply say that he writes good English. 
We have our fashions in literature, but not our schools. 

I come at last to geist in literature. Seeing, as we have done, 
that literature is the part of a nation which survives the longest ; 
that to-day, while a clever book is written to prove that the battle 
of Marathon was never fought, we are still treasuring the frag- 
ments left by Sappho, who was bom a hundred years before 
Marathon, it is very important that we should know what is the 
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secret of longevity in man's work. Now the vitality of a book has 
very little to do with the knowledge it contains, but rather it is a 
question of the keenness of insight, united to the love of man and 
of the universe, which it manifests. The Old Testament and Shak- 
spere are the two books which unite, in the highest degree, the 
insight and the tenderness which make them suit all mankind, 
which see things as man sees them, only with more wonder than 
he does ; and so in reading them he is lifted out of his ordinary 
self into a higher and a truer mood, and the insight and the 
tenderness which inspire him, constitute the geist in literature. 
Now, knowing as we do that in a thousand years hence we of 
to-day will be judged through our books, and supposing that we 
were most anxious that the judgment should be fair and not 
unfavourable, supposing also that only twelve diiferent volumes 
could survive that thousand years, and that we had the selection 
of the twelve volumes, which should we choose? I am not 
speaking merely of English literature, but of all the literature 
which we in England read most and honour most Let any 
thoughtful man complete the list which I have headed with the 
Bible and Shakspere, and he would find that every one of the 
authors whom he elected would be found to be pre-eminent in 
geist, keenness of insight, and love of man and God. 
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BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 



[Read November tq, 1877.] 



A VALUED and conspicuous member of this Club— if I may 
-^"^ say so without disparagement of those who are also eminent 
but not so obvious — seduced me into speaking upon the subject 
of the " Provincial Mind." It is not my presumption, it is my 
susceptibility to the blandishments of friendship which has betrayed 
me into this indiscretion. When I was thus beguiled I was under 
the impression that papers read to this Club were light and brief, 
and free from that troublesome quality — ^useful information. It 
filled me with dismay when I read Mr. Axon's paper on the 
method of making an intelligible catalogue of the library of the 
British Museum. To know how it might be done has hither been 
beyond the range of human capacity. To know a man who does 
know it, has been the utmost reach of my ambition. To follow 
him before the same audience requires a degree of temerity which 
atly the most absolute ignorance of everything can qualify any- 
one to attempt. The provincial mind seems to be far more 
imposing than a library, because it has the power of retaliation. 

There are many Chesters in England, but Man-chester is the 
most virile. For myself, my heart is in London. There are no 
places elsewhere like the Barbican (which does not exist), like 
the Abbey and the Tower, and Temple Bar (which they are going 
to pull down). Though the town is in my heart, the woodland is 
in my blood. I come of the Druids, as my name, Holy-oak, 
implies. My pedigree being drawn up before writing was invented, 
it is lost. When the Normans came we were asked to take on 
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another religion, and, being of an obliging turn, we did it; and 
the final e was added to our name to denote the instinct of con- 
formity I represent, and — the civility of the family faith. 

Provincial is not a good term. The counties are not conquered 
districts. I use the word " provincial" because there is none other 
which designates the compeers of the capital — the dwellers in the 
open land of plain and mountain. There is, as you know, a 
common impression that the provincial mind is of a lower type 
than the metropolitan. This arises from our overlooking that 
the London mind has brightness where the provincial mind has 
strength. Londoners are the lapidaries of the nation. They 
polish the diamond ideas found in the counties ; and sometimes, 
if no one challenges them, they take credit for producing the 
jewel. If you could take out of the entire metropolitan mind all 
knowledge, thought, conjecture, imagination, and poetry which it 
has acquired from provincial books, many minds would be light 
as the shell when the egg is out. London abounds in egg-shell 
minds. Were we to abstract from the totality of metropolitan 
thought all the ideas which the provinces have contributed to it, 
the result would impart a sense of modesty not too often con- 
spicuous, and create a permanent sense of respect for the wealth 
of outlying ideas. The provincial thinker is in no danger from 
his metropolitan brother. My impression is that the metropolitan 
is more in danger of being subdued by the bulk of the provincial 
bearing. The people there, as a rule, are of large mould, and 
there is no resisting this form of impressiveness. If on leaving 
your hotel a small, mean-looking "boots" comes to your cab 
door, with two gray pea eyes dabbed into the upper part of his 
pigskin face, we are apt to hand him sixpence. But if a bulkj^ 
high-shouldered, moon-faced porter transfers forward your heavy 
trunk with airy ease as though it was a bonnet-box, and nods his 
podgy head at you, you feel at once that less than a shilling would 
be an outrage on so much lumpiness of service. There seems a 
logical connection between largeness and the largess. The public 
have seen the truth of this in many conspicuous instances. If Arthur 
Orton had been thin he could never have been famous. This bulk 
made him distinguishable ; his mere fatness procured him followers. 
His admirers were all lean people, and their wonder was simply 
fatuous. Obesity implies immobility, and immobility is dignity. 
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The porpoise would seem graceful if it was seen bending its head. 
The nerves of the lean quiver before the eyes like telegraphic 
wires, while the nerves of the fat repose like electric cables under 
an ocean of obesity ; and because no emotion ever reaches the 
surface, we take the equableness for tranquility. Thus it is that 
bigness overcomes us all ; and in nobler intercourse also admira- 
tion moves according to the law of gravity. When any of us 
come from London and meet the men of bolder mould in the 
great inland counties, metropolitan attenuity bows its head before 
provincial ponderosity. 

My friend Mr. Herbert Spencer ought to have noticed this law 
of material respect before. Though we think we can, none of us 
do escape the influence of magnitude. When you gaze on men 
of altitudinous proportion you feel that they have taken possession 
of the world. Their very nod seems a title deed to your deference, 
while the smaller people of diffident mien appear as though they 
had slipped through a crevice of the sky on to this planet, and 
are wandering about to find the lost aperture that they may get 
back again. Such persons give no trouble ; they never think of 
preferring any demands lest they should be questioned ; they are 
but too happy to be allowed to disappear without being called 
upon to give an account of themselves. 

Far be it from me to pretend that provincial stoutness is one 
of mere material preponderance. The robustness pertains also to 
the understanding. Provincial ideas are not like metropolitan 
ones, stuck upon a pincushion, they are packed up in bales ; and 
if we sometimes require machinery to move them, it is not because 
of their intrinsic density, but because of metropolitan deficiency 
of strength for transferring them. Is not massiveness of ideas 
owing to physical vigour] We are apt to go all round an 
ide^ and sometimes retire without finding a place where it can 
be laid hold of. Whereas, if Mr. Bright, for instance, sees a con- 
ception lying about that does not give a satisfactory account of 
itself, he grasps it, as it were, by the collar, and holds it up for 
public interrogation, and if there be anything in it something is 
soon got out of it. 

It is of the first importance in life that anyone should undet' 
stand the advantages of his position. In no other way can he put 
them to the boldest use The supreme advantage of provincial 
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life is the opportunity of originality — an originality which can be 
seen by reason of its separatenesis. The greatest discovery in 
agriculture is the plan of growing pedigree wheat, which Major 
Hallett has demonstrated. A single grain yields a stronger and 
taller stalk, a richer and weightier ear, when it has adequate room 
to grow in. So it is with the provincial mind. Its ideas by stand- 
ing well apart have greater opulence of space to expand in ; while 
in London ideas are apt to be thin and feeble, because they are 
choked by contiguity, which is what Professor Tyndall means 
when he says the metropolitan air is too much vitalized. The 
moral of my paper is that the provincial mind has fecundity and 
force by reason of its position. In science, in industry and com- 
merce, in politics, in journalism and. poetry, it has stoutness of 
imagination and even gaiety. What the provinces seem to lack 
in material splendour often renders the metropolitan mind obli- 
vious of that Titanic concentration of power, which unexpectedly 
enforces attention, and often compels acceptance. For myself I 
always think of the provincial mind as Samuel Bamford did of 

the Spring : — 

Stout bringer of new life, 

Welcome thou ever : 
Though with thee comes the strife 

Of changeful weather. 
Ever young and coldly fair, 
Grand with thy storm-blown hair, 
Down casting snow-pearls fair 
For earth to gather. 

The provincial mind is the spring-land of the nation. The 
metropolis is but the confluence of its mighty waters. They do 
not arise there ; the metropolis has but the merit of attracting 
them. London is otherwise but the muror of the provinces, 
where every man of genius who looks into it sees his own face. 

Still the provincial mind has —I will not say a defect — but one 
peculiarity which might be named. It has a fixed eye. It sees 
clearly what is before it, and nothing escapes it within its own 
range. But it sees nothing beyond it, or around it It does not 
ignore excellence in others ; it does not know of it. Ignoring 
implies knowingness and intentional disregard. The tendency 
of the provincial mind is not only not to know ; its tendency is 
not to believe in anything but itself. Its secret opinion is that 
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Nature exhausted herself in bestowing upon the provincial mind 
the ideas it has ; and that other persons who profess to know 
something, are unconscious impostors ; being unaware that all 
true conceptions were otherwise distributed before they applied 
for theirs. I do not say this is so, only that the provincial mind 
ofttimes, by inadvertence, gives this impression of itself. If I have 
ever shared such an impression it has been when watching the 
vicissitudes of public affairs. You know what happens every year. 
Some aspiring and ardent young publicist, who in the parlour of the 
Mitre or the Merchants' Hotel, is regarded as knowing all things 
from the beginning — ^and previously — ^is peradventure transferred 
to the Town Council, where he finds himself confronted by 
thirty or forty gentlemen, who are each under precisely the same 
impression as to their attainments, and he is astounded at the 
skill he has to acquire, and the delay which intervenes, before he 
establishes the ascendancy of his views there. If in due time it 
comes to pass that he enters Parliament, he is further dismayed 
at discovering hii|iself face to face with a larger Town Council of 
658 members, each believing with representative and concen- 
trated obstinacy that he alone has the right ideas of the govern- 
ment of the world. I have watched a hundred men in the House 
of Commons, of just and strong ambition, grow pale with dying 
purpose as they stepped into that wilderness of infallibility, and 
the fierce blasts of contrariety of opinion first beat upon them. 
They are discouraged at the labour, the delay, the art, the tact, 
the power, the resource required to command consent there to a 
new or unwelcome measure. Were this foreseen there would 
be preparation and provision for it ; but this dismay is the pecu- 
liar birth of the provincial mind. It is within my knowledge that 
the most aspiring publicists who have awakened the courage and 
hope of the. provinces, are the first to feel discouragement in Par- 
liament, and what is worse, to propagate it. 

The one advantage of the metropolitan mind is that it has, 
like a lighthouse, a revolving eye. It sees all the country round. 
It awaits events with an amazed expectancy — is never discon- 
certed — and never despsurs. Its welcome is given to genius, and 
its respect to artistic force. It knows that winning concurrence 
with the right is a pursuit of infinite labour and infinite worth, 
and that victory comes with facts and time. Its art is impartiality, 

Q 
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its Strategy is patience, its grace is deference, and its strength 
toleration. It is wise, not by its own wisdom, but by its wisdom 
in getting wisdom. 

I might ampliify the argument, but when you have said all you 
have to say, what is the good of saying any more ? In these days 
when thought is being stifled by garrulity, and the public judg- 
ment grows limp by being saturated with a solution of words, the 
most wholesome quality of the speaker's art is knowing when to 
stop. Many times when far away I have thought I could treat 
this subject with reasonable dexterity of statement. ' But so far as 
inaptness and hesitancy appear in my illustrations, you must for- 
give them. I recall a dinner in the north of England, many years 
ago, at the house of a county member, at which a baronet was 
present who complained of gout in his hands, though it was not 
apparent. He was a relative of a famous poet, and it no doubt 
resulted from too much indulgence in the Muse. The chairman 
of committees of the House of Commons, who sat next to him, 
said : " Ah, Sir John, what you have is suppressed gout, and that 
is the worst form of the disease.'* I thought at the time how 
many persons are there, other than baronets, who labour under 
diseases of suppression to which no sympathy is extended. All 
my life I have laboured under suppressed eloquence. I feel the 
throbbing of sentences which never come to the surface. We 
shall never know all we might about rhetoric, until we have reports 
of the orations which have never been delivered. If I have failed 
now to convey to you the full idea of the provincial mind, ascribe 
it to the malady which I have mentioned. 
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BY THE REV. W. ANDERSON O'CONOR, B.A. 
[Read February ii, 1878.] 

TTO make no allusion to the copious literature that exists on 
'■' the play oi Hamlet would be either to leave one's self without 
excuse for going beyond verbal criticism, or to assume the first 
discovery of the problem which has, in fact, engaged a host of 
writers. It is well known that the difficulty which has attracted 
so many commentators is owing to a supposed indistinctness in 
the character of the chief person, and to the inference that 
Shakspere meant to illustrate some principle or convey some 
lesson. If any such indefiniteness were observed in one of the 
historic plays, its cause would reasonably be sought in the neces- 
sary, fancy-filled, interval that lies between the prose narrative and 
the poetic conception. But Hamlet is virtually a historical play. 
Traditions or fabulous legends must exercise as large a modifica- 
tion on dramatic compositions founded on them as established 
facts of history. This is matter of observation as well as of pro- 
bability. Let us sketch the history of Saxo Grammaticus, which 
suggested directly or indirectly the character of Hamlet to the 
mind of Shakspere. 

In the reign of Roderick, two brothers, Horvendile and Fengon, 
were joint rulers of a province. The King of Norway challenged 
Horvendile to combat, and was slain by him. The conditions of 
the fight were that all the riches in the ship of the vanquished should 
pass to the conqueror. Roderick gave his daughter, Geroth, in 
marriage to Horvendile. Hamblet was their son. Fengon mur- 
dered Horvendile, and had sufficient address to gain condone- 
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ment from the people and nobles, and even their consent to his 
marriage with his brother's widow. Hamblet, left friendless, coun- 
terfeited madness in order to elude his uncle and prepare revenge. 
He ran through the streets like one distracted, and spoke words 
of phrensy. Yet he sometimes acted and spoke in a manner that 
indicated a serious undercurrent of intention. Once he was ob- 
served sharpening sticks, and, when questioned, said that they were 
meant to avenge his father's death. The suspicion of the king 
and his courtiers being aroused, a beautiful woman, greatly be- 
loved by the prince, was employed to entrap him into an avowal 
of his sanity and of the designs which he harboured. This at- 
tempt deeply moved him; but one friend whom he had gave 
warning, and the lady proved faithful. One of the courtiers, still 
full of misgivings, proposed to the king that Hamblet should have 
an interview with his mother, and offered to hide himself behind 
the hangings and hear the confidential communications the prince 
might make. The king assented. Hamblet, when summoned to 
his mother's chamber, suspected treachery, and imitating with his 
arms the flapping of a cock's wings felt something move under 
the arras, and, calling out a rat, a rat, drew his sword, thrust it 
through, and stabbing the courtier dragged him out and killed him. 
He then in a long speech denounced the unbridled passion of his 
mother in marrying her husband's murderer, and ended by ac- 
knowledging that his madness was assumed, and that he meant to 
kill the king. The queen, moved by his reproaches, embraced 
him with affection, and made excuses for her conduct. When 
the king made inquiries concerning the slain courtier, Hamblet 
made answer that " the hogs meeting him had filled their bellies 
with him." Fengon resolved to put Hamblet out of his way; but 
not wishing to offend Geroth and the people, sent him to the King 
of England with two companions, who bore secret orders that he 
was to be put to death. Hamblet took his departure, having first 
requested his mother to hang the wall with tapestry, and to cele- 
brate his funeral after a year had elapsed. During the voyage, 
while his companions slept, he substituted their names for his in 
their instructions. When he reached England, the king gave 
him his daughter in maxriage, and hanged the two messengers. 
Hamblet feigned displeasure, and the king to appease him gave 
him. a large sum of money, which he melted and hid in two staves. 
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He returned to Denmark, and when asked about his companions 
showed the two staves, and said that those were they. The pre- 
parations for his funeral feast were applied with added zest to the 
celebration of his return ; and, when the whole court were sunk 
in intoxication, he pulled down the tapestry on them, nailed it to 
the ground with the pointed sticks, and then set fire to the palace, 
thus destroying all his enemies save the king, whom he afterwards 
slew in his chamber after having exchanged his own sword, which 
his enemies fixed in the scabbard, for hisL Hamblet then became 
King of Denmark, and was finally betrayed by his wife to another 
uncle, who slew him and married the traitress. 

This account is compounded firom the Roman story of the first 
Brutus and popular tales of fools or half-witted persons who 
overcame powerful enemies by almost infantine devices. Such 
stories solaced the simple minds of oppressed peasants during 
centuries, and at last found a fixed and congenial receptacle in 
the nursery. Saxo Grammaticus worked the scattered fragments 
into form and dignified it with the name of history. The lower 
and unseen outline of this infertile rock, the exuberant genius of 
Shakspere has partly clothed with mould of his own invention, 
and altogether covered with the richest flowers and fruit of imagi- 
nation. Those who are not satisfied with fruit and flowers, unless 
they are made to grow logically from a suitable soil, think there 
must be a hidden meaning in the incongruity. The same objec- 
tion might be made in a less degree to every drama that Shak- 
spere wrote. 

Why, it has been asked, did Hamlet feign madness, and 
what purpose did it serve? Let us briefly compare the play with 
the history. Claudius killed his brother secretly ; there is, there- 
fore, no reason for Hamlet to fear that his uncle would suspect 
him of plotting vengeance, as the Hamblet of the history does, 
whose father had been killed openly. Accordingly, he consents 
not to go to Wittenberg, at his mother's request The history 
and play difier in that the hero of the former feigns madness from 
the time of his father's murder, while the hero of the play feigns 
only after his father's ghost appears to him. The appearance of 
the ghost puts the Hamlet of the play in the same situation as the 
Hamblet of the history, and leaves him to be guided by the same 
motives and policy. The ghost makes the murder known to him, 
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and binds him to secrecy by refusing to make the revelation sav 
to him alone, and by sanctioning the oath of silence, which he 
imposes on Horatio and Marcellus. Hamlet, therefore, cannot 
openly kill Claudius because the act would seem wanton and un- 
provoked. The only way left to him is through concealment and 
cunning. He guards himself against the newly-discovered danger 
and watches for revenge under the shelter of counterfeited in- 
sanity. The legendary Hamblet fears open violence from the 
known perpetrator of a murder, and pretends to be mad. Shak- 
spere's Hamlet, grieving at his mother's hasty marriage, but free 
from apprehension of personal danger, as is evident from his con- 
senting not to go to Wittenberg (L ii. 120), suddenly learns that 
the king is the murderer of his father. This assimilated his circum- 
stances to those of his prototype, and he instantly adopts the 
same disguise. He conceals the ghost's revelations from Horatio 
and Marcellus, because if it came to his uncle's ears it would be 
his interest to murder him likewise. Moreover, as the fact of his 
father's ghost having appeared to him, if known to Claudius, would 
at once suggest to his guilty conscience the object of the visita- 
tion, he solemnly pledges his companions not even by hint or 
inuendo to furnish any explanation of the " antic disposition " 
which he tells them he is about to put on. He pretends madness 
because he knowns himself to be in the power of a criminal whom 
it is his duty to punish, but against whom he cannot proceed openly 
or publicly in consequence of the channel through which his in- 
formation has come. 

Various hypotheses have been invented to explain why Hamlet 
does not immediately kill Claudius. Goethe is of opinion that 
Shakspere's intention was to exhibit a pure but feeble soul stag- 
gering under the burthen of a task which it is unable to accomplish. 
Gervinus believes that he intended to exemplify the demoralising 
influence and fatal results of philosophy, speculation, and con- 
scientiousness as compared with . immediate and resolute action. 
A number of medical writers maintain that Hamlet's irresolution 
is to be accounted for only on the theory that he was mad, not in 
pretence, but in reality. If these and other writers confined them- 
selves simply to the facts they would see that Hamlet did not at 
once kill Claudius, or rather that Shakspere did not make Hamlet 
at once kill Claudius, because the poet's object was not to relate 
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a single deed, but to compose five acts, and that with this view he 
has brought his plot into harmony with the original history, in 
which the hero does not immediately kill his enemy, but pretends 
madness, employs craft, and awaits his opportunity. Craft is 
the conventional weapon which tradition ascribes to assumed 
madness. Shakspere's Hamlet faithftiUy follows his prototype in 
the use of it. When Ophelia, after being forbidden to receive his 
overtures, is employed to betray him and worm out his secret, he 
retorts on his enemies and makes her the instrument of putting 
them on a false scent. The address with which he baffles Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, when they sound him concerning the 
ambitious views he is suspected of entertaining, and with which he 
turns Polonius into ridicule, is so successful a part of the repre- 
sentation that we cease to see in it an essential element in Hamlet's 
role^ just as the grotesqueness in the gargoyles of an old church 
blinds us to their being not accessories or ornaments, but integral 
portions of the material edifice and speaking symbols of the eccle- 
siastical mind of the day. When he grows impatient as time 
advances and nothing is accomplished, it is his invention he appeals 
to — " About, my brains" (il iL 565 comp. v. ii. 30), and he hits on 
the device of the play. He kills Polonius, supposing he was the 
king, by craft, clearly sho¥dng how he meant to execute his purpose, 
and his readiness to kill Claudius when the occasion offered. A 
few lines from this scene shows in what a mist of suspicion he 
dwells. Polonius has just gone behind the arras in the queen's 
chamber, and Hamlet enters. The queen says — 

Hamlet, thou hast thy father much ofifended. 

Nothing would be more apposite than those words to lead to his 
subject if he did not apprehend that he was surrounded by 
treachery. He only echoes the charge — 

Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Immediately afterwards, when he has slain Polonius and he no 
longer fears an eavesdropper, when the queen says, 

O what a rash and bloody deed is this ! 

he unreservedly pours out the full tide of his wrath : — 

A bloody deed ;— almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king and marry with his brother. 
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He almost revels in the anticipation of circumventing the com- 
panions of his voyage to England : — 

There's letters sealed : and my two schoolfellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders £uiged — 
They hear the mandate, they must sweep my way, 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work ; 
For 'tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard : and 'twill go hard. 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon : O 'tis most sweet. 
When in one line two crafts directly meet 

When he returns from his frustrated voyage he boasts to Horatio 
of the way in which he outwitted his perfidious companions as the 
very sort of triumph alone within his reach ; and so far is Horatio 
from disapproving, as Gervinus to suit his theory would interpret, 
that after Hamlet's death he claims the credit of the act for him, 
when the ambassadors would ascribe it to the king. So closely 
does Shakspere associate the habit of retaliative subtlety with his 
hero's character, that when Osric comes with the king's message, 
Hamlet competes with him, and surpasses the exaggeration of his 
euphuisms, although he does not suspect the deadly treachery 
that lurked under its florid redundance. At last Claudius and 
Laertes encompass him with wiles from which escape is impos- 
sible. He falls, but not until he has slain them both by the recoil 
of their own artifice. 

If it be established that the method imposed on Hamlet re- 
quired delay, all the morbid fancies accounting for that delay on 
other grounds are shown to be foreign and fallacious. If all the 
legends concerning pretended madness agree that the object was 
to gain time in which to over-reach or undermine, and if our play 
is constructed on the obvious framework of this idea, then the 
other explanations of the procrastinated revenge are shadows, and 
the theories built on them are baseless. It cannot be argued, ' in 
reply, that Hamlet, in some of his soliloquies, condemns his own 
apathy and spurs himself to more rapid movement. A poet's 
hero must rail at himself for not being able to overcome any ob- 
stacle that comes in his way. The Roman historian may describe 
Brutus as waiting patiently for his opportunity, Saxo Grammaticus 
may relate the childish preparations of Amlethus, but the Hamlet of 
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Shakspere must rage in self-accusation against the necessity that 
binds him to inactioa How would the poet feel as he threw 
himself into Hamlet's part ? Would he not chafe and storm at 
the slow progress of events? Is it not natural and customary to 
depict a great spirit hemmed in by the circumscribing sands of 
circumstance as raving in self-torture against the barrier, and 
ascribing to its own want of determination the laggard policy that 
is the acknowledged condition of its task? ' 

There is a more important object than a strictly critical one in 
scattering those dreams of German commentators. They have 
assigned an immoral sense to Shakspere, in order to force him 
into agreement with their purpose. Poetry is forced to go in the 
crooked way of politics. Gervinus makes Hamlet a parable. 
"Hamlet is Germany." To show that the doom of Hamlet im- 
pends over Germany, unless she corrects her tendency to dissolve 
action in thought, it is necessary that this fault should be ascribed 
to Hamlet. Then for the correction of this fault an ethical maxim 
must be found ; and, as it is assumed that Shakspere designed to 
convey the moral which Gervinus needs for Germany, the prin- 
ciple of conduct that should have guided Hamlet, and that Ger- 
many would be justified in adopting, must be found in Shakspere 
also. In the first interview between Hamlet and Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstem the following dialogue occurs : — 

Ham. Denmark's a prison. 

• ••... • 

Ros. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then, 'tis none to you; for there is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so ; to me it is a prison. 

Ros. Why, then, your ambition makes it one ; 'tis too narrow for your 
mind (ii. ii. 236). 

This sentiment, which is so familiar to us in the expression that 
stone walls do not a prison make, is thus commented on by Ger- 
vinus, whose theory is that Hamlet was deterred by over scrupu- 
losity and a diseased conscientiousness from murdering the king. 

fl 

From natural impulse and habit, the mind of this man of deep reflection is 
unconsciously the over-ruling agent in everything ; thought has become with him 
the measure of things. Shakspere invests him with a philosophiciA principle, 
which contains a most characteristic modification of the poet's own worldly wis- 
dom. That virtue and vice, good and bad actions, acquire no real importance in 
themselves, but ever from circumstances, objects, and natural character; that 
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it is not the wAai but the Aow that decides the value of an action, is a maxim 
of Shaksperean experience, which is too frequently and^oo forcibly repeated 
in word and example, for the poet not to have always well weighed every 
word which he wrote in this sense. This maxim is thus modified in Hamlet's 
lips: ** There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.*'* 

As the end for which the parable of Hamlet was preached to Ger- 
many is now accomplished, we may, in view of even worse wrest- 
ings of moHB sacred texts, pardon the temporary adaptation and ' 
be satisfied with rescuing our bard from the imputation of an im- 
moral maxim. 

Shakspere did not write to inculcate special morals, or to deli- 
neate abnormal and exceptional formations of character. This 
belongs to lesser playwrights. Anyone may shape a career of fable 
to exemplify a principle. Only the sovereign mind can hold the 
mirror up to nature, and let the reflection teach its lesson as the 
realities of existence teach it. Shakspere is the poet, not of the 
oddities and imperfections of human nature, but of human nature 
itself with all its unexplained inconsistencies. His mystery is not 
the plot of a tragedy, but the mystery of life. The instruction 
mankind stands in need of is not fiction shaped artificially to a 
certain end in which poetic justice is wreaked on villainy, or one- 
sided instances of unprosperous vice or unfortunate weakness 
selected from the mingled sum of things, but rather representative 
sections of human history just as it is, lifted before the public gaze 
and shone upon by the circumambient light of genius, so that 
every act and thought and circumstance stands revealed, and 
every beholder can draw his own moral and value it the more 
because it is his own. The ability to do this miracle is the rarest 
gift vouchsafed to men ; and if in its largest measure it has been 
worked through the instrumentality of our English tongue, let us 
not prove ourselves unworthy of the distinction by classing Cmr 
great poet, who teaches virtue by the display of universal nature, 
with inferior artists, who display only so much of nature as theiif 
limited conception of virtue will illustrate. 

The medical critics are unanimous in pronouncing Hamlet really 
mad. This is merely a professional illusion. The mind dwelling 
on certaiir symptoms, projects them wherever it turns, just as the 
eye that has been fixed on a coloured outline will see it in the lucid 

^ Shakspere Commentaries by Dr. G. G. G^nrinuB, Vol. II., page 1^6* 
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blue of heavea A legal friend said to me a few days since with 
energetic seriousness that if the affair of the rat behind the 
arras had been brought before a judge and jury the tragedy 
would probably be brought to a sudden and ignominious close. 
Dr. ConoUy is enamoured of a French version in which, in the 
scene between Hamlet and his mother, the words of the ghost are 
omitted, and thus poor Hamlet seems raving mad, not only to his 
mother, but to the audience. 

If indications of the design of Shakspere were decisive on this 
point there would be little room for doubt If Laertes or Polonius 
had any suspicion that Hamlet was afflicted with insanity they 
would certainly make some allusion to it in the warnings they 
utter to Ophelia. It cannot be said they were unaware of it, or 
that it did not occur to them, because the question is : Would Shak- 
spere, if he intended Hamlet to appear mad, keep the secret to 
himself, and never let it leak out in the speeches of any of the 
persons of the drama ? Would he specify the time, the occasion, 
and the avowed intention of the pretence ? Would he describe 
the ghost as acting in unison with and echoing to real madness ? 
Would the king and queen speak of the suddenness of the change ? 
Would Polonius enumerate all the symptoms as of recent occur- 
rence ? Those proofs, however, which might be added to from every 
speech in the play, are not really of avail, because the design of 
Shakspere does not decide the question. The common opinion 
is that Shakspere meant to describe a man pretending madness. 
The medical critics say that Shakspere described a man really 
mad. If ^m set aside the plain statement of Hamlet that he was 
about to put an antic disposition on, how can we possibly dis- 
tinguish the assumption of madness from the reality ? There is no 
way of representing a pretended madman but by making him like a 
real one. However successfully and accurately the writer finishes 
his portrait we must still understand him as accomplishing that 
which he told us he meant to accomplish. The only way in which 
the medical writers can prove their case is by showing that Shak- 
spere was mad, and this is in fact the legitimate and inevitable ter- 
mination of their proofs, if they can prove anything. If Shakspere, 
after informing us that he was about to depict a pretended mad- 
man, drew a man really mad, there is only one way of accounting 
fpr th^ miscarriage. 
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No two things can be more distinct than the purposeless inco- 
herency of Ophelia and the studied extravagancies of Hamlet, 
under every sentence of which a pointed meaning -is sheathed. 
Usage, not reason, is the test by which sanity is distinguished from 
insanity. Reason restrained, modified, and reduced to an average 
uniformity, regulates the sane man of public opinioa The man 
of pure reason, who should cast off the yoke of custom, would seem 
mad without being so ; while the man of in^)erfect or disordered 
reason, who conformed to outward custom, would be mad with- 
out seeming sa Hamlet's madness was of the former kind. He 
describes the exact process by which he arrives at it immediately 
after the interview with the ghost : — 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 

When the pressure of habit is removed, the established proportion* 
of movement to motive, of action to passion, is lost A man so 
circumstanced is in danger of being taken off his guard and hurried 
to excess if some strong and sudden emotion seizes him. Hamlet 
forgets himself for a moment at Ophelia's grave. He avows his 
love, and rivals the demonstrative sorrow of Laertes. Shakspere 
is careful to make him explain afterwards to Horatio that he lost 
the management of his simulated phrensy for a moment, and let 
his natural passion carry him too far : — 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself. 



But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Shakspere in fact was borne away by his vivid impression of the 
scene, and, confident of the truth of its delineation, allowed it to 
remain, but reminds us that it was owing to a burst of natural 
passion unchecked by consideration of regard for appearance. 
Hamlet's treatment of Ophelia is strangely misunderstood by 
the critics. His love for her was the main solace of his life after 
his fathers death. When Polonius forbade her reception of his 
addresses he is keenly wounded, and makes a despairing effort to 
move her sympathy; and when she, having never reaily loved 
bim, her strongest attachment being family affection, imputes 
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his conduct to insanity, and joins her father in contriving snares 
for him, he pursues them with covert remonstrances and reproachea 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger. 

Pol, Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Hamlet's apparently wild words are carefully laid to promote an 
occasion of uttering this retort on the man who was at that instant 
plotting against him. He continues : — 

To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out often thousand. 

Pol. That's very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing 
carrion, Have you a daughter ? 

Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk i*the sun : conception is a blessing ; but as your 
daughter may conceive,— friend, look to't 

In this way he ridicules the old courtier's extreme caution about 
his daughter's virtue at the very time when he was practising and 
teaching her to practise the most cruel treachery. 

Again, where Polonius contrives the meeting between Ophelia 
and Hamlet, of which the king and himself are hidden witnesses, 
Hamlet, evidently aware of the plot, asks : " Are you honest ?" 
adding, " I did love you once." When she tamely replies, " In- 
deed, my lord, you made me believe so ;" he says, " I loved you 
not ;" meaning that he did not love her in the character in which 
she now shows herself. Then he makes a last appeal to her sense 
of truthfulness : " Where's your father ?" and when she falsely 
answers, " At home, my lord," he pointedly says, " Let the door 
be shut on him that he may play the fool nowhere but in his own 
house I" He then breaks into general reproach, and seems to 
imply that the fashions of the day were frittering away the strength 
of true womanhood, and rendering the continuance of the race a 
questionable good Thenceforward he makes no attempt to move 
her pity or her love. His conversation with her at the play is 
merely a specimen of the small talk of the time. The same 
remark applies to Ophelia's songs. There is nothing special to 
the relation between them in either. 

It has been said that Hamlet was in advance of his rude era. 
This only means that Shakspere was a different person from Saxo 
Grammaticus, There are two Hamlets in the play, the Hamlet 
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who acts and the Hamlet who thinks and speaks. Shakspere has 
walked on the northern wild, and the flowers of the south have 
sprung up in his footsteps. A shadowy outline of the subtlety 
with which oppressed innocence defended itself in primitive days 
is filled in with all the resources of a supreme intellect. If this were 
done designedly, it would be consummate art. For the simplicity 
of Hamlet, in his grief, in his love, in his friendship, in his artifice, 
in his revenge, is brought home with hundred-fold, but ever un- 
detected power to that inmost and deepest tenderness of every 
human soul, the remembrance and the remains of its childhood. 
In order to reconcile those two characters, the commentators 
have imagined one character misshapen and disordered. 

But the same incongruity appears, as it could not but appear, 
in all the other persons of the play. The sage and beautiful 
counsel of Laertes to his sister rises far above the level of his 
character. The inimitable maxims of Polonius which some 
critics, in their blind pursuit of consistency, have striven to de- 
preciate, contrast with his subsequent follies. The spy Rosencrantz 
makes a majestic speech in defence of majesty (iil iii.). It is im- 
possible not to feel a pang of regret that a man who was so familiar 
with the sublimities of nature and the philosophy of political his- 
tory, and could clothe his thoughts in such flowing verse as the 
gentleman or attendant (iv. v.) who brings news of. the approach 
of Laertes attended by the rabble, should have filled so humble 
a position at the Danish court Here is an instance of keen ob- 
servation profoundly reflective, and of balanced conservatism 
haughtily contemptuous of popular encroachment, stepping with, 
graceful dignity on the stage for a moment, and thencefcwrward 
immersed in obscurity. Was an ancestor of the poet a prisoner 
at the court of Claudius? Similarly, the first attendant in the same 
scene (not Horatio, as some copies read,) who brings intelligence 
of Ophelia's derangement, shows a fineness of perception in the 
connection between thought and language that proves him to have 
been a metaphysician and a grammarian, and a power of accurate 
survey of mental aberration that would do honour to a modem 
commissioner in lunacy. Is it not perverse ingenuity to seek for 
solutions of improbability and explanations of disproportion between 
form and substance in the work of a man who could not help 
turning whatever he touched into gold ? 
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The soliloquies, it may be observed, are not properly integral 
parts of the tragedy. They are addresses to the audience expla- 
natory and suggestive They fill almost exactly the part of the 
ancient chorus. Ophelia (iii. i) utters a soliloquy though she is 
aware that the king and her father are listening. The Dumb Show 
which should have affrighted the king, yet passes unnoticed by 
him, comes under this head. It was intended for the audience 
only. 

The moral of Hamlet is artistic rather than ethical The duty 
Shakspere set before himself was to write an effective play, a play 
that would glow in acting and entrance in hearing, a play that would 
stir with power the strongest passions of actor and audience. He 
has succeeded beyond measure. If we behold his creation from 
the front, suitably to its purpose, and judge by the potency of its 
skill upon us, we do not venture to criticise. But if we go behi!id 
the scenes and minutely examine the various parts, we only per- 
plex ourselves with details, whose mutual relation and combined 
effect the creative mind of Shakspere alone could know. Every 
incongruity is explained by the general aim. Deep impressions 
are made not by continuity, symmetry, equipoise, but by flash and 
fragment and unexpectedness. We do not love smooth complete- 
ness. We love broken nature, rugged mountains, chequered sun- 
light We have no fondness for tranquil demi-gods and serenely 
secure virtue. Our hearts lean to imperfect men struggling to 
do right, and dying in the struggle. We are not held captive by 
Johnson's Irene^ or Addison's Cato^ or Milton's Comus. We are 
held captive by Hamlet Here Shakspere has rung changes on 
every mood of the soul, solemn monotone, mirthful peal and 
jangling of sweet bells out of tune. If he has dealt sometimes 
with the ephemeral, it was that too great a strain might not be put 
upon us by thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls. If he has 
played on the surface, it was that we might get relief from the 
long breathlessness of suspense. Each scene is a perfect study 
for the student who would understand or would describe human 
nature. The assemblage of scenes is kept in its place in the 
mind of the reader like a galaxy in the heavens. The personages, 
the interests, the events are brought near each other from the 
remotest spheres, and when we seek for the influences that group 
them they seem so subtle that we are not sure whether they 
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were designed. If we are uncertain when we say that the whole 
play is bound and held together by delicate nerves of feeling, 
by abiding memories that constitute its identity, our doubt is 
allayed by remembering that nature, and every true imitator of 
nature, acts without our consciousness. The play is full of unseen 
unities. 

The deterioration tliat takes place in the language and de- 
meanour of Polonius, after the first act, is occasioned mainly by 
his accommodating himself to the supposed infirmity of Hamlet. 
He speaks sillily to him just as we speak in broken English to 
a foreigner who does not know our language. The first scene in 
the second act, which is omitted on the stage, and is declared by 
the critics to have no share in furthering the plot, is a modifica- 
tion of the character of Polonius from the first exhibition of it, 
preparing the spectator for what is to come. 

The device of Hamlet to assume madness, in fact, disorders 
the whole course of events, and lands them on a declining plain 
that ends in the final catastrophe. The ghost is first to follow 
the wild motion. Polonious is shaken from his wisdom, the king 
from his calm, the queen from her apathy, Ophelia from her 
tranquil home life, Laertes from his youthful pleasures, and under 
its fatal influence all at last perish. If it be asked, why does 
Hamlet die with the others ? The answer is that such must be 
the fate of the hero of a tragedy. 

Perhaps the most constantly affecting circumstance in the whole 
poem, though like the numberless other magic touches on our 
heartstrings with which it abounds, it eludes our notice, is the 
manner in which Hamlet, after Ophelia's rejection of him, reposes 
on the friendship of Horatio. There is nothing in nature so 
provocative of ineffable sympathy as a man compelled to unbosom 
himself to a man. It is because of this that the few cases of male 
attachment which history presents occupy so disproportionately 
large a place in our attention. Thy love to me was wonderful, 
says David of Jonathan, passing the love of women. 

Hamlet's opening "aside" remark, "a little more than kin 
and less than kind," is the keynote to his future development. It 
is the germ from which expands the life of suppressed thought, 
relieving itself only in solitude, of environing danger from which 
he can escape only by subterfuges, of betrayed affection seeking 
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alleviation in bitter irony. It prepares us for the victim to whom 
the heavens seem dark, and whom not man nor woman can 
delight 

Horatio introddces himself by the characteristic words, "A 
piece of him/' and at once an expectant attitude is struck. We 
see one who does not exhaust his heart in words, who reserves 
his larger self for silent help, on whom will devolve at last the 
office of making clear all that his friend left unexplained. 

The king's first lines tell us the manner of man that he is, and 
reveal the canker of his nature : — . 

Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green — ^ 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him. 
Together with remembrance oi ourselves. 

In this balanced and unabashed pretension of "ourselves" we 
see the selfish voluptuary and murderer. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the man who is conscious of the instincts of selfish- 
ness and the man who has no shame in asserting them on a trying 
and solemn occasion. We at once know Claudius, and the know- 
ledge grows on us till, when conspiring with Laertes to do a das- 
tardly murder, he again says in excuse — 

I loved your father, and we love ourself, 

and we see his base self love lead him to his death. 

When Laertes and Ophelia first appear before us, Laertes is just 
about to sail for France. He bids his sister farewell, and asks that 
he may hear firom her. " Do you doubt that ?" is her confiding and 
confident reply. There are a few women whose love, devoid of 
passion, dwells in deep and silent pools of home associations, 
that grow fuller and deeper each day, and never alters from the 
unquestioning trust of childhood. Their affection never runs over. 
They can love but once, for they can have no second father. 
Ophelia was one of these. 

In the first scene, on the platform before the castle, the "honest 
soldier," Francisco, when relieved by Bernardo, speaks — "For 
this relief, much thanks : 'tis bitter cold, and I am sick at heart f 
and he departs, never to appear again. But the memory of his 
wojds does not leave us. Lik^ an obscure unlocalised pain, 

Q 
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like a mournful echo, like a secret foreboding, they are felt midst 
every sound and heard in every pause ; and as the play advances 
towards the end we unknowingly crave for their solution. Like 
some mysterious syllables terminating a line in an irregular poem, 
they hang on our ears, anti we watch with growing impatience for 
something that will rhyme to them, until at last, as the chill shadow 
of his approaching doom settles on Hamlet, he says to Horatio in 
words of saddest unburdening, " Thou canst not tell how ill all's 
here about my heart ;" and we feel that we have at length plucked 
out the heart of the mystery. 
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ARMSCOTT AND GEORGE FOX. 

BY WALTER TOMLINSON. 
[With lUtuIntioni by ths Author. Read Pelviiuy 4, 1378.) 

COMEWHAT more than two hundred years ago, when that 
'"' unwholesomely- merry monarch, Charles II., ruled over 
England, and was doing his best to set a brilliant example of 
moral corruption before his people, — at this time, George Fox, 
sometime shoemaker and assistant cattle dealer, son of "Righteous 
Christer," a Leicestershire weaver, was travelling to and fro 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, inculcating, both 
by precept and example, a purity and simplicity of life and faith 
sadly at variance with the tenets and practices of that period of 
formal religion and gross licentiousness. 

Foxj beUeving himself to be specially commanded of God to 
the work, went forth fearlessly and boldly proclaiming plain truths, 
without dread of powers or priests; and, as a natural consequence, 
suffered greatly and was persecuted continually.* Of these travels 
and persecutions for truth's sake we can to-night only take note of 
one incident in particular, the circumstances attending which are 
recorded at considerable length in his journal, and which involved 
somewhat serious consequences. This was his arrest at Armscott; 

*I may here recall to mind tha,t his preaching commenced at Dukitifif]^ 
^d Marchester. 
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and his account thereof is so quaint, graphic, and picturesque, that 
I shall make no apology for quoting his own words. It occurred 
in the latter part of the year 1673. He says: — 

Aftef I had stayed some time in London, kbouring Cor some relief and eaw 
to Friends in Ibis esse, I took leave of Friends there Rod went into the country, 
with my wife [he had married a widow, Margaret Fell] and her daughter 
Rachel, to Hendon, in Middleseit, and thence to William Tenn's, at Rick, 
manswortb, in Hertfordshire, whither Thomas Lower, who roarried another of 
my wife's daughters, came neit day to accompany usin our journey northward. 
After we had visited Friends thereabouts, we passed to a Friend's house near 
Aylesbury, and thence to Bray Doily's, at Adderbury, in Oxfordshire, where, 
on First-day, we had a hrga and precious meeting. Truth being well spread, 
and Friends in those parts much increased in number, two or three new meet, 
ings were then set up. At night, as I was sitting at supper, I felt I was laken f 
yet I said nothing then to anyone of it. But getting out next mornings wa 
travelled into Worcestershire, and went lo John Halford's, at Annscott, where 
we had a very latge and precious meeting in his barn, fbe Lord's powecftil 
presence being eminently with and amongst us. After the meeting. Friends 
being most of them gone, as I was sitting in the parlour, discoursing with some 
Friends, Henry Parker, a justice, came to die house, and with him one 
Rowland Hiins, a priest of Hunniton, in Warwickshire, This justice heard 
of the meeting by means of a woman Friend, who, being nurse to a child of 
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his, asked leare of her mistress' to go to the meeting to see me ; and she 
speaking of it to her husband, he and the priest plotted together to come and 
break it up and apprehend me. But from their sitting long at dinner, it being 
the day on which his child was sprinkled, they did not come till the meeting 
was over and Friends mostly gone. But though there was no meeting when 
they came, yet I being in the house, who was the person they aimed at, Heniy 
Parker took me, and Thomas Lower for company with me ; and though he 
had nothing to lay to our charge, sent us both to Worcester jail by a strange 
sort of mittimus ; a copy of which here follows. 

This mittimus was addressed "to the constables of Tredington, 
in the said county of Worcester, and to all constables and tithing- 
men of the several townships and villages within the said parish of 
Tredington, and to the keeper of the jail for the county of Wor- 
cester," and orders them to "convey the bodies*' to "the county 
jail of Worcester aforesaid." Accordingly to the jail they went 
forthwith, George Fox, and Thomas Lower "for company." 

Fox expected they would be released at the next quarter ses- 
sions, to be holden at the end of the year; but it was not until 
after fourteen long months of worry and anxiety, and being ban- 
died about repeatedly between Worcester and London, that he got 
his discharge. Yet he might have been released much earlier had 
he chosen to sacrifice the smallest jot or tittle of his inflexible 
uprightness of principle. It is pleasant in this connection to note, 
from sundry indications in the journal, that the indolent and 
voluptuous king apparently entertained a consideraBle respect for 
the sturdy preacher, and on this occasion would willingly have 
had him released if he would have accepted the kingly pardon. 
Fox, however, stoutly maintained that as he had committed no 
offence he could not be pardoned. The king could do no more, 
and Fox therefore waited until, as he says, ** after I had suffered 
imprisonment a year and almost two months for nothing, I was 
fairly set at liberty upon a trial of the errors in my indictment, 
without receiving any pardon, or coming under any obligation or 
engagement at all." 

So ended the Armscott episode. 

If it has interested you half as much as it interested me, you 
will, I think, have no difficulty in understanding how, when I 
received information last autumn that "John Halford's" house 
and the bam were still standing, that the house was a fine old 
grey stone mansion, that the atmosphere was delightful and the 
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neighbouring scenery good, and that it was only a few miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon, I, without much anxious consideration, decided 
to pitch my artistic tent there for a season. Thither, in Sep- 
tember, I went, and will endeavour briefly to describe to you 
what I found. 

Armscott is a little village in the parish of Tredington, and 
about nine miles from Stratford-on-Avon. It contains, possibly, 
thirty houses ; but some of these are of superior stamp, large, well- 
built of grey stone, with great stone barns, indicative of wide and 
extensive farming operations and prosperous times in days gone 
by. John Halford's, now known as the Old Manor House, is the 
principal, and is a strong, substantial mansion of Elizabeth's time, 
calculated to withstand, with ordinary care, the wear and tear of 
many a generation yet to come ; that is so far as the walls are 
concerned, for the inside is woefully disappointing, and accords 
with the shorn glory of the large estate which once appertained to 
the house. It is still owned by the Halfords (a family said by 
tradition to be as old as the Conquest), but the estate has dwin- 
dled and sunk until only about thirty-five acres remain, and these 
and the mansion were in the market for sale when I was down 
there. At the present time it is occupied by some Stratford 
friends of mine as an accommodation farm. 

Judging from the exterior, you would expect to find much to 
interest you irtside — some good oak panelling or cafving, an old 
staircase possibly, or some fine chimneys. But no. That these 
were there is very evident, but the vandalism of a not very remote 
generation has denuded it of nearly all that was picturesque, and 
churchwardenized it in the most approved style. The hall has 
lost its staircase, the parlour its panelling, and the great chimneys 
are filled up with modem iron grates. The parlour has still its 
oaken floor, and the windows, very fortunately, were not easily 
spoiled, but nearly all else is gone. There is one fine piece of 
carved panelling, perhaps ten feet by six feet, used to eke out a 
temporary wooden partition, in one of the bedrooms, and I found 
some oak panelling helping to make up the wall of a shed in the 
farmyard. Everything bears upon it the stamp of the family's 
decay. The Walls of the great barn (one hundred and thirty-five 
feet by twenty-six feet) in which Fox preached, are as firm and strong 
as ever, but the thatched roof is all worn and full of holes. There 
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are some great orchards close to the house which must be a sight 
to see in the spring time; and I was told that two years ago they 
made two thousand gallons of cider from the fruit; but last autumn 
there was only a tree here and there with anything upon it 

Life in the village was, as you may suppose, a very tranquil and 
unexciting affair, with few opportunities for dissipation of any 
kind, as may be judged from the fact that there is neither church, 
nor public house, nor shop of any description, nor even a post- 
office. If you had a fortune you could not buy an ounce of 
tobacco or a box of matches. We sent by the carrier's cart (which 
went only on Fridays) to Stratford for such luxuries, and in fact 
for all "shop" things. Our letters were sent to a neighbour's, 
who lived on the line of route of the walking postman, and stuck 
in her window for him to see and call for. Of course news- 
papers were out of the question, and I congratulated myself that 
for once I had got clean away, "far from the madding crowd,'' 
and to a place where we did not care two straws for Turk or 
Russian. This I happened to mention in a letter to a friend, and 
straightway received on an average about three newspapers a day 
from him, and was worse off than ever. Yet upon the whole I 
began to come to the conclusion that human nature in this and 
other such abodes of rural innocence and felicity was much the 
same as in the towns. Queer stories were afloat, and drunken- 
ness and the wasting away of property and houses and lands were 
things not unheard of even there. It should, however, be a very 
Paradise for the agricultural labourer. I was told there was not 
a man but could have from one to two or three acres of cheap 
"allotment" land. 

Several little villages lie close around Armscott, the chief of 
which is Tredington, a place containing so many elements of the 
picturesque that I certainly shall not be able to rest in peace with- 
out paying it another visit. Geologists, too, would be considerably 
delighted, for the road was being literally paved with fossils, and 
I could have brought any quantity from the stone heaps at the 
road side. Shipston-on-Stour is a little market town within easy 
distance. I went over one day, but nothing struck me as being 
particularly noticeable except a fine, new, handsome stone building, 
which some of our friends here will be glad to know had " Board 
Schools " very conspicuously on the front 
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The manners of the natives were kindly and courteous, and the 
cheery "Fine morning" or "Good night" of a passing labourer 
offered a not disagreeable contrast to the brusque roughness and 
contempt of one's finer feelings commonly shown by, say, the 
average Manchester tradesman. 

In conclusion, I may just say that the Friends in the midland 
counties still hold Armscott in considerable honour. Once a year 
they assemble there in a Uttle bam-hke building (used at ordinary 
times, I believe, by the Wesleyans), and after holding a solemn 
meeting, adjourn in a body to see the room from which their 
founder was haled away to prison by his persecutors. I have, 
however, heard an amusing story to the effect that upon one occa- 
sion, when they got there, no one in the house could tell them 
which was the room. 

The local traditions concerning the arrest are more remarkable 
for it^enuity and romance than for strict accuracy, and involve 
various romantic accounts of dodgings through back doors and 
byeways, utterly at variance with the uncompromising directness 
and simplicity of character of the great founder of the Society 
of Friends. 



JOHN OWENS, 

THE FOUNDER OF THE COLLEGE. 

BY JOSIPK C LOCEHART. 
[Rad April i, 1178.) 

'X'HERE is little doubt that the able contributors to Notes and 
■■■ Queries in our City Nevis, who have lately enlightened us 
on the subject of Joseph and his Brethren, would beable to explain 
to us the particular hardship the children of Israel suffered in being 
compelled to reiake bricks without straw. One, at least, would have 
been able to tell with mathematical precision the exact quantity 
that would have sufficed. But in our present dilemma, although 
we have patiently gleaned in every likely and unlikely field, we 
fear we have failed to gather as much straw as would make a 
brick of John Owens.* The only biographical notice we have of 
the founder of Owens College was written by Mr. J. P. Aston. It 
is given as a preface to a volume of introductory lectures on the 
opening of Owens College, Manchester, published in 1852. 

* This remulc remindi ns of astoiyloldoftherectorora Lancasliire parish. 
He WB( passing one day througfa his parish, and noticed some of iiis little Hock 
playing in a gutter. They were evidently latent upon some work of construc- 
tion. He wits interested, and enquired, "What are you making, my lillle 
dears?" 

" We are making a chorch." 

"Oh, ay. Where is the pulpit ?" 

This he wu shown, and the reading desk, the steeple, and the tombi in 
the graveyard. 

"But where is the rector? I don't see the rector." 

"Ob I wehanno gettenmuck enough for a parson." 
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John Owens, the founder of this College, was bom in Manchester in the 
year 1790. His father,, Owen Owens, left his native place, Holywell, whilst 
very young, and soon afterwards settled in Manchester, where he obtained 
emplo3niient, and by unremitting diligence and economy saved from his earn- 
ings the means of commencing business on a small scale. The same habits 
enabled him to overcome the difficulties which impeded his progress and t'o 
attain the position of a wealthy and respectable merchant His son John 
received a good education and became his father*s assistant, and ultimately his 
partner. His life was spent in the neighbourhood of his birth, and continued 
to be devoted to mercantile pursuits, in which he acquired a large fortune ; 
and this was largely augmented on the death of his father, whose property he 
inherited. He was never married. He died on the 28th July, 1846, at the 
age of fifty-six, and was buried in the churchyard of St John's, in Manchester, 
on the west side of the church. Mr. Owens led a private and almost secluded 
life, and took no ostensible part in public questions. He had, however, from 
his youth upwards taken much interest in the subject of education, a feeling 
which was strikingly manifested by his ultimate disposition of his large 
property. 

It is to add somewhat to these bald details that we undertook 
the labour of collecting what few facts are still floating about in 
the memories of the few persons that are living that knew John 
Owens in the flesh. We have no desire to extol our office, but it 
is a fact that, although John Owens has only been dead for thirty- 
two years, we had great difficulty in finding anybody who had even 
seen him. We appealed to dainty old codgers, still in their prime, 
but who had been blooming in this ancient city for fifliy or sixty 
years, but they never remembered to have seen him. We 
applied to humbler and thirstier specimens of the same age — men 
whose powers of memory are intensified* by looking into a pewter 
pot — but even they were of no avail They all said they must 
have seen him, and they thought they remembered his firm, and 
if we would only call upon them again they would try to " think 
on," or they would make enquiries from someone who would be 
sure to know him. At last we were rewarded, and we now beg to 
offer to your kindly notice the information we have gathered. In 
the first place we will trace the commercial history of the house. 

Owen Owens, the father of John, was born at Holywell in the 
year 1764, and at an early age, without any pecuniary means, 
came to Manchester and obtained employment In the year 1788 
he married Sarah Humphreys, a woman some six or seven years 
his senior. John Owens, the eldest son, was born in 1790. After 
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him came William in 1793, but this child died in the same year 
at the age of six months. In the following year, 17949 David was 
bom, and he died in twelve days. This was the extent of the 
family. In Scheie^ Directory for 1797 we find the entry: "Owen 
Owens, hat lining cutter and glazer, 34, Church Street" Very 
shortly after thb time Owen Owens removed to a house in Green 
Street, the back of which looked into the yard belonging to the 
warehouse occupied by him in Carpenter's Lane. The business 
here carried on by him was in hat trimmings and umbrella furni- 
ture, which, we are informed, was a very profitable one, and at this 
time was laid the foundation of that fortune which was destined to 
enrich the educational agencies of this city. 

About the year 1800 John Owens was sent to the academy of 
Mr. Hothersal, of Ardwick Green, and it was at this school that 
he formed the acquaintance of George Faulkner, which, ripening 
into a dear friendship, lasted until death separated them. In the 
directory of 181 3 we find "Owen Owens, 9, Carpenter's Lane, 
hatUnings, currier and furrier;" and in the next one, published 
1819-20, we find that John had been taken into partnership, for 
the firm is thus recorded : " Owen Owens and Son, 9, Carpenter's 
Lane, manufacturers." In the year 18 15 Owen Owens had opened 
houses not only in London and in the principal provincial towns, 
but also an establishment in Philadelphia, United States, having 
for a partner in the American house a Mr. Thomas Owen. This 
gentleman committed suicide in 18 19, but we find that John 
Owens in his will bequeaths "to Mary and Edward Owen, the 
children of my late partner, Thomas Owen, the sum of five 
hundred pounds each." In the year 181 5 Owen Owens paid a 
visit to his American house. He had at this time removed his 
dwelling from Green Street and purchased one in Nelson Street, 
Oxford Road. After the winding-up of the Philadelphia concern, 
the firm withdrew from the hat lining and umbrella business and 
embarked in that of merchants, which was continued to the death 
of both the partners. The directories we have consulted for 182 1, 
24, 30, 36, 38, 41, and 43, give the old address of Carpenter's 
Lane, describe the firm as merchants, and give the address, 41, 
Nelson Street, as being the residence of both Owen and John 
Owens. 
The confidential clerk of John Owens, to whom we are greatly 
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indebted for very much valuable information that it would be 
impossible to get elsewhere, writes us : — " At the time I was 
employed by the firm the conduct of the business was, and had 
been for many years, in the hands of the junior partner, who 
had considerable aptitude for it, and a good deal of that hard- 
headedness and practical common sense so characteristic of many 
Manchester merchants. He acted up to his favourite motto, 
* Honestas optima politia,' was very methodical in his plans and 
operations, and was considered one of the best buyers of cottons 
in the market. It was his custom to purchase calicoes and coarse 
woollens, which were packed on the premises, and shipped to 
China, India, the East Coast of South America, and New York, 
importing hides, wheat, and other produce in return. He also 
speculated in railway and other shares, and lent money on them 
as security," 

About the year 1834 John Owens went into partnership with 
his old friend and schoolfellow, George Faulkner, and the latter's 
cousin Samuel Faulkner. The firm was Samuel Faulkner and Co., 
fine spinners, John Owens and George Faulkner finding the 
principal part of the capital, and Samuel Faulkner undertaking 
the management of the mill. The mill was the one now occupied 
by Messrs. Armitage and Rigby, in Elizabeth Street. In the year 
1836, there was a turn-out of the spinners, and so bitter was the 
feeling against the knobsticks that were employed at the mill, that 
the masters were obliged to provide sleeping accommodation for 
their new hands in the mill Frequent threatening letters were 
forwarded to George Faulkner, at his residence at Cheetham Hill, 
that fire would descend from heaven and consume his property if 
he did not give way to his old hands ; but these threats he only 
smiled at and threw into the fire. In rooting amongst the old 
files of newspapers about the close of 1836, we find frequent cases 
brought up before the police courts, of assaults committed by 
Faulkner's turn-outs, notably one recorded in the Manchester 
Gtiardian for November 16th, 1836, headed " Another of Messrs. 
Faulkner's turn-outs." This was an assault on a boy named 
Mason, by a man of the name of Thomas, for which he was 
fined ;;^3, or three months' imprisonment On Friday night, the 
9th December, 1836, Samuel Faulkner (he was always called 
Sammy) left the mill to see his sisters at Harpurhey] he had 
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jsiever slept anywhere but at the mill since the accommodation had 
been provided for the hands, but this particular night he did not 
return. At twenty minutes past seven on the following morning, 
being Saturday, December ioth, 1836, a fire broke out in the 
fourth story of this mill, this being the room partitioned off for 
the sleeping accommodation of the hands. The Guardian for the 
following Wednesday gives the full and usual particulars, stating 
that '^ although the factory was a mUe away from the fire station, 
yet in less than fifteen minutes from the discovery of the fire 
Mr. Rose (the senior it must be) with an efficient body of firemen 
were on the spot" The account reads like a passage from a 
novel. It is a full record of heroic daring on the part of Mr. Rose 
and the firemen, and one almost regrets the advent of Mr. Tozer 
and his system, perfect no doubt, but still we feel that there is no 
one nowadays to strike an attitude, and look and feel like a hero 
as there used to be even in our day. George Faulkner at this 
particular time was very unwell, and when a cab-driver who had 
been taking an early fare to the Railway Station brought the news 
of the fire to Limebank, Cheetham Hill, there was a consultation 
between Mrs. Faulkner and her maid, as to how they should break 
the news to him. This he happened to overhear, for he remarked 
that they had no occasion to distress themselves, for he had been 
watching the factory blaze for some time firom his chamber 
window. The damage was roughly estimated at ^^ 12,000, but 
whether the mill was purposely set on fire by the turn-outs, or 
whether it arose from some carelessness in the sleeping apart- 
ments of the knobsticks could never properly be settled How- 
ever, immediately after this, John Owens retired from the firm of 
Samuel Faulkner and Co. Owen Owens died in Nelson Street, 
in 1844, at the age of eighty, John inheriting the whole of his 
father's property. 

We have endeavoured to give as complete a sketch of the com- 
mercial history of John Owens as may be required. We will now 
turn to a few personal details and reminiscences which, if they are 
not of a very interesting nature, may yet be considered as worth 
preserving, seeing they are all gathered from persons who inti- 
mately knew the subject of this paper and his immediate sur- 
roundings, which information could not be obtained if the work 
were delayed another dtoule. 
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We have before alluded to Limebank, the Cheetham Hill resi» 
dence of George Faulkner. It was to this house and its inmates 
that John Owens was particularly attached Of Geojge Faulkner 
it is simply impossible to speak too highly. He was a noble, 
kindly, Christian gentleman, with a cheery, pleasant word for 
everybody, either in business or in the social circle ; a man much 
better remembered than John Owens, because of his genial tem- 
perament and his generous benevolence. George, before he was 
married, lived with his sisters in Chatham Street, and, if we mis- 
take not, was nearly forty years old when he married a Miss Nedin, 
of Mosley Street, the house next to the Portico. One child was 
born to them about the year 1834, and called George John 
Faulkner. The boy was named after his godfather, John Owens, 
and there is little doubt that if this child had lived, Owens College 
would never have been founded. The little fellow died in Bir- 
mingham, on his way to Leamington, It was this house that both 
John and his father delighted to visit Owen Owens was particu- 
larly fond of George Faulkner, and frequently drove over from 
Nelson Street to Limebank. The old man was a little and very 
stout Welshman, with a pleasant, red face, and a happy, merry 
disposition. He drove in his whitechapel an old horse, with a 
venerable, bowed frontispiece; and in 1836 he used to boast that 
he bought his old man, George, and his horse on the same day 
just nineteen years before. As he approached the high gates 
leading to Limebank, he would call out to George Faulkner's man : 
"Be sharp and open the gates, Godfrey, for God's sake, or my 
horse will fly over them, for he is the very tefil to go !" The old 
man dressed in brown knee breeches and grey stockings, and at 
this house always called his son Jacky. 

John Owens frequently if not invariably accompanied his father 
in these visits to Limebank, and it is here that we desire to catch 
him for a rough sketch. In town he might be seen on horseback, 
turning out of the dingy premises in Carpenter's Lane, between 
one and two, on his road to dinner at Nelson Street, always crossing 
from Tib Street to George Street, and thus up the Oxford Road 
to his home. He was rather over the middle height, and very 
broadly built, and had brown hair and whiskers, and a nervous, 
restless eye. The skin of his face was very rough, so much so 
that one-half of the people we have consulted who knew him say 
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that he was pitted with smallpox, and the other half that he had 
the appearance as if he were so disfigured. His mouth was large 
and coarse. He was remarkably shy, for even at (Jeorge Faulkner's 
he could rarely be induced to accept an invitation to dinner if 
anyone else was to be present. We are informed that one day 
he stood in the dining room at Limebank, with his hands before 
him, as was his wont, staring in the fire. Miss Ann Faulkner was 
in the room at the time, when in walks her brother George. 

" My word, Ann, tha looks very nice to-day in that new gown. 
I think tha must be trying to captivate John here." "Nay, 
George, I think that is useless, and as for my gown, I think John 
would admire me just as much and just as little if I had had no 
gown on at alL" John smiled. 

John Owens was of a very stingy disposition. We are told by a 
highly-respected merchant in this city, who was very intimate with 
John, that he had the greatest difficulty in squeezing a guinea out 
of hiih for a Sunday School ; in fact he rarely succeeded in doing 
so. The old gentleman was rather amused when we told him 
we were about to try and write a paper on the Founder of the 
College. "There is nothing to write about," he said; **he was 
a very ordinary man, greatly attached to my friend and late 
partner, Mr. George Faulkner, and in this very counting-house I 
have heard some stirring political arguments, for John, you see, 
was an out-and-out Radical, whilst George was a strong Tory and 
High Churchman." He also told us they used to joke John 
about his dingy premises in Carpenter's Lane, and that George 
threatened to give over going to see him if he did not remove 
from that dirty hole. 

There was one political subject that John Owens was continu- 
ally harping upon — the abolition of the University Tests. With 
his friend it was the common topic of conversation and dispute. 
When John Owens found his end approaching, he offered the 
bulk of his large fortune to his old generous friend and school- 
fellow, George Faulkner, by whom, with a noble disinterestedness 
which we cannot too greatly admire, it was declined. *! My boy, 
John," he said, " is dead, and as I have as much money or more 
than I shall ever require, why should you not found a college in 
this city, and carry out in its foundation those principles that you 
have so earnestly proclaimed during your life. Thi3 wise ^d 
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generous advice was acted upon, for by his will dated 31st May, 
1845, he directed "the residue of the proceeds of his personal 
estate, capable of being bequeathed for charitable purposes, to be 
paid to the trustees for charitable purposes thereinafter appointed," 
and he appointed as his first trustees for those purposes the 
Mayor of Manchester, the Dean of Manchester, the Represen- 
tatives in Parliament of the Borough of Manchester, George 
Faulkner, Samuel Alcock, William Nield, James Heywood, 
. Alexander Kay, Samuel Fletcher, Richard Cobden, John Benja- 
min Smith, John Frederick Foster, and Mark Philips. The 
objects to which the fund was to be applied was declared by the 
testator in the following terms : — 

As concerning my said residuary charitable trust fund, hereinbefore directed 
to be paid and transferred to my said trustees for educational purposes, I do 
hereby declare that they shall be possessed of and apply the same, and the 
annual income to arise therefrom, upon trust, and to the intent that they may 
carry into effect, so far as the amount of such fund will reasonably admit, my 
earnest desire and general object to be found within the said Parliamentary 
Borough of Manchester, or within two miles from any part of the limits thereof, 
an institution for providing or aiding the means of instructing and improving 
young persons of the male sex (and being of an age not less than fourteen 
years) in such branches of learning and science as are now, and may be here- 
after, usually taught in the English Universities, but subject, nevertheless, to 
the two fundamental and immutable rules and conditions hereinafter prescribed, 
namely: — First, that the students, professors, teachers, and other officers, 
and persons connected with the said Institution, shall not be required to make 
any declaration as to, or submit to any test whatsoever of, theft* religious 
opinions; and that nothing shall be introduced in the matter or mode of education 
or instruction in reference to any religious or theological subject which shall 
be reasonably offensive to the conscience of any student, or of his relations, 
guardians, or friends, under whose immediate care he shall be. Secondly, 
That if, and as often as the number of applicants for admission to such Institu- 
tion as students shall be more than adequate to the means of the Institution, a 
preference shall in all cases be given, to the children of parents residing, or 
who, if dead, or the survivor of whom, resided when living within the limits 
now comprised in the Parliamentary Borough of Manchester aforesaid, or 
within two miles from any part of such limits ; and secondly, to the children 
of parents residing, or who, or the survivor of whom when living resided 
within the limits comprised in the Parliamentary district or division of South 
Lancashire ; but the subject as aforesaid, the said Institution shall be open to 
all applicants for admission without respect to place of birth, and without 
distinction of rank or condition in society. 

W^ believe that there was a marriage projected between John 
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Owens and a Mrs. Tidswell, of Upper Brook Street, but this lady 
died a few years before the death of Owen Owens, and by some 
it is thought not unlikely that had John Owens lived a longer 
time than he did, he might have married the elder of the two 
daughters of Mrs. Tidswell, both of whom are legatees under his 
will Two years before his death he broke a blood-vessel in his 
head which caused him a severe illness. From this, however, he 
recovered in about a month's time. The cause of his death was 
the rupture of another blood-vessel, from the effects of w^hich he 
never rallied. 

We have been favoured with the following statement of his 
effects at the time of his death, which has never before been 
published : — 

General Statement, July 29, 1846. 

In Cash if 37,477 9 9 

„ Loans - - . . 30,282 19 6 

,, Shares ----- 43,350 2 o 

,, Stock, Warehouse - - - 3, 001 5 9 

,, One Ship - - - - 1,150 o o 

,, Household and Rent - - 5,725 o o 

,, Produce on hand - - - 13,628 o o 

,, Foreign Accounts - - . 10,533 6 4 

,, ,, Joint Account - - - 24,441 18 9 

Current Agency - - - 1,480 5 8 

Profit and Loss - - 200 o o 



tf 



^171,270 7 9 
Deduct for trade debts and agency - 3,244 17 4 

^168,025 10 5 

The following year after his death, 1847, was one of great com- 
mercial depression, and this amount was therefore not quite 
realized. Roughly stated he left it in the following way : — 
Relatives, jCsStS^^y friends, ;^i4,25o; charities, ;^i,35o^ ser- 
vants, jCsS^j balance, being a little over ;j^ 100, 000, for the 
College. To his friend George Faulkner, in a codicil, he left 
;^i 0,000 in the following terms : " To my friend George Faulkner, 
in my said will named, the sum often thousand pounds, as a slight 
manifestation of my affection, esteem, and regard." 

We will now bring to a close our remarks on John Owens. If 
they have been dry or tedious, generously remember that it is 
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almost impossible to give a roseate hue to a life spent in money- 
grubbing and obscurity ; but seeing what he accomplished in a 
life devoid of both sweetness and light, let us hope that some fore- 
taste of the thankfulness and gratitude of the thousands he was 
about to benefit was vouchsafed to him, to cheer his heart ere he 
turned over to face the inevitable journey through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. 





DRYDEN AS LYRIST. 



BY GEORGE MILNER. 



[Read on the Dryden Night, February i8, 1878.] 



T^RYDEN'S lyrics are not numerous. The pieces included 
^^ in most editions under the head of lyrical are not more than 
fifteen. To these, however, I think there should be added two 
poems which usually come under the title of Elegies and Epitaphs^ 
the " Elegy on the Death of Mr. Purcell," and the ode " To the 
Pious Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew." If the consideration of 
this latter poem were omitted in an estimate of Dryden as lyrist, 
his claim upon our admiration would be seriously reduced. It 
should also be said that there are, of course, many songs scattered 
through his plays ; but they are not usually collected, and for this 
there is good reason. They are better where they are — buried in 
the obscurity of unread and, on more accounts than one, unread- 
able acts and scenes. These songs are for the most part devoid 
of either natural sweetness or literary merit; they are either 
drivelling or lascivious, sometimes both ; and the theme is nearly 
always the same — love in its lowest and most bestial aspect. In 
Jacob Tonson's editions of the Plays a Death's-head grinning upon 
the top of an insipid-looking classic vase is a frequent tail-piece : 
the embellishment is curiously appropriate. These songs may 
therefore be at once dismissed. In the Elizabethan dramatists it 
would be easy to find a score of lyrics any one of which is worth 
infinitely more than all the songs in all the plays of Dryden put 
together. 

As the lyrics are not numerous, so neither are any of them, even 
the best, of the highest kind No poet of the English classic 
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school is equal to Dryden ; and if I am to read the poetry of that 
school at all, I should choose to take it from his pages ; but the 
classics were not lyrists ; lyric poetry was in itself alien to their 
method. The true prototype of the lyric is the carol of the lark — 
rounding itself, it may be, in artistic cadences, but born of impulse, 
sustained by impulse, and ceasing when the afflatus, or the imagi- 
native realisation of it, is no longer present as a motive. In a 
word, the true lyric is interior; classic work is exterior; the first is 
nature itself — ^passion and emotion, singing or speaking with con- 
summate art, perhaps, but with art born of the occasion ; the 
second is nature, regarded from without, as a subject for artistic 
treatment, or an object to be adorned by artistic skill. 

Mr. Palgrave selects for his Golden Treasury — and with him 
selection is criticism — only two pieces from Dryden, the **Song 
for St. Cecilia's Day," and "Alexander's Feast." If we exclude 
the elegiac piece already alluded to, these are undoubtedly 
Dryden's best, indeed the only ones worth preservation. Com- 
mon-place situations, twisted conceits, mythological machinery, 
characterise the bulk of the pieces we are considering. The 
song, "Farewell, fair Armida," and " In Answer to the Preceding," 
both published in the Covent Garden Drollery^ in 1672, are fair 
specimens : — 

Farewell, fair Armida, my joy and my grief ! 
In vain I have loved you and hope no relief, 
Undone by your virtue, too strict and severe, 
Your eyes gave me love, and you gave me despair. 

And then the reply : — 

Blame not your Armida, nor call her your grief ; 
'Twas honour not she that denied you relief. 
Abuse not her virtue, nor call it severe ; 
Who loves without honour must meet with despair. 

Only the most original treatment could prevent even the measure 
of this poem from producing the effect of childishness. The next 
is the "Tears of Amynta for the Death of Damon" — an impossible 
situation, an unreal sentiment, a touch of lasciviousness, and an 
absurd ending : — 

On a bank beside a willow. 

Heaven her covering, earth her pillow. 

Sad Amynta sighed alone ; 
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and then, — 

Melting kis^s 
Murmuring blisses ; 

and more of the same sort ; and last, — 

Death, come end me, 
To befriend me ; 
Love and Damon are no more. 

Then there is " The Beautiful Lady of the May," a song which is 
said to refer to the exile of James II. and his queen ; but even 
here we look in vain for a single touch of sincerity ; it is made to 
order, and the usual materials are compounded with more or less 
of skill — nymphs and shepherds, Phyllis and Pan and Syrinx, 
laurels and myrtles, sheephooks. Love and the Graces. "A Song 
to a Fair Young Lady going out of Town in the Spring" is one 
of the best of the minor pieces ; it begins — 

Ask not the cause, why sullen Spring 

So long delays her flowers to bear ; 
Why warbling birds forget to sing. 

And Winter's storms invert the year ; 
Chloris is gone, and Fate provides 
To make it spring where she resides. 

But even this is merely a string of conceits and palpable exagge- 
rations, albeit prettily expressed. Other songs follow in which 
Chloe and Amyntas, and similar Arcadian couples figure, com- 
plaining, sighing, crying, repenting, complying, kissing, and dying, 
adnauseum. The best verse in these is the following : — 

Your face for conquest was designed, 
Your every motion charms my mind ; 
Angels, when you your silence break, 
Forget their hymns to hear you speak ; 
But when at once they hear and view. 
Are loth to mount, and long to stay with you. 

The worst is : — 

Love's my petition, 
All my ambition ; 
If e'er you discover 
So faithful a lover. 
So real a flame, 
I'll die, I'll die, 
So give up my game. 
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Could a more wretched or impotent ending be conceived ? " The 
Secular Masque," written but a little time before Dryden's death, 
and the "Song of a Scholar and his Mistress, who, being Crossed 
by their Friends, fell Mad for one another, and now first Meet in 
Bedlam," are both of them the merest rant 

We come now to the better pieces. " The Song for Cecilia's 
Day," which was written for the musical festival of St Cecilia, 
held in London, November 22nd, 1687, is, after all, no very 
great matter. We think Mr. Palgrave's good taste would have 
led him to reject it for the "Elegy on Mrs. Killigrew," if the 
length of this latter had not precluded its quotation as an entire 
poem. The well-known lines — 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in man,— 

are attractive at first sight; but, if we examine them, we find that, 
while they are admirable enough in sound, they are, at any rate, 
not overloaded with meaning. Of the " Alexander's Feast, or the 
Power of Music," written again for the St Cecilia's Festival in 
1697, ten years later, and when Dryden was sixty-six, we wish to 
speak only in commendation. It is not a lyric at all, in our sense 
of the word, but a descriptive poem in lyrical form. Take it, 
however, from its own standpoint, and nothing could be finer. 
Dryden knew that in this piece he had gone beyond himself. He 
said, " No one has ever composed, or ever will compose, a finer 
ode." According to one account, he sat up the whole of one 
night and finished it at a sitting. Another story is, that it gave 
him great trouble, and that he was occupied for a fortnight com- 
posing and correcting it. Probably both these stories are true : 
he finished it in a sense — finished his first draft, that is, at a sit- 
ting, and then occupied the longer period in working it up to the 
perfect condition in which it comes to us. In any case, he got 
forty pounds for it Taine says it is, " An admirable trumpet- 
blast in which metre and sound impress upon the nerves the 
emotions of the mind, a masterpiece of rapture and of art, which 
Victor Hugo alone has come up to." This is true enough; only 
the "emotion" and the "rapture" were not in the mind of 
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Dryden, though his words are skilful in describing them, and, 
perhaps, are potent to arouse them in the minds of others. The 
pictures in this poem are vivid and complete; the music is perfect, 
if not subtle; and the language is clear, nervous, and sometimes 
felicitous. 

We turn in the last place to the "Ode in Memory of Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew." This lady had, in her day, a reputation both as a 
poet and a painter. She was the daughter of Dr. Henry Killigrew, 
a prebendary of Westminster, and died in her twenty-fifth year. 
The opening lines are worthy of Milton : — 

Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 

Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 
Whose palms, new plucked from Paradise, 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 

Rich with immortal green above the rest : 
Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 
Thou roll*st above us in thy wandering race. 

Or in procession fixed and regular 
Moved with the heaven's majestic pace. 

Or called to more superior bliss. 
Thou treadst with seraphims the vast abyss : 
Whatever happy region be thy place, 
Cease thy celestial song a litde space ; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, ' 
Since heaven's eternal year is thine. 

In this poem occurs the passage magnificently repentant, in which 
he acknowledges the prostitution of his muse. He had said the 
same thing m prose : — 

I shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many things he has taxed me 
justly ; and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine 
which can be truly argued obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my friend, as I have 
given him no personal occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my 
repentance. 

The passage referred to is the following : — 

Oh gracious God ! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy ! 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use, 
"Whose harmony was first ordained above, 
For tongues of angels and for hymns of Jove I 
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Oh wretched we ! why were we hurried down 

This lubric and adulterate age, 
(Nay, added fat pollutiuns of our own) 

To increase tlie sleaming ordures of the stage ? 
What can we soy to excuse our second fall? 
Let this thy Vesta], Heaven, atone for all : 
Her Arethusian stream remains unsoLled, 
Unmixed with foreign filth and undefiled ; 
Her wit was mote than man, her innocence a child. 



The first six lines of this passage are the very perfection of style, 
and show that if Dryden had not a great itnagination, or the over- 
mastering force of emotion, he had clearness, concentration, 
vigour of language, and the classic art in the highest degree. 
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THE author, explaining that he joined the "Ctansman" at Oban, made the 
opening pottiOD of his paper consist of a general description of the 
incidenta of the voyage and the character of the coast scenery between the 
Sound of Mull and Portree in the Isle of Skye. The steamer arrives at Por- 
tree at night, and halts for some hours, procee^ng usually in the grey dawn 
upon her northern journey. The essayist then proceeded :— 

Along the coast of Skye the range of the Totternish is broken 
into caverns, hollowed by impetuous cascades, and here and there 
the high escarpment rises sheer out of the sea. The striking pro- 
minence of the Storr Rock stands above the swelling outline of 
the hills, and recalls pleasant memories of former wanderings 
across those very mountains and on the further-off Quairaing. 
The long island of Raasay and picturesque South Rona constitute 
the other shore of the long strip of beautifully blue sea through 
which we are steaming, and the coast of both is so near as to make 
every object- — the sheep upon Raasay or the eagle soaring over 
the heights of Totternish — alike distinct It is of little interest 
to describe the voyage round by the north-west of Skye ; to speak 
of Dunvegan Bay and its ruined castle ; to tell of the run ashore 
in the early morning air, while the crew were gathering the annual 
wool crop. This in time is all over, and we steer in the teeth of 
the wind, due west across the lesser Minch to the iittle-known 
island of North Uist, That part of North Uist which lies around 
Loch Maddy is, I think, the most remarkable district I ever saw. 
When you have passed between the singular rogks which are 
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known as the Dogs of Maddy, and approach the landing place, 
you begin to wonder if you have come to an island with a lot of 
holes knocked in it, or if it is not rather a sheet of water into 
which somebody has been sticking bits of earth. It might be com- 
pared to a wheel, the spokes being fingers of land* and the inter- 
stices bays of water ; but the configuration of either earth or sea 
is not regular enough to justify that illustration. A canal map of 
England, if you have ever seen one, giving only the navigation 
and nothing of the country between, might serve better, if you will 
bear in mind that it is the land which is likened to the network of 
lines and the water which represents the interlying country. But 
figures of speech fail me, and I must use figures of arithmetic. It 
has been estimated that the fiords which enter Loch Maddy form 
an intricate series — a perfect anastomosis — of tidal channels 
which have a coast line of not less than two hundred miles within 
the confines of this single loch. Across at Loch Evort, two-and- 
a-half miles south,, there is a similarly curious combination of 
land and water ; and all along the east coast the heathery hills 
and stony moorland are intersected by long and interweaving 
tidal streams. What land there is, however, will repay a day or 
two's visit, if the traveller does not object to roughing it, and is 
prepared to take his chance of getting away. 

The island has its antiquities in the form of dunes and 
cromlechs, and though in walking to see them he will perhaps 
find it necessary, because of the water, to walk half a dozen miles 
round in order to reach a place half a mile away, he may be 
rewarded by discovering some seals sporting in the stream, and 
will certainly in the summer be more than recompensed by seeing, 
in the kelp burners on the moor, strange dusky forms at a strange 
occupation in a dense atmosphere of smoke which can be seen 
and smelt for miles out at sea. The huts in which the poorer 
North Uisters live are as extraordinary as their island. They are 
built of turf and such stray stones as may be carried from the 
shore or dug from the soil. They are thatched with turf, and 
wrack from the shore, and the thatch remains in use until it is 
saturated with peat smoke and other exhudations of the house, 
and then is taken away to be used as manure, a new one of 
similar material being substituted. Some of these cots are built 
literally in and not on the land, an excavation being made to 
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hold them, and thus it happens as one walks abroad he comes to 
what looks like a turf mound, and finds it is the crown of the 
edifice belonging to some honest crofter. 

Immediately north of Uist, separated only by the narrow 
but dangerous Sound of Harris, is the Long Island, of which 
Harris forms the southern half and Lewis, the northern. Though 
bearing distinct names and regarded as separate islands, they 
are united and the same ; but if anyone is aggrieved because 
this fact runs counter to his old impression, it may console 
him to know that they are connected only by a slender 
isthmus of rock, about half-a-mile wide, which juts up just 
in time to prevent East Loch Tarbert from joining its waters 
with its western half and cutting the isles asunder. Loch 
Tarbert is the port of Harris, and it is with a feeling akin to 
stupor that the traveller for the first time, arriving in the harbour 
casts his eyes around. He sees a good-looking church, a manse 
surrounded by a garden, and in the distance he descries an inn ; 
while dotted upon the steep hill sides are a number of cots, 
superior in structure to those of North Uist, but placed hither 
and thither as though they had been erected just where the owner 
pleased, and as though his pleasure was really to place his own 
dwelling as far as he could from his neighbour. On each side 
the long-stretching loch — on the one hand rising above low hills 
bearing a scanty crop of mangy grass, and on the other ascending 
sheer out of the water — are the mountains which give so much 
peculiarity to the landscape. They are innocent of trees, but 
that is mild criticism, for you hardly see a tree in the Hebrides. 
They are innocent also of herbage, of blade of grass, of moss or 
lichen, and, still worse, of soil. They are, in fact, bald as a 
granite slab, bare slopes of rock and rubble, glaring masses of 
stony sterility. Once on a time these hills were garmented with 
a forest ; now never a shrub, or plant, or patch of earth relieves 
the grey monotony of the heights which command the view of 
east Loch Tarbert. There are little farms and smaller crofts 
within the compass of our view. They tell us ashore that every 
inch of the earth has had to be gathered, and is guarded as 
jealously* as a miser guards his gold. Our genial captain says 
that this is the only place in the world where people go out in 
the midnight hours to steal the soil from the next-door garden* 
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As we look at the shallow covering of earth with which the rock 
is hidden we can well assume the story true, but are fain to 
believe that the robbers must be ' content to pick out the grains 
of soil delicately with a toothpick. 

Harris is exceedingly mountainous, and the mountains from their 
barrenness look the more deserted and forbidding. But in the dells 
and fastnesses of these inaccessible heights the eagle finds a home, 
and herds of the red deer are preserved for the pleasure of the 
Earl of Dunmore, who is the proprietor, and who yearly comes 
here with a party of friends to scale these naked crags and 
counteract the ignorance of the wild deer with respect to the law 
of population. Up the steep sides of Roneval the visitor notices 
a number of parallel lines of furrows. They look like ditches, 
three or four feet deep, and four or five in breadth. It will 
perhaps convey an idea of the weather here to state that these 
are carved out by the violence of the north-west wind, and 
this, incredible as it may seem, is a fact attested by McCulloch 
and a score of subsequent witnesses. 

A few hours' sailing up the iron-bound coast, catching as we 
pass a glimpse of Gariveilan and the two other verdant isles of 
Shiant, brings us at last into a capacious bay, through which, 
after " many a winding bout," we approach a grey little town 
nestling upon one side of a loch which carries the sea water 
farther into the gently-swelling bosom of the land. A row of 
houses and shops, neat and new-looking, runs at a right angle 
around the harbour, which is full now of unused herring smacks, 
and across the narrow loch there stands in a well-wooded park a 
stately castle. The street is the main street of Stornoway ; the 
Castle is the seat and I may say the home of Sir James Matheson. 
Let us first, now that we have landed, look at Stornoway before 
we give our attention to the abode of its lord and owner. It has 
some fine shops and some indiflferent hotels ; that we can see at 
a glance, and that subsequent experience confirms. Indifferent 
hotels are, however, a godsend in the North; for they prove, 
negatively, that the place has not been spoiled or corrupted by 
pompous Englishmen or prodigal Americans. The town has 
some fine public buildings, of which, by-the-bye, the Custom 
House is not one. Away from the sea there are a series of streets 
which give one a better idea of the size of the place and its 
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population than is at first sight formed; and away from the 
streets, extending into the country, are some pretty stone-built 
villas, which testify to the presence of a considerable number of 
well-to-do people. The thoroughfares are fairly full and animated, 
and the people who throng them are splendid specimens of the 
race, and as well, perhaps better, dressed than the crowd a 
chance-comer might happen to meet with in a Lancashire town 
of twice 3,000 people. The men are well made and lusty ; and 
especially strong-looking are the members of the Naval Reserve, 
who are now mustered in the town. The women are comely, 
and it strikes one at a glance that they possess skins whose 
transparency Madame Rachel cannot give, and London belles 
may envy. The girls are in truth a handsome set, and as spirited 
as they are handsome. It is altogether a progressive place, and 
its people are by no means unsophisticated, as anyone will soon 
find who tries on any Southern airs or Yorkshire tricks. 

[Some references followed to the .admirable climate Stomoway enjoys, and 
a short history was given of Sir James Matheson's connection with the island, 
and of his most praiseworthy efforts to improve the land and the condition of 
its cultivators. Mr. O'Neill then proceeded to describe a journey across the 
island from Stomoway to Callarnish.] 

The way from Stomoway leads past the neat villas by a cir- 
cular road up a slight ascent In this flat land the gentle slope 
is regarded as "a hill,*' and mayhap bears some Gaelic name 
which signifies a mountain. The summit, however, of this 
gradual acclivity is very little above the town ; and I must crave 
indulgence if I liken it to a doorstep leading to the highway road, 
and the only highway road from the capital to the west coast of 
Lewis. You pass by Sir James Matheson's pretty fir plantations; 
you see by your side the reservoir which supplies Stomoway with 
fresh water; for a mile or so stone walls accompany you like 
running testimonies of civilisation; and then suddenly you find 
yourself upon a long road, fairly straight, which mns through a 
land of naked desolation. On the right the ground rises suffi- 
ciently high to obscure the northern horizon; on the south, the 
land falls away into a basin, whose further rim rises to the back 
of that chain of mountains in Harris, of which the loftiest peaks 
are Larig and Clisseval. The earth on the one side gives birth 
to a crop of grass which seems to linger in a chronic state of 
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black typhus, and the only patches of healthy green to be seen 
are generally found to consist of rushes. The wider view to the 
left exposes a far- stretching expanse of bog and water, also black 
in hue and dolorous in tone. It is a treeless country. The eye 
misses the coppices which clothe our English landscapes, and 
give a further curve to sweeping hills, and a new charm to sunny 
meadows. The only trees on the island are those which the lord 
of Lewis has reared around his castle. There are no hedgerows, 
or even dykes, or landmarks of any kind to right or left, save here 
and there occasional peat-stacks. Far as the eye can see is a great 
expanse of which half the surface appears to consist of lake and 
morass, as though the island had been forgotten when " the rain 
from heaven was restrained, and the waters returned from off the 
earth." 

Yet the landscape all the w'hile is picturesque in two aspects. 
When the great cloud packs sailing in from the western seas obscure 
for a moment the sun's rays, and dash bold effects of light and 
shade across the view, there is a rare and barbarous beauty in the 
scene. The pools were dark ; now they are awful in their inten- 
sity of blackness ; the earth was brown ; but now it wears a pall. 
But the sun breaks through the cumulus masses, and a hundred 
brilliant contrasts and kaleidoscopic changes simultaneously burst 
into view. "The long light shakes across the lakes" and gilds 
their surface ; they shine in patches like burnished metal, while 
they reflect the transforming rays. Sunny laughter ripples over the 
russet turf; the brilliant beams fall on the grey road, and it 
becomes a dazzling line of white to the bounds of the perspective. 
Far in the distant south the rugged mountains catch the sportive 
rays, and seem momentarily to change their hue and shape. 
Larig and Clisseval, piercing the sky with their jagged edges, 
are deepest purple and pearly grey in instant alternation, as more 
or less transparent clouds struggle with the sunbeams. What 
looked like deep, dark chasms in their rocky sides were streaks 
of gorgeous shadow, whose rich tone no Tyrian dye could 
ever imitate. The peak first glistened with a fierce radiance ; 
now its whole mass is suffused with and traversed by flashing 
colours, as though ** Aquarius old, walking the fenceless fields of 
air," were, from his watering-pot, showering down on crest and 
crag a liquid rainbow. The air all the while is fresh and keen. 
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It smacks of the sea, and suggests subtly the delicious earth- 
smell, to inhale which in wild woodlands is equal to the posses- 
sion of a sixth sense. Once or twice as we drive along we see an 
occasional croft or small low house, scarcely to be distinguished 
from the peat stacks but for the pale blue wreath which issues 
from the hole in the roof, through which the smoke finds its way 
from the fire of turf. 

A few miles further and we reach what is, if not our destination, 
at all events our resting place. We have reached Gar-na-Hine, 
which in The Princess of Thule Mr. Black will keep on calling 
Garra-na-Hine. Here there is still the same character of scenery. 
The land rises at the back, and in front there is an endless series 
of lochs, fringed with a belt of vivid green herbage, and these are 
lochs whose first view must rejoice the heart of a fisherman. Dr. 
Johnson has said somewhere that every landscape is improved if 
it have a good hotel in the foreground. The view of Gar-na- 
Hine and the lake of the Black Water is certainly improved in that 
respect. It is a well-built, compact, capacious house, much better 
than any you will find in Stomoway. It has, let me say from 
personal experience, an excellent larder, and it had, when I was 
there, an excellent cellar too. 

Lewis is of interest to the antiquarian and archaeologist in no less 
degree than it is to the tourist. They will recognise many links 
which connect its present Gaelic-speaking population with the 
Norsemen who held the island until, I believe, the thirteenth 
century. Lewis is said to be the modem form of the Norwegian 
*'Lyoxhus," /.^., "The Sounding House," from which (again I quote) 
the McLeods derive their name. However this may be, it is certain 
that in the names of places, and in many of the words of the verna- 
cular language, numerous examples of pure Norse are to be found. 
How far Norse influences have enriched or coloured the folk- 
lore of the people I had no means of discovering. Scattered 
about the island there are some ruins of early Christian churches, 
a number of cairns, and several specimens of the old dunes or 
burghs, of which latter the most perfect are those at Carloway 
and Bragoin, two hours* walk from Callarnish. But of all the 
curiosities the most important is unquestionably Callarnish itself. 
Starting from Gar-na-Hine, and walking still westward for a mile, 
you see almost another mile ahead, and upon a commanding 
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knoll> a construction which at once attracts the eye by its singU' 
larity and boldness. At first sight it seems to be a group of men, 
and the natives give it a Gaelic name meaning "False Men;" but 
as you approach nearer you discover a number of tall stones 
arranged in a circle, and a short climb up the knoll brings you to 
what is unquestionably the finest Druidical circle in Scotland, not 
excepting that at Stenhouse in the Orkneys. It is really, now, 
rather in the shape of a cross than a circle, though it is possible 
to trace distinctly the remains of a circle surrounding the four 
arms of the cross. 

It is no part of my province to add any contribution to the 
controversy about the object with which these circles were raised. 
Whether one agrees that they were religious or judicial scarcely 
matters, for in the remote past to which they belong the eccle- 
siastical and judicial offices were invested in the same persons. 
The moot question is whether they were used by the primitive in- 
habitants under the Druidical system, or were the Thingvalla in 
which the later Norsemen worshipped Odin ; or were, as has been 
suggested, meeting places 'for the hybrid rites of the earlier 
Christians, and constructed by the missionaries who went from 
lona throughout the Hebrides ; and this question, so far as I am 
concerned, must be left unanswered. 

The Druidical circle is not the only attraction of the hill of 
Callarnish. From the eminence on which it stands, you look out 
westward, and lo there before you is Loch Bernera, studded with 
innumerable islands, and winding in many broad reaches of 
waters six miles towards the sea, whose bright surface extends 
broad and vast towards eternity. It is now still as a millpond, 
and the sun shimmers upon its mirror-like face. A little fishing 
smack is making for the mouth of the loch, and away, a mere 
speck on the horizon, is a ship bound for an unknown shore. 
Those are the only sights that break the magnificent solitude of 
the calm, placid waste of waters. It is not always, thus, however. 
The ragged cliffs, the caverns, the shivered rocks that strew the 
beach, and the strange indentations and sharp promontories 
of Bernera, are proofs that the lamb-like sea is wrathful as a 
lion. When the gales blow and the league-long rollers come 
in with all the force of the great Atlantic behind them, then 
the mighty waters with savage majesty assert their strength and 
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supremacy, roaring and dashing at the rocky coast in the frenzy of 
their sublime rage, tearing the cliffs asunder, and making the solid 
earth to tremble. But to-day the bosom of Loch Bemera is 
peaceful and inviting. It is a place of marvellous loneliness. It 
lacks only trees to be equal to Loch Katrine. It has not 
hills, it is true; but it has banks sheer and high enough* to 
serve as framework, and what they lack in height and foliage 
they make up in their prodigality of colour. The black 
hornblende contrasts with red granite and that with white 
gneiss, and each of these strata are so curiously contorted and 
intertwisted that the cliff seems to be composed of a gorgeous 
marble. The infinite variety on the one hand is equalled by the 
infinite variety on the other. The lake is a nursery ground of 
little islands which your boat insinuates its way among and around 
only by the most dexterous management of its steersman, so intri- 
cate is the navigation. 

Bemera, under another name, has been made famous by The 
Princess of Thule^ and its scenery has been described in felicitous 
language by Mr. BUck. It was hither that Lavender came with 
his friend Ingram to carry away the Princess of Borva. Mr. 
Black calls her the Princess of Thule, which appears to be a 
mistake in art, for his Borva forms but a small part of Thul^S^nd 
a title which was acknowledged in his Borbavost might be 
challenged in Barvas or Stornoway. That is a parenthesis, how- 
ever, which may go for what it is worth. The appearance of that 
work, as might be expected, produced a great deal of excitement 
in the island. The Gar-na-Hine inn, now kept by Mr. Stewart, 
was then in possession of Mr. Hunter, who is blessed with five 
lovely daughters — a blessing, by-the-bye, which seems to be more 
generously bestowed upon fathers in Lewis than in places farther 
from the North Pole. Upon one of these daughters, and the 
fairest of them, gossip at once fastened as the original of Princess 
Shiela. They knew that, at least, there was no real Shiela 
Mackenzie ; they knew that Mr. Black had seen Miss Hunter 
while he stayed at Gar-na-Hine, and they immediately jumped to 
the conclusion that Mr. Black, so far from having drawn a fancy 
picture had made a portrait of this young lady. Forthwith and 
to this day she was known as the Princess of Thulet Tourists got 
to hear of her, and made her life miserable by dogging her steps, 
u 
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intercepting her on landings, rushing unannounced into rooms 
where she might chance to be. If I am truthfully informed, two 
enthusiastic admirers of the novel, on the strength of the fancied 
resemblance, sent the young lady proposals of marriage. She is 
a modest girl as well as a pretty one, and you can well imagine 
that all these attentions were very embarrassing. When I saw 
her in Stomoway, whither her father has removed, it was easy to 
see that she had been so worried by inquisitive tourists that she 
feared every strange face ; and it was perhaps not unwarrantable 
to suppose that in her heart of hearts she wished the book had 
never been written. 
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CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 

BY JOHN MORTIMER. 



TT is a long time since our friend Erasmus succeeded in drawing 
■*■ us away from the English lake country to the larger sporting 
ground of Wales, and since then we have never missed spending 
a portion of each year among its mountains and valleys. We 
have been there in the early spring, when nature is waking into 
life, and the new growth is struggling through the old decay; 
when a tenderer green spreads over the mountain side and the grey 
larches are clothed in a mist of emerald ; when fern fronds are 
unfolding, and anemones, hyacinths, and primroses aie springing 
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up like new creations from among the litter of dead leaves and 
grasses. We have been there, too, " when the winds of departing 
spring have scattered the white hawthorn blossom like drifted 
snow, and summer has dimmed in the parched meadow the 
drooping of its cowslip gold." We have seen it, too, in the rich 
glow of autumn, when the bracken is rusted on the crag and the 
leaf- reddens to the fall ; when the mountain ash is heavy with 
clustered berries of the brightest scarlet, and the heather is purple 
on the moorlands. But we had never seen it in the icy grip of 
winter, when its forests are leafless and its meadows flowerless, 
and the mountains, those ''grave and reverend seigniors," are 
bearded with icicles and clad in raiments of snow. 

So when in a year that is past Erasmus suggested that we ' . 
should spend Christmas at Pen-y-gwryd we consented to go; 
girded on .our knapsack and travelling boots, and in two hours 
after the compact was made found ourselves seated in the train 
en route for Conway, and in company with a crowd of other 
Christmas travellers. It was the afternoon of the day before that 
which brought the eve of Christmas, and the atmosphere, which 
hitherto had been murky, smoke-laden, supersaturated with 
moisture, and altogether of the kind best described as "muggy/' 
had suddenly become bright, crisp, and frosty. There was a 
fine wintry sunset over the whitened moss at Barton, and after 
nightfall glimpses of the hoar-frosted landscape through which 
we were flying. Then the moon rose, and, as we skirted the 
Welsh coast, its pale light was cast on rippling waters and showed 
us stretches of frozen marshland against a dark background of 
mountains. In due time we found ourselves within the walls of 
the picturesque old town, and took up our quarters at the Castle 
Hotel, while a band in front was rehearsing the old familiar 
strains, " Christians awake." 

At the tourist-Frequented hotels a traveller in winter is a rara 
avis, and as such is the object of special attention. In the season 
he often feels himself lost in the crowd, and is conscious that he 
has ho special individuality; but in winter it is otherwise. All 
the resources of the establishment are at his command. For him 
the fire is lighted in the coffee-room, and the best bedchamber 
prepared. He notes, too, with pleasure that that bane of his 
holiday life, the white-throated swallow-tailed waiter, with his 
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ghastly napkin, has fled the scene, and that his wants are 
ministered to by gentler and more acceptable hand& Coming 
as he does to break the monotony of the dull time, he finds in 
his host a courteous and communicative companion. So at least 
we found it at the Castle, at Conway. In that cosy little bar, 
familiar to artists and not unknown to literary men, there was 
a glowing fire before which a grand hound was stretched in 
luxurious ease, and there was also much seasonable talk among 
the company of local guests gathered there. For ourselves it 
was pleasant to learn, in view of our expedition, that the 
mountains inland were covered with snow. There is something 
peculiarly appropriate in a fall of snow at the season of the 
Nativity, because, as some one has said, the raiment which the 
earth then puts on is not of its own weaving, but given to it in 
spotless purity from above. It is Milton who says : — 

Nature in awe to Him, 

Hath dofl her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathise ; 

Only with speeches fair, 

She woos the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow. 

And on her naked shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw. 

To one accustomed only to summer travelling, it is a novelty 
to rise in his hotel on a cold morning by the light of a candle, 
and before those in heaven are extinguished. It certainly requires 
an effort so to rise and turn out before breakfast, and perhaps the 
experiment will not be repeated after the first morning of such a 
holiday. But in this case there was ample recompense. How 
peaceful the quaint old town looked in the bright frosty light of 
early morning, with every picturesque feature revealed in clearest 
outline. There was the glimpse of the river through the water 
gate, the quay, where the ships were lying, and the cold seaward 
flowing wave that lapped the frozen river wall; the grey old 
towers, with their gloss of ivy and evergreens tipped with hoar 
frost ; the jackdaws wheeling about them in the silent air ; the 
opposite shore, with the green slopes and the dark fir plantations, 
the white-crested hills, and over all a sky flushed from east to west 
with the tenderest rose of dawn. 
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By-and-bye we had donned our knapsacks, and our feet were 
upon the hard, frost-bound, ringing road, and crashing through 
the ice of frozen pools, as we strode along through the keen, bracing 
air towards Trefriw. As we walked, 

We talked 
Of men and minds, the dust of change, 
The days that grow to something strange, 
In walking as of old we walked 
Beside the river's wooded reach, 
The castle, and the mountain ridge. 
The cataract flashing from the bridge, 
The breaker breaking on the beach. 

Winter though it was, the landscape was not without variety of 
colour. In the far distance were the snowy summits of the 
mountains standing out clear against the blue sky, and below the 
snow line among the rock ledges and wooded hollows, a rich 
depth of deepest purple. We always thought that by the intro- 
duction of this colour Charles Potter had idealized some of his 
Welsh landscapes, but having seen it with our eyes we think so 
no longer. In the foreground were long, reed-fringed river reaches 
of mead and pasture and bare plantation, displaying that lowness 
of tone and blending of green and grey so much in favour with 
a particular school of landscape painters; an aspect of nature 
not untinged with gloom and pervaded by a pensiveness sugges- 
tive of sadness rather than joy, the expression of which in art 
seems to us to be, in some measure at least, the offspring and 
reflection of the melancholy temperament of the northern mind. 

We halted at the inn at Trefriw for refreshment, and there fell 
into conversation with a traveller of modest garb and manner, 
who was walking to Conway. He was a Welshman, and to all 
appearance a farmer, whose home must have been in some 
out-of-the-way place, for in asking for information regarding the 
Eastern Question, he remarked that he had seen little or nothing 
of newspapers for near six months. In some way the talk drifted 
to the consideration of certain peculiarities in the Welsh language, 
when it transpired that our friend was in his way a Latin scholar, 
who had studied his favourite poet Virgil while following the 
plough, and who had even essayed to translate him into Welsh. 
The Mantuan poet had gained his aflection by the intimate 
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knowledge he displays of agriculture. From this the talk turned 
to the serious subject, for a Welshman, of the difiference between 
poets and bards. But though our friend repeated the trite saying 
that poets are born and not made, with the emphasis of one who 
had been the first to discover the force and truth of it, as usual, 
like a true Welshman, he maintained that the bardic power was 
higher than the poetical, and we failed to get him to admit that 
even Virgil had any claim to the proud title of bard. It was 
interesting to note the effect of classical culture in producing a 
courteous urbanity in this son of the soil, shown in his apology to 
us, when addressing the landlady in W^lsh, for using a language 
which we possibly did not understand. 

It was our desire to reach Pen-^-gwryd that night, so to shorten 
the distance we turned into the mountain road near Gwydir, which 
leads towards CapelCurig. We passed up into a fir wood that looked 
like a frost palace of the fairies. No breath of air or rustle of a 
bird's wing was there to break the silence or ruffle the flakes of 
snow that lay upon the tufted fir boughs. At our feet the snow 
carpet was reddened with fir needles and broken with islands of 
velvet moss, and far out among the tree boles the grey twilight of 
the waning afternoon was barred with streaks of orange. Then 
we came upon a more open space where was a little lake partly 
frozen, with wildfowl rising above it, and away over Nant Brancon, 
etherealized in its purity of whiteness, could be seen the snow- 
covered peak of Tryfan. But the sense of all this beauty did not 
prevent a feeling of annoyance when we found that we had 
missed our way, and had been working round a mountain, horse- 
shoe fashion, to descend again into the Conway valley, with the 
mist of twilight now stealing over it, and to strike the road not 
many yards away from the point of departure. The result was 
that we did not reach Pen-y-gwryd that night. Bettws-y-coed, 
however, was a charming picture as we saw it on that Christmas 
Eve, lying under the quiet stars at the foot of snow-clad hills 
whose lower slopes were clothed with dark belts of woodland ; 
with its lights twinkling through bare intertwining boughs, as we 
crossed the hoar-frosted bridge that spans the Llugwy, and heard 
the sweet strains of a Christmas hymn blending with the murmur 
of the waters as they hurried among the boulders. At the Royal 
Oak a ^leal was spread fpr 14s in a snug littl^ room d^c^ed wi^l^ 
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holly, and here by the glowing fire we were almost tempted to 
stay. But we had not yet abandoned the intention of reaching 
Harry Owen^s or at least getting as far as Capel Curig; so, our 
meal ended, we started out again, but after two miles of walking 
over a road that seemed like a sheet of ice, we were fain to seek 
such accommodation as could be afforded to us at the inn by 
the Swallow Falls, and thus 

Within the stranger's land 

So strangely fell our Christmas Eve. 

When we recall the wondrous beauty of the Christmas morning 
which followed we are disposed to lay down our pen in despair. 
How, for instance, can we describe the changeful beauty of that 
wintry sky, or reproduce the effect of a sunbeam striking through 
the mist over a snowy sea of mountain tops, or tell all we saw 
and felt as we sat on a boulder in the river bed beneath the 
roaring falls and smoked a pipe and marvelled at the delicate tints 
of rock and bough, of moss and lichen, and drift of faded leaves 1 
As we walked along the old familiar road the surroundings seemed 
thoroughly in harmony with the season. There was a Christmas 
day tone about everything; about the homesteads in which the fires 
seemed to glow brighter than usual; about the people who passed 
to and fro on the road, on foot or in vehicles, all apparently on 
visitingcrrands intent. There was a deserted look about the inn 
at Capel Curig, carpets were rolled up and shutters closed; but 
under holly boughs in a little room behind there was a jovial 
company of Welshmen making merry over their cups. 

Here we entered the region where winter had taken up its abode 
in earnest. Hitherto the sheltered low-lying pastures in the 
valleys had been green, but now there was snow everywhere — on 
Moel Siabod and the Glyders, and the dreary, treeless waste of 
Nant-y-Gwryd, that stretches away for miles into the central heart 
of the mountains. Snowdon and his giant fellows were shrouded 
with mist, with which the sun strove ineffectually, showing only 
for a moment a pale wan disc as he disappeared over a ridge of 
the mountains. We had lingered on the way, and it was late in 
the afternoon when we sighted the sturdy storm-beaten hostelry, 
with its forlorn and ragged fir-trees, perched in lonely solitude 
in the mountain-girt space at the head of the three passes. Before 
wc entered it we paused to look down the dusky vale of Gw3maiit,' 
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where beyond the purple woods the mountain peaks stood out 
against a sky barred with fiery crimson. Go when you will to 
Pen-y-gwryd, in season and out of season, you are sure to find 
Harry Owen equal to the occasion. Though we had arrived 
unexpectedly in mid-winter there was no difficulty in meeting our 
wants. Before long a Christmas dinner was spread, to which six 
guests sat down. Of those gathered there, London, Liyerpool» 
and Manchester had each contributed two. Four of these had 
thought proper to perform the perilous feat of ascending Snowdon 
amid snow and ice, and had happily escaped accident. When 
experienced mountaineers like Tyndall and Huxley did not esteem 
it prudent to ascend the same mountain in winter without the 
assistance of a guide, it could hardly be considered prudent for 
less experienced climbers to make the ascent at all, and some* 
thing still less wise to dispense with guides as our friends appeared 
to have done. The London men had been up the day before, 
and had been favoured with clear weather. The Liverpool 
adventurers, who had just descended, had not been so fortunate. 
They had gone '* sounding on a dim and perilous way," struggling 
through the mist and often waist-deep in snow. The evidence 
they produced of having accomplished their purpose was rather 
curious. The London men had drawn a cork on the summit, 
and the Liverpool men claimed to have brought this down with 
them. But one cork is very much like another, and, in the 
absence of identity, the proof seemed weak. The London men, 
however, stated that in drawing their cork they had broken the 
screw in it ! The cork was, therefore, cut open, and sure enough 
there inside was the broken screw. On their way our climbers 
had observed a phenomenon in the shape of frost-work, also 
described by Mr. Biden in the visitors' book of the hotel. They 
had seen frost-crystals forming themselves horizontally from the 
face of the rock in delicate branch work and right in the eye of 
the wind. 

Harry Owen's inn was full of cheery life on that Christmas 
night. For ourselves we gathered round the fire with pipes and 
talk, but in the kitchen there was merriment of a more boisterous 
kind. For there the kissing bush was hung, and not in vain, as 
peal after peal of hearty laughter bore witness. Once we walked 
out into the night and strolled to the head of Gwynant. The air 

V 
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was bitterly cold, and flpng clouds obscured the light of the 
moon. Nothing could exceed the loneliness and weird wildness 
of the scene. On all sides the mountains lifted their ghostly forms, 
the whiteness of their snow fields increasing the depth of their 
rock shadows — Cwm Dwli and the mysterious recesses of Snow- 
don being as black as a wolfs throat. From the Llanberis Road 
the valley below seemed an abyss of impenetrable and unfathona- 
able gloom. How comes it about that these piled up masses of 
inert, inanimate earth and rock should, under such conditions, 
make one's spirit shrink within one with awe, at least, if not with 
fear? Is the German right when he puts a soul in nature, and 
talks to us of the Earth-spirit 1 There they stand, the eldest-bom 
of time, not unchanging, for 

All but God is changing day by day, 

but with change so slow that eighteen centuries of Christmas days 
have passed and they remain substantially the same as on the day 
when Christ was born in Bethlehem. Then, too, how ** careless 
of mankind" they seem as they stand *'like gods together." Never 
were we so impressed with a sense of the pitiless, scornful indiffe- 
rence of Nature as in that awful mountain solitude. It was a 
positive relief to turn back and see once more the welcome light 
streaming across the snow from window and doorway, and to hear 
again the light laughter of youths and maidens, and join our 
social party by the fire. 

On the morrow our little company broke up — two went down 
by Capel Curig to Beltws, two crossed the Cribiau to Dolwy- 
dellan, while we made our way down the pass to the little station 
at Llanberis. The sky was cold and grey, and the summit of 
Snowdon was half revealed and half concealed in smouldering 
mist. A bitter wind was driving across from Moel Siabod, and 
high up among crags and precipices the snow was being blown 
like spray. The road down Llanberis was frozen so that it was 
possible to skate between the rock walls from end to end. From 
the edge of a precipice a mighty torrent had been arrested in its 
downward plunge, and hung there in icy stillness. 

At the foot of the pass we were reminded of Sterne's "polyanthus 
blooming in December, sheltered by a friendly wall," for there in 
a garden nook was a beautiful hydrangia, its great lilac blossoms 
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just caught by the frost. As we emet^cd into the vale snow b^an 
to fall, and as we took our places iu the train the wind which had 
grown to a hurricane whirled and swirled the white flakes about 
the valley, and as we glided out of the station high above the 
roar of the storm 

W« beftrd (hem blast 
The steep slate quany, and the great echo flap 
^nd buflet round the hills from btufT lo blufT, 
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Proceedings. 



SHORT COMMUNICATIONS, ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS, 

AND DISCUSSIONS. 



VISIT TO SALFORD FREE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

The members of the Club, to the number of sixty or more, paid 
a visit on Tuesday, June 1 2, to the Free Library and Museum of 
the Borough of Salford in Peel Park They assembled in the first 
instance in the library, where Mr. John Plant, F.G.S., the curator 
and chief librarian, showed some of the book rarities in the collec- 
tion, including the copies of old and rare newspapers. Of the 
Manchester newspapers, the earliest dated 1736, the specimens 
form almost a complete series. Of course, of the majority only 
single copies have been obtained, but these suffice to show the 
character of each. From the library the party proceeded to the 
galleries in the museum upstairs, and here Mr. Plant indicated 
the plan of the classification, and pointed out several of the more 
interesting objects. The first room contains specimens of the 
workmanship of various nations, including the fine handiwork of 
the Japanese, the Persians, and other Eastern peoples. In the 
second room are arranged an ordered series of textile fabrics, of 
every variety. The examples of the cotton industry are exception- 
ally full and perfect, and Mr. Plant remarked that the cases con- 
taining them attracted more attention from the bulk of the working 
class visitors (themselves mainly engaged in the cotton manufac- 
ture) than any other department of the Museum. Referring to the 
portraits hung round the room, Mr. Plant said that many of them 
were original, the others being copies. The late Alderman Agnew 
had conceived the idea that he would make a collection of all 
portraits of the celebrated men belonging to Lancashire, but espe- 
cially to Manchester, He carried out that idea partially, and the 
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Museum had received from him as a donation all the portraits he 
had been able to collect. Mr. Plant then pointed out s^feral of 
the original paintings, which include portraits of Sir Robert Peel, 
the Duke of Bridgewater, and others. One of the most valuable 
is the portrait of Lawrence Sterne, which, it is believed, was the 
work of Gainsborough. It is certainly an extremely fine work. 
Bradley's portrait of Isherwood, the famous Manchester tenor, 
was pointed out It had been sent by the Free Library and 
Museum Committee to the International Exhibition, and had 
there attracted admiring attention as a work of art. The auto- 
graph corridor, the natural history rooms, the sculpture hall, and 
the geological and mineralological gallery, were successively visited, 
and the company then adjourned again to the library, where Mr. 
Plant read a paper on the Importance of Museums in the Educa- 
cation of the People. Mr. J. H. Nodal, president, occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. Plant said he wished to combat the idea he heard ex- 
pressed, and sonietimes met with in print, that popular public 
museums gathered together a rabble of people at holiday times, 
who simply trooped the rooms and looked at the objects in an 
indifferent, promiscuous, and ignorant manner, and went away 
without carrying with them any benefit to their minds or bodies, 
and that museums and libraries were not doing the duty which 
was hoped they would do. After an experience of twenty-seven 
years within these walls, he could tell them that idea was not a 
correct one. This was the first free library which was established, 
but not the first free museum. By the influence the late Mr. 
Joseph Brotherton and Mr. Langworthy were able to bear upon 
the Town Council of the day, the library was started with a fair 
prospect of being useful to the district It began with 9,000 fair 
volumes. About six months after the opening of the library they 
were able to open two rooms as a museum. It was soon found 
that the place was too popular for its size, and Mr. Langworthy 
at once said : " We will build a new wing, to cost ;^6,ooo ; the 
Town Council can contribute what they like towards its cost out of 
the rates, and I will find the rest" The result was that the north 
wing was added to the building. That was found not to be suffi- 
cient, but through the liberality of Mr. Langworthy and the Town 
Council (who on this occasion were more liberal than formerly), 
the south wing was also erected. When Mr. Langworthy died, he 
left a bequest of ;^ 10,000 to the museum, and at present they 
were engaged in making an extension of the building which would 
cost ;£"6,ooo. The remaining ^^4, 000 would be devoted to the 
purchase of articles to fill up the space which would be obtained 
by the new addition. When this was done, he felt satisfied that 
Salford would possess an institution which would be a pride to 
the borough and to the council of the borough, and would be an 
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example of what other boroughs as wealthy as Salford might do if 
they hlkd the energy and will to do it The library possessed 
35,000 volumes. As was the case with the most libraries, ninety 
out of every hundred volumes were never reached from the shelves. 
The number of visitors to the place was something astonishing. 
About fifteen million visitors had passed through the museum. 
The number who made use of the library and reading room ave- 
raged about four hundred daily. There were also two branch 
libraries in Regent Road and Greengate, and another branch was 
about to be opened in Pendleton. What more a corporation 
could do for the intellectual and physical advantage of the people 
he could not in his imagination invent. Mr. Plant then referred 
more particularly to the subject of the importance of the museums 
in the education of the people. 

The President said the Literary Club had two objects in view 
in visiting such an institution as the one in which they were 
assembled, namely, to ascertain what materials were at the com- 
mand of the student and the scholar in the libraries and museums 
of the district, and to see how far those stores of knowledge were 
doing the work for which they were designed among the people. 
Mr. Plant had expressed an opinion that the corporation of Salford 
had now done all that lay in their power. They had provided 
excellent and abundant opportunities for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and probably could go no further, having accomplished as 
much as was possible. He (the President) thought, however, that 
public libraries might be made very much more useful and ser- 
viceable by the institution, in connection with them, of popular 
addresses by competent men, on methods of study and reading 
and on the best books in the several departments of knowledge. 
Mr. Emerson, the American author, urged the appointment of pro- 
fessors of books, men who knew what books to recommend and tell 
people how they should be used. To the vast majority of would-be 
readers a library was a maze, a puzzle, a perplexity. Corporations 
were not called upon to provide such professors of books, but they 
might perhaps be induced to give opportunities for the delivery of 
such addresses. A similar plan would also increase the usefulness 
of museums. 

Mr. H. H. HowoRTH proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Plant 
for his services on the occasion. He remarked on the absence 
in Manchester of any such art gallery and museum as that of Peel 
Park, and said he thought Mr. Plant had somewhat undervalued 
the indirect influences of art galleries. There was no doubt that 
of late years there had been a perceptible increase in the good 
taste of the mass of the people, which he attributed in a great 
measure to their more ready access to picture exhibitions and 
familiarity with objects of art. 

Mr. George Mii^ner, in seconding the motion, expressed an 
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opinion that museums were generally overcrowded. The exhibi- 
tion of fewer objects would prove more eflfective, both in s. popu- 
larly attractive and educational sense. He endorsed the President's 
suggestion as to the desirability of establishing a system of popular 
addresses as a guide to readers, and also advocated the formation 
of small educational libraries in connection with the free libraries, 
such educational collections to contain a few of the best books in 
each branch of knowledge. 
The motion was passed unanimously. 



VISIT TO THE CHETHAM LIBRARY. 

The second meeting of the recess was held on Tuesday evening, 
June 19, in the Chetham Library, in the refectory of which, by 
permission of the feoffees, a selection of the most remarkable 
manuscripts and printed books had been arranged by Mr. Wm. 
E. A. Axon, the Honorary Secretary of the Club, and Mr. Hanby, 
the Governor of Chetham's Hospital. The attendance of the mem- 
bers was large. After about an hour had been spent in the inspec- 
tion of the books, the company were conducted through the 
library by Mr. Hanby, who pointed out the arrangement and clas- 
sification of the several departments, and the portraits which hang 
upon the wall of the reading room and the separate room devoted 
to the Byrom library. The three new rooms recently taken on 
the ground floor for the extension of the library accommodation, 
the cloisters, and the audit room were also visited, after which the 
members returned to the refectory, where the president (Mr. Nodal) 
called upon Mr. Axon to describe the collection on the tables. 

Mr. Axon said there were more than two hundred volumes 
before them. Had they brought four hundred, there would still 
remain double that number with equal claims upon the attention 
of book lovers and students. Amongst the MSS. was a vellum 
MS. of Roger Bacon's medical treatises, dating from the thirteenth 
century; another of St Augustine, and a Vulgate Bible of the 
fourteenth century. Of the fifteenth century was a MS. of the 
wonderful travels of Sir John Mandeville, that strange mixture of 
credulity and shrewdness. This copy showed that the original 
text had been in French, a point which had been disputed. There 
was an interesting Wykl)rffite version of the New Testament, a 
vellum MS. of Alain Chartier, which had formerly belonged to the 
La Valliere collection; a copy of Higden's Polychronicon ; a 
curious Kalendar, with an astronomical volvelle of which the stylus 
had been preserved. There was a MS. of the Prayers of the 
saintly John Bradford, the Manchester martyr ; the Common-place 
Book of Dean Nowell ; and many collections illustrative of local 
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history, amongst them volumes by Barrit, Greswell, and Kuerden, 
who had taken the precaution to record the result of his arduous 
researches in a caligraphy that defied interpretation. A beautiful 
specimen of fine writing was the volume of Divine Music for Devo- 
tions^ by Lady Daniel Dukinfield. Of wider interest were the 
bibliographical collections of the late Mr. S. L. Sotheby, and the 
autograph catalogue of the Rev. Thomas Corser's library. The 
gem of the collection was the MS. of the Flores Historiarum of 
Matthew Paris, transcribed under the eye of that fine old English 
chronicler at th^ abbey of St. Albans, and continued after his 
death. The printed books included several of the first editions 
printed of the classics, amongst them Plutarch and Homer. The 
copy of Higden's Polychronicon, printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1485, with its curious rhyming address to the reader, was per- 
haps the most notable fi*om that press, but there was also a 
Virgil (1500), Capgrave's Nova Legenda Anglie (1506), and the 
Martyrloge after Salyshury Use, compiled by that early popular 
theologian " the olde wretched brother of Syon Richard Whyt- 
ford," one of whose works is devoted to comparing the "life 
of perfection " to wine kept in a pipe or tun. The Margarita 
Philosophica of Reisch (1503) was an early encyclopaedic work, 
covering logic, arithmetic, algorism, alchemy, astronomy, and 
astrology. There was an Aldine ^Eschylus, and that marvel 
of typographical beauty the Theurdank, printed at Nuremberg 
in 15 1 7. Borde's Book of Knowledge (1543) was full of curious 
matter. The author was not vain of his personal appearance, 
if we might judge by the portrait of himself which he had 
allowed to appear. Monardes' Joyful News of the New-found 
World (1596) contained an early notice of the " Indian weed" and 
also an account of a tree by which one might know "whether 
he should live or die." Amongst books possessing local interest 
of some kind were those by Bradford, Dee, Cogan, Herle, Angier, 
EUesmere, Mosley, Ormerod, Charles Simms, and others. There 
were books which formerly belonged to Henry VI 1 1., Dee, Brad- 
ford, Sir Kenelm Digby, and other famous personages. Some of 
these works, it might be said, were mere curiosities. The library, 
however, possessed many costly works of great importance to the 
student. Amongst these were the great collection of the histo- 
rians of Germany edited by Pertz, and similar collections for most 
of the other European countries. There were also books descrip- 
tive of the Dresden and other famous art galleries ; Perret's great 
work on the Catacombs (presented with other volumes by the 
late Emperor Napoleon III.); and the unsurpassable books 
on natural history of Audubon and Gould. Swedenborg's 
Autographa, executed in facsimile by the followers of the 
Swedish seer, was an object of interest. Lastly, he would 
call their attention to the remarkable collection of broadsides 
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presented by Mr. Halliwell-Phillips. There were over 3,000 
of them, and they threw sometimes a most curious light upon 
past history. One of them related to a grant of indulgence 
to the benefactors of the church of St. George-the-Martyr, in 
Southwark. This was printed as a handbill by Wynkyn de 
Worde. Passing to the books which had been selected from the 
Byrom library, he said they reflected in a very complete manner 
the character and tastes of their collector. John Byrom, F.R.S., 
was a man of wide culture, the inventor of a philosophic theory 
of shorthand and a man of deep, even mystical piety. The MSS. 
included a very interesting Life of Christ, dating from the fifteenth 
century, and a magnificent vellum copy of Aulus Gellius. Amongst 
the printed books were several early editions of Itnitatio Christi 
in various languages, and works by Ridley, Cranmer, Turner, and 
others of the English reformers. There were several books of 
importance bearing upon the universal language and projects for the 
reformation of spelling. Of these might be named the books by 
Beck, Gil, Jones, and Rudd. A Welsh version of The PilgrMs 
Progress y as early as 1688, was an interesting testimony as to the 
early appreciation of the book by the people at large. Manni's 
work on the eternal prison contained some of the most grotesquely 
horrible pictures that had ever been inspired by theological zeal. 
Much more might be said respecting the books before them, for 
each had an individual interest of some kind. 

Mr. J. Eglington Bailey, F.S.A., moved that the best thanks 
of the Club be presented to the Feoffees of the Chetham Library, 
for permitting them to inspect the more remarkable and valuable 
manuscripts and other books ; to Mr. Hanby, the governor, and to 
Mr. Axon for arranging the same, and for other services. He said 
that one of the highest compliments ever paid by a man of learning 
to a library was that of the antiquary Leland to the monastic 
library at Glastonbury. Having obtained permission to enter it — 
a boon not accorded to everybody — he relates that he had scarcely 
entered the doorway when the view alone of the ancient books 
threw a religious awe over his mind, or raised up a wild astonish- 
ment in it "I therefore," says he, "stopt short awhile. Then, after 
a salutation to the genius of the room, for some days I ransacked 
the shelves with great curiosity." Some such sentiment of awe or 
thankfulness was perforce exacted from every lover of books who 
entered a building of that kind, consecrated to beneficence as well 
as learning. The spirit and the character of the founder were 
impressed as well upon the literature of the shelves as upon the 
arrangements of the hospital ; and there was ground for thankful- 
ness that the successive bodies of feoffees had administered both 
the charity and the library in the spirit of the founder. To them, 
therefore, as much as to Chetham himself, was the present gene- 
ration indebted for this well-nigh sole relic of old Manchester. It 

w 
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would be difficult to find a spot in any other of our present com- 
mercial cities where the contrast between the old and the new is 
so immediate and striking. From the noise of the railway and 
the busy streets, they were suddenly in a haven of quiet They 
viewed a building whose architecture took them three centuries 
backward, and whose internal arrangements advanced them one 
century, and then left them to their reflections. Those who run 
might read there from the character of the literature, the period of 
its collection — an era which possessed an undying attraction for 
students, as that which produced the best poetry, the best histories, 
the best biographies, and the best (not to say the most) divinity. 
It was " the golden prime " of literature. The influence of such 
books in such a building tended to arouse or foster that studious- 
ness and seriousness of spirit which was the characteristic of that 
age, and to nourish in their literary undertakings the thoroughness 
and disregard of toil which were manifested in many of those 
folios. Chetham's library was formed by scholars, had been pre- 
sided over by scholars, and had at all times been the centre 
of scholars whose reputation it had helped to create. Mr. Bailey 
then sketched the history of the college and library founded 
by Humphrey Chetham. After describing the college build- 
ings as they were in the sixteenth century and the use to which 
they were put before being acquired under Chetham's will, 
for the purpose of a hospital for poor boys, and a public library, 
he said Humphrey Chetham died on the 12th of October, 1653, 
and by his will, made three years previously, he directed his trus- 
tees to try and acquire "the great house with the buildings, out- 
houses, courts, gardens, and appurtenances, called the college or 
the college house." Bequeathing ;£^7,5oo for the hospital, he set 
apart ;^i,ooo for the purchase of books, to. be deposited in the 
college if possible, for the use of the scholars and others well 
aflected, the same books there to remain as a public library for 
ever. To this he added a further sum of ;^i,ooo for the purchase 
of a place for the library, the residue of his goods being bequeathed 
to increase the stock of books. There were twenty trustees, and 
their first care was to acquire the property. It was noticeable as 
an indication of the distrust with which the (then) recent rapid 
transfer of estates was regarded, that in accordance with a shrewd 
direction in the will, they gave special heed to the title deeds. 
They therefore agreed at their first meeting that it should be 
bought " if it may be compassed uppon reasonable rate, and that 
a sure and fyrme estate may be made and confyrmed to the feoffees 
for the use of the hospitall and library for ever, and the executors 
at the tyme were desired to endeavour the accomplishment thereof 
With all speed" At the next meeting on the 3rd of July, 1653, it 
Was agreed that jCsS^ should "be offered for the college house to 
Mr. Wiggan and Mr. Ellison, or to whom they should apoynt, on 
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their behalfe." Three weeks later there was a treaty between the 
executors and feoffees on the one part and Mr. Holbrooke and 
Mr. Gathome on the other part, in which ;;£^4oo were offered for 
the college and its appurtenances, but the offer was refused. It 
was therefore determined at a general meeting of the feoffees, on 
the 27th March, 1654, to seek for other property, and to obtain it 
within the next three months. This determination was effective, 
and the buildings came into the possession of the trustees, who 
entered into negotiations for the purchase and alteration of the sur- 
rounding property comprising ''the great bame, Rostheme's house, 
the workhouse, and the house of correction." After that, prepa- 
rations were made for the purchase of the books, the choice of 
which by will was entrusted to the Rev. Richard Johnson, the 
Rev. John Tildsley, and the Rev. Richard Hollingworth. The 
books having been purchased in London, and the building made 
ready for the reception of thein and the boys, a solemn dedication 
of the hospital took place on the 5th August, 1656. The list of 
the Chetham librarians given by Mr. Edward Edwards included 
the names of Banne, Hooper, Thyer, Radcliffe (the compiler of 
the first printed catalogue), Hindley, and Jones. The Rev. 
Richard Johnson was placed first on the list, in 1653, ^^^ ^^^ 
actual appointment was later. The first library keeper was a Mr. 
Browne, as to whom there were the following minutes, July 31, 
1656: — "That Mr. Browne bee library keeper, and have his 
dyet, chamber, and five pounds till Easter next, in consideration 
whereof he is to attend and kepe the library ffrom Michaelmas till 
Easter from 8 till 11 in the aforenoone, and from i till 4 in the 
afternoon, and to requyre nothing of any man." The appoint- 
ment proved unsatisfactory, for on the 12th of April, 1659, Mr. 
Browne was told ** to provyde for himself against the 12 th of Julie 
next, and to take this for a warning, and that the treasurer (Mr. 
Lightboume) pay him only soe long." A Mr. Edward Lees was sub- 
sequently chosen to fill the office, and at the Easter meeting in 1659, 
as well as the following meetings, he preached the sermon, for 
which he was annually voted 20s. In 1661 he was voted 40s. 
"for his good sermon preached before the feoffees this day in 
Manchester Church." They might almost imagine what the text 
was. In conclusion, Mr. Bailey cited some of the prices of the 
books purchased by the trustees, amongst which were Baxter's 
Saints' Rest, 6s. 6d.; Raleigh's History, 22s.; Heilen's Geography, 
1 6s.; Hooker's Works, vol. 2, 12s.; Clark's Martyrologie, 15s. He 
said that though the mention of some of these books would con- 
firm the popular opinion that Chetham's Library was merely a 
theological library, the display of that evening would help to dis- 
prove this idea. Theology was there, it was true, and it was of 
the best kind ; but there was superadded many a volume which, 
though of forbidding exterior, would introduce the reader to the 
most inviting fields of thought 
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The Rev. H. W. Perris, of Warrington, in seconding the mo- 
tion, said he felt sure that those of them who like himself had that 
night for the first time been made aware of the literary treasures 
there were in that place, would not fail to avail themselves of a 
visit as often as they could. 

The motion having been passed, 

Mr. Axon briefly replied. He said they would all regret the 
absence of their venerable friend and member, Mr. James Crossley, 
who was more closely connected with the fortunes and interests of 
that library than anyone present As Mr. Bailey had said, that 
library was not alone a collection of theology, for the man of sci- 
ence, the naturalist, and the artist would also find much by which 
he could profit in that fine old endowment left by one who not 
only saw and had pity upon the hunger and thirst of unfriended 
orphanhood, but also upon the hunger and thirst of those who felt 
the keener hunger and thirst after knowledge. It was not a mere 
place of pleasant leisure ; they might from the treasures around 
draw fresh inspiration for the busy life that throbbed outside that 
charmed scholar's paradise. 

A pamphlet, specially prepared for the occasion, and containing 
a list of the manuscripts and books, under the title of Notdbilia 
Bibliotheccd Chethamensis* was placed in the hands of each mem- 
ber as a guide to the volumes on the tables. The meeting lasted 
from half-past six to ten o'clock. 
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Monday, November 5, 1877.— Mr. John Plant called atten- 
tion to the proposals issued by Mr. T. C. Horsfall, of Altrincham, 
for the establishment of an art gallery in Manchester, and criti- 
cised adversely some of the details. Especially he censured the 
way in which Mr. Horsfall ignored every effort in artistic and other 
directions which had been previously made in Manchester and 
Salford. In Peel Park alone, during the last twenty years or 
thereabouts, the Corporation had held free exhibitions, and 
had shown pictures the aggregate money value of which was 
;2^2, 000,000, and these had been visited and seen by the enormous 
number of twenty-seven million people. Every kind of picture 
which Mr. Horsfall professed to desire to place in a people's art 
gallery had been comprehended in the various collections at Peel 
Park. Mr. Plant objected indignantly to such epithets as "soot- 
begrimed" being applied to the public parks, and to the contemp- 

• A copy of this list was inserted in the Appendix to Voluipe iii, of th^ 
Club Papers^ pp. 245 — 260, 
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tuouB terms in which Mr. Horsfall referred to those extremely 
popular pleasure-grounds. He took other objections to the 
scheme. 

After a brief conversation it was resolved to postpone the 
further consideration of the subject to the following Monday. 

Monday, November 12, 1878. — Mr. W. E. A. Axon resumed 
the conversation on Mr. HorsfalPs Art Gallery scheme. The 
keynote of Mr. Horsfall's proposal was that art should again 
become a teacher, an agent in the social reform and elevation of 
the people. That was to say, art should not remain a mere luxury 
for the educated few, but should be made an instrument of the 
greatest possible culture amongst the community at large. A gal- 
lery formed upon a principle which had such an aim for its object 
must certainly vary very much from the art galleries hitherto sug- 
gested. We had had several schemes propounded in Manchester, 
one of which was started with a fair prospect of success ; he 
alluded to the proposal made at the close of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition. A sum of money was subscribed towards the carrying 
out of that scheme, which was a very good beginning, and had the 
movement been pushed forward Manchester would probably have 
had a very valuable and efficient art gallery now. But unfortu- 
nately the promoters aimed at something more, and determined 
that unless they could raise ;^ 100, 000 they would make no start 
at all. They had promises of ^30,000 or ;;^4o,ooo, which had 
to be returned to the subscribers because the sum aimed at could 
not be raised. We might perhaps learn some lessons from the 
past, and one was that the present time was probably about as 
unfavourable for promoting a gigantic scheme as the period he 
had referred to. Bearing this in mind, it seemed to him that the 
present proposal, viewed from the lowest standpoint, was the most 
practical suggestion they had had before them for twenty years. 

Mr. J. H. E. Partington said that any remarks he had to 
make on this subject would of course necessarily be tinged by the 
professional artistic element. A little shoppiness might be some- 
times useful in a discussion of this kind, which was apt to run to 
waste in washy transcendentalism. Everybody who believed it is 
the duty of all men to work for the development and happiness of 
the human race, and to love their neighbour as themselves, would 
heartily commend the motive of Mr. Horsfall, and would recog- 
nise in him a member of a not inconsiderable body of men in this 
city, who live as if they believed it was their duty to try to leave 
the world a little better than they found it. On the general ques- 
tion, all good men and true would agree that they could help in 
the elevation of the people by forming such institutions as art 
galleries, and if they could do this, it was their duty to do it. 
But what about th^ details ? If Mr. Horsfall had confined him- 
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self to an assertion of the necessity for such an institution in this 
city, and had not insisted upon impracticabilities in the working out 
of his general idea, he for one would have had no antagonistic 
criticism to offer. But the scheme was not practical in many of 
its details, and in regard to the vital question of maintenance, he 
would certainly like a little more explanation than was given in the 
paper. Artists, they were told, must resume their position as 
teachers, and the way in which they must teach was indicated in 
the following passage : — " Let us have pictures painted of the most 
beautiful places round Manchester, to which workpeople go on 
holidays. Let the pictures be so accurately painted that we may 
see what kinds of trees are there ; if rocks are shown, what sort of 
rocks they are ; what kind of soil there is ; what kind of plants 
grow in it. Then we will try to make each such picture teach all 
that it can teach. Under each we must have an outline key- 
sketch with the names of all the principal objects represented in 
the picture — of the trees, of the rocks, of the beds of ferns or 
flowers, of the kind of soil. If there be a brook we will say why 
its water is clear, or why it is brown. If the picture is of hills we 
will have such outlines as Mr. Ruskin has given us in ModetTi 
Painters, showing the leading lines of the hills, — those due to the 
stratification of the rocks, to the way in which they yield to the 
action of water, of frost, and of air. We will explain how the 
slopes came to lie as they do, why the soil has its colour, why 
such and such trees grow in it. Each picture we will supplement 
in every possible way. Those of trees shall have sketches of the 
leaves, fhe branch-forms, the blossoms, the seed of that kind of 
trees, and similar drawings of the plants and grasses in it For those 
which show rocks there shall be drawings of the most characteristic 
forms of those rocks, of the fossils found in them, and of their crys- 
tals. We will have cases of specimens of all these things, if not near 
the picture, somewhere in the museum, with a reference to them 
in the description of the picture. We will have, too, those of the 
maps and sections of the Geological Survey which show the 
country of which the scene of the picture is part." With regard 
to this proposition, that pictures should be made to teach botany, 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and other sciences, he thought he 
might safely say that most artists would find it difficult to under- 
stand that this was their business. Their usual notion was that 
all nature was simply so much raw material which they had a right 
to use as they liked in expressing their ideas of the beautiful The 
mere scientific correctness of a picture was an impertinence if 
insisted upon as an artistic excellence. The business of the artist 
was not to teach science, but to direct the attention of men to 
what is beautiful in nature. The principle of arrangement by 
which pictures were to be scientific primers or lessons in 
history or morals would not work in an art gallery. After they 
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had filtered their picture down into all these separate departments 
of human thought, they would have spoiled its beauty for the un- 
fortunate victim of this dissecting system of education for ever. 
Within reasonable limits intellectual concentration was the basis 
of intellectual success. Professor Boyd Dawkins's notion of the 
arrangement of such a gallery was undoubtedly the right one. He 
said : " It ought to be so arranged as to give a history of the pro- 
gress and development of art For instance, the Salon of Painting 
should begin with the very best examples of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art, and should include that of Magna Grecia and Etruria, as well 
as mediaeval and modem pictures ; the incised figures of animals 
left behind by the ancient dwellers in caves in different parts of 
Europe should forn a starting point for the Salon of Sculpture ; 
and so on with the other divisions of art.'' Mr. Horsfall talked 
of getting copies of the best pictures for j£^o or j£^o a piece. 
That could not be done ; indeed they could not copy the best 
pictures worthily unless they were as clever as the artist himself. 
As to the maintenance of the proposed gallery, how was it to be 
kept up ? By relying on subscriptions ? Men die, and their heirs 
don't care to continue the subscription, or subscribers become 
bankrupt Perhaps they intended relying on an income from the 
exhibition itself, and this struck at the very root of the whole 
scheme which was supposed to help those who cannot or will not 
pay to go into such exhibitions. By securing the help of the Cor- 
poration, and so making the town responsible, must be the means 
of support or nothing. Let them first build and furnish their gal- 
lery and museum, and then ask the Corporation to take it oyer 
into their possession, but see that the transfer was made on such 
conditions as would ensure that the government of the institution 
shall not rest entirely or even chiefly with them. 

Mr. John Plant strongly condemned the scheme as impracti- 
cable. Mr. Horsfall did not give them the slightest idea how the 
institution was to be carried on, and they all knew there was no 
chance of carrying forward any project in Manchester unless they 
could show how it was to be maintained when established. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall said he was in hopes that many parts of 
his pamphlet would almost have met the objections made about 
its principle as well as some of the details of it. Mr. Plant told 
them that artists could not be expected to teach that which could 
be more accurately taught by books. But were artists content 
with the rdl€ that was being played by them in England ? They 
appeared to him to be living very much up in the clouds, and the 
product of their art was a plaything which had no connection with 
English life. It had about as much to do with the real deep 
feeling of Englishmen, taking the nation as a whole, as the tattooing 
of the New Zealander had to do with the pulsation of the man's 
heart. If artists were content to simply spend their lives in 
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tattooing, and if men were content that the skins of their faces 
should be tattooed, very good, let the relation of art and life 
remain what it is ; but he confessed, at the same time, that it 
seemed to him that in times when art was a gi:eat attraction, when 
exhibitions of pictures really did affect men's thoughts for good, 
men could not have had that feeling of weariness and despair 
which now came over them on leaving any large exhibition of 
pictures. He therefore thought it was very desirable that some 
attempt should be made to bring art again into intimate relation- 
ship with the life of the people. If his scheme had any merit in 
it, it was in the attempt to bring about something more nearly 
approaching common life than was now possible in English cities. 
And if it succeeded, it would cause a great number of educated 
people not only to subscribe money for the purchase of pictures, but 
to give up part of their time and life to the service of those wl^o have 
not been educated, and who live under conditions which, whatever 
political economists might say of them, are adverse to every class 
of the community, and which make decent human life absolutely 
impossible. He should think the prostitution and the drunkenness 
to be seen in the streets of Manchester to-day did not represent 
anything they could call civilized life. Replying to the remarks 
of Mr. Plant, relative to the failure of the object which the original 
promoters of the Crystal Palace had in view, Mr. Horsfall said 
he failed to see the connection between anything he proposed and 
the Sydenham scheme. He did not suggest that;^5oo,ooo should 
be invested in buildings which might hereafter become a great 
restaurant for Manchester. Neither did he propose that the 
scheme should be taken up by men who hoped to get their five or 
ten per cent dividend, out of it. Therefore he could not see how 
this scheme could fail in the sense in which the Sydenham scheme 
failed, that was, because the directors did not get their divi- 
dend. With regard to the question of maintenance, that would 
depend very much upon the extent of the experiment to be made. 
If they began on a large scale, the expenses would necessarily be 
large ; but if on a smaller scale, the expenses, would of course be 
less ; therefore he thought that was a question which it was useless 
to discuss at present He believed if it was seen that the scheme 
was doing good they would find gentlemen willing to give a part 
of their income annually towards its support, besides gifts of pic- 
tures; and if Manchester became generally interested in the 
experiment they might possibly hand it over to the Corporation 
ultimately. 

Mr. Charles Rowley, jun., believed that if a scheme of this 
kind were adequately backed up by public opinion the Corporation 
would be prepared to consider an appeal for its maintenance by 
them. It must be remembered that the Council were the servants 
of the public, and if they had not looked favourably upon such 
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proposals heretofore it was because they did not feel that the 
schemes had the support of public opinion. He believed, how- 
ever, that something might yet be done in this direction, and he 
intended testing the feeling of the Council on the subject at an 
early day. There was no doubt Manchester was losing great and 
valuable works of art for want of a suitable home for them. He 
had in his possession now a picture worth ^1,000, which was to 
be given to an art gallery whenever one was formed in Manchester; 
and he knew of another valuable work by a great historical painter 
which was also intended to be given for the same purpose. But 
these offers would lapse if no Art Gallery was founded. He 
thought Mr. Horsfall should get his materials ready for such a 
gallery, and then ask the Corporation to find it a home. There 
was a spirit growing up in the Council which led him to look 
forward hopefully towards the accomplishment of such an object. 
The discussion, on the motion of Mr. George Milner, was 
again adjourned. 

Monday, November 26. — The President (Mr. J. H. Nodal), 
in calling upon Mr. Milner to open the conversation, expressed a 
hope that the speakers would bear in mind that Mr. HorsfalFs 
scheme differed essentially from that proposed by Mr. Thomas 
Fairbaim at the close of the Art Treasures Exhibition. That was 
a proposal to establish an art gallery to be managed by the town, 
if possible ; at any rate it was to be a public gallery of art on an ex- 
tensive scale ; but Mr. Horsfall's proposal was to establish a small 
gallery for teaching purposes, and with the object of bringing the 
more cultivated and artistic classes of the community into closer 
connection and helpful relations with the manual labourers and 
people with scanty leisure. The two schemes were by no means 
incompatible with each other or antagonistic ; they might exist 
side by side, for they could do with both a large town gallery and 
an art museum. In any remarks made upon Mr. Horsfall's pro- 
posal, it was desirable that its distinctive character should be 
borne in mind. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. Axon) read a letter from 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, in which, after remarking that Mr. 
Horsfairs scheme had his heartiest sympathy, he said : The main 
outlines of it coincide with my own views on the question, 
although there are practical difficulties in the way, say of grafting 
music on to art. I do not see that his scheme is in the least degree 
antagonistic to that of the School of Art, or to that which I hope 
eventually to see carried out in Owens College. We all, I am 
sure, wish to see the general culture of the district raised through 
art and science, and this end, it seems to me, can be better at- 
tained by combination than by isolated effort. It will, however, 
never be realised by a mere multiplication of the art collections 
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which consist of heterogeneous pictures by local artists, and those 
presented by admiring friends and local worthies in most of the 
provincial towns in this country. Nor will it be realised by having 
even good pictures side by side, without any historical or artistic 
idea to link them together, as in the Academy, Nor will it be 
through any shows such as those of the so-called Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington. It can, in my belief, 
only be brought about by a collection of the highest and noblest 
forms (casts and good copies of photos) arranged historically. 
From what I know of the casts in Rome, Naples, and Berlin, I 
do not believe that such a collection need cost more than, say, 
;;^3,ooo. ;£i,ooo would give us casts of the very best examples 
of sculpture, and Berlin is the best place to spend it in. I am 
merely writing here of art, not of science. Your discussion is 
doing great service in arousing the public.'* 

Mr. George Milner said most of them would accede to 
almost all that Mr. Horsfall said in the introductory part of his 
paper. If there was anything there to which objection might be 
taken, it was the passage referring to the teaching power of art. 
It was a question whether art should concern itself with teaching 
at all, and he imagined this depended very much upon what they 
meant by teaching. He thought Mr. Horsfall frequently used the 
word in a sense which meant elevating, or raising those to whom 
any work of art presented itself, and he thought that none of 
them could doubt that art was exercising its proper function when 
teaching in that sense. The first requisite in a picture was that 
it should please, for if it did not please it was not art at all. 
Passing on to the more practical part of the paper, he thought 
most of them would object to taking ** part or whole of a well- 
lighted warehouse " for this gallery, as suggested by Mr. Horsfall. 
He (Mr. Milner) thought they could not consent to stop short of 
a building specially adapted to the purpose in view. The next 
point to which he thought objection might be taken, was the idea 
of having copies of pictures. It was always a very doubtful 
thing to have copies, and he was of opinion that this part of the 
scheme should be abandoned, and the museum only contain 
original pictures, or the best autotypes of pictures and casts. 
Mr. Horsfall next told them if art was to reach the people at all, 
it must have some story to tell, and then in beautiful and appro- 
priate language he told them that no story was so well known or 
could be so well illustrated as the life of Christ. Here he must 
differ from Mr. Horsfall, for at any rate he thought it would 
hardly be desirable to illustrate the life of Christ by antique 
pictures. He did not think such pictures commended themselves 
to modern ideas, or would be of the slightest use in illustrating 
that story; they were only valuable to us as productions of art. 
Besides, that 'story never could be better told than in the mar- 
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vellous words in which it was first made known. But he 
imagined it would be possible to get some modem painter to 
illustrate the story in a way that would commend it to the 
people of the present age, and if any man in England 
could do that work it was their fellow-member, Mr. F. J. 
Shields. Anyone who saw his fine drawings for the stained win- 
dows in Mr. Houldsworth*s chapel, recently on view at Messrs. 
Grundy and Smith's, must have been astonished at the masculine 
power and strength exhibited in them, and for which his most 
intimate friends were not prepared. Another reason why Mr. 
Shields was so fitted to undertake a work of the kind suggested by 
Mr. Horsfallwas that he thoroughly believed the story. Whether, 
as suggested, a description should be placed underneath each pic-^ 
ture, would depend how this was done. An art gallery should 
not be too didactic. Any description of the pictures should be 
as brief as possible. Then, again, he did not approve of confining 
with the art gallery the idea of a scientific museum, in which geo^ 
logy, botany, and other sciences were to be taught by means of 
the pictures. Indeed there were not half a dozen men in the 
world who have painted pictures so true to nature that they would 
answer this purpose. He could not approve either of chromo- 
lithographs forming part of such a collection. The idea of repre- 
senting leaves, trees, and animals was, however, exceedingly 
admirable, and he believed that such pictures, if large ones, would 
be very interesting to people generally. With regard to opening 
the gallery on Sundays, he must say that he was not in favour of 
opening places of amusement on Sundays, for he believed that 
what people want on that day is quiet and rest, calm rather than 
exciting recreation. But as regards this particular scheme, he was 
distinctly in favour of Sunday opening. He considered Mr. 
Horsfall had put the question of Sunday opening in a better and 
more convincing way than ever it was put before, and he confessed 
himself convinced by Mr. Horsfall's reasoning. Mr. Horsfall 
said it might be asked why the municipality should not undertake 
such a work as that he was proposing, and his (Mr. Milner's) 
answer was that the Corporation would probably have its own art 
gallery some day; but as the president had observed that was 
quite a different thing from the scheme now under consideration. 
The art gallery of the Corporation would be a place to which 
people would go and come away again without being subjected 
to any of those influences contemplated in Mr. Horsfall's scheme. 
Some people doubted the practicability of this scheme, but he 
believed it was distinctly practical. Only get the building and all 
the rest would follow ; indeed he knew that pictures would come. 
One essential necessity of the scheme was that whoever was at the 
head of such an institution should have the right to reject pictures 
offered to it without being subjected to a charge of slighting or 
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offending the donors. One of the most melancholy features about 
art galleries, as a rule, was that they were made the receptacles of 
rubbishy pictures, given by persons of fatuous tastes. The central 
idea of Mr. HorsfalFs scheme was that " the knowledge of those 
who have it shall be used for the good of those who have it not." 
And also he proposed to combine music with art, a feature which 
distinguished it from all other schemes yet submitted, and, if 
carried out, the institution would be a most valuable agent in ele- 
vating the people. He had had some experience of work of this 
kind, having during the last ten or twelve years helped to get 
together some really fine works of art for exhibition in one of the 
dingiest and most unpromising parts of the city. They had always 
combined music and literature with those exhibitions, and he had 
seen the refining influence which these agencies had had on per- 
sons of the most ignorant and most uncultivated character. He 
apprehended, then, that what was required was an institution with 
which should be associated an art gallery, an academy of music, 
and a school of letters, where people of the educated classes 
might go and talk to working men of literature, music, and art, in 
an unpretentious but exceedingly profitable manner. It must not 
be a place to which people went simply to observe, but where 
they would be met by the more intelligent of their race, who were 
willing to communicate their knowledge to others. 

Mr. Walter Tomlinson said that, as an artist, he believed 
the statement of Mr. Horsfall in his pamphlet that " on the life 
of the people in England painting and sculpture have absolutely 
no effect " was almost absolutely true, and any sincere endeavour 
to discover and point out a remedy for this in however slight a 
degree ought to command all the sympathy and assistance which 
could be given, especially from artists. It was very doubtful 
whether in the present day a clever painter of pictures was of as 
much use to Iris fellows as a clever book illustrator, a pattern 
designer, or even the man who invented a beautiful form for a 
cheap jug. Was there not a slight consciousness of this, under- 
lying the derision with which the two or three unfortunate words 
of Mr. Horsfall, "a well-lighted warehouse,'* had been met? The 
word warehouse usually implied some connection with usefulness, 
and was there not something exquisitely ludicrous in the asso- 
ciation of painting with utihty in any way at the present timel 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Horsfall would not object to calling his 
warehouse a gallery, when he had obtained it, out of deference 
to our tender susceptibilities. He thought Mr. Horsfall's notion 
of a simple, inexpensive building, as well lighted as they pleased, 
was an excellent one ; indeed, he thought infinitely more good 
would be likely to result from the establishing of three or four 
small places of the kind in different quarters of the city than from 
some large, overgrown, wearisome picture gallery in the centre. 
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Now as to artists and their objections. The head and front of 
Mr. Horsfairs oflFending would seem to lie (after the "well-lighted 
warehouse ") in the passage where he expresses a desire to see 
pictures so painted as to become vehicles of instruction in 
geology, botany, and so forth. To this it was objected that 
" the business of the artist is not to teach science, but to direct 
the attention of men to what is beautiful in nature." Was it 
absolutely necessary then to keep the two things dissevered 1 
He presumed Mr. Horsfall did not intend the attist should 
deliver lectures, or write books on the botany, geology, or 
mineralogy of his pictures ; indeed, his own words were — ** Let 
us have pictures painted, then we will try to make each such 
picture teach all that it can teach." All that he wished was that 
the artist should lovingly and faithfully reproduce the natural 
scenes before him, clothing them with such beauties of sun- 
light or storm as might seem fitting. The artist's work would 
then become exquisite music to which another man might write 
the words. Again it was said the mere scientific correctness of a 
picture was an impertinence if insisted upon as an artistic excel- 
lence. Suppose instead of its being an impertinence, we insisted 
upon it as a necessity. How many wry-necked saints, dislocated 
apostles, grey, brown, or black smudges doing duty for trees, and 
pudding-headed rocks should we be spared ? Was there any in- 
telligible reason why in a landscape a tree should be neither oak, 
elm, or beech, but a nondescript bunch of greens ? Or why the 
soil and the rock should not be the particular soil and rock upon 
and near which such trees always growl Passing on to the ques- 
tion of copies, he was inclined to think Mr. Horsfall was in the 
right about them. Fairly good copies of most subjects could be 
procured at the price named by him. But it was true, as Mr. 
Partington observed, that in order to get the best possible copies 
we should employ a man as clever as the original artist ; but 
failing this we could get fairly good copies by moderate men at 
moderate prices, and we must remember that when we cannot 
get sunlight we must put up with that of the moon. Many of the 
finest works derive* little or no aid from their colouring, and in 
such cases good engravings would form no mean auxiliaries in the 
educational work. 

Mr. John Etans said he could not regard the project as prac- 
ticable. The influence of art upon the life of the ancient Greek 
and mediaeval Italian was not permanent. It was not found, for 
instance, in the modern Greek. The introduction of utilitarian 
teaching into art was not desirable. 

Mr. W. H. J. Traice referred to the probabilities of Govern* 
ment aid and of municipal support, and also to the question of 
the appropriation of the surplus of the Exhibition of 185 1. He 
said tliat at present the amount available in Manchester xmder the 
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provisions of the Libraries and Museums Act was all absorbed by 
the free libraries. In Liverpool, however, they had a local act 
which enabled the Council of that town to levy a special penny 
rate for the maintenance of the museum and art gallery. It pro- 
duced about ;^ 1 2,000 a year. Such a special local act might be 
obtained for Manchester. There has been no claim made so far 
for a share in the annual parliamentary grant for the promotion of 
science and art, of which so large a sum is absorbed by South 
Kensington. Of the ^234,692 expended by the authorities at 
South Kensington about ^130,000 is devoted to the promotion 
of scientific and artistic instruction throughout the United King- 
dom, and of this sum Manchester earns no inconsiderable share. 
The annual cost of examples of art bought for the museum is 
about ;^i 0,000, and in that Manchester might claim to partici- 
pate. The Edinburgh museum received last year ;^io,2ii, and 
Ireland for several institutions (scientific and artistic) ;£'is,i22, 
which sums are independent of the South Kensington grant 
though brought into the same account. Nearly all these galleries 
and museums make a small charge on certain days of the week. 
This at South Kensington yielded jC^,3s6 last year, and at the 
Edinburgh Museum ;2^472. Again, the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 185 1, hold a very large unappropriated surplus and 
property, avowedly for the promotion of science and the arts, and 
said to represent about ;^ 5 00, 000. This ought to be distributed, 
and the large sum contributed by Manchester to the original 
subscription entitled the city to a very large share of the profit 
gained. 

The Rev. R. H. Gibson said people might infer from some of 
the remarks which had been made that this was such a visionary 
scheme that it was not practicable, but he would remind them that 
such institutions were actually in existence in Nantes, Christiana, 
and Dresden, and were doing a great amount of good amongst 
the people. 

Mr. JojiN Mortimer said it appeared to him that a solution of 
the problem might be found if the promoters of the new School 
of Art, towards which ;^i 5,000 had been promised, could be 
induced to incorporate with that institution some scheme of the 
sort outlined by Mr. Horsfall. ' 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall answered some of the objections to his pro- 
posals, and referred to the present wretched condition of towns in 
England, the want of a common life, and the absence of a noble 
motive in the life of the middle classes^ Whilst much good work 
was being done by various associations working in isolation, they 
would have greater power of usefiilness if they joined in one 
general society, in Which they might hope to include ultimately 
every educated person in the community. This would be an effort 
to make Manchester life purer and better than it was. The more 
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limited question as to the cost of the proposed art gallery was 
more easily met. If ^£"6,000 were raised, the project cotdd be 
tried. Over ;^2,ooo had already been promised. 

The President, in closing the discussion, directed attention to 
some evidence given by Mr. Ruskin before the House of Com- 
mons Committee on Public Institutions in i860, in which views 
were expressed concerning the kind of art collections suited for 
the general body of the people precisely similar to those now 
advocated by Mr. Horsfall. Mr. Ruskin was strongly of opinion 
that the masterpieces in the National Gallery and South Kensmgton 
were ** valueless to the working classes, their merits being wholly 
imperceptible except to persons who have given many years of 
study to endeavour to qualify themselves to discuss them." What 
was wanted, according to Mr. Ruskin, was '* an extension of our 
art institutions, with interesting things teaching a man and 
amusing him at the same time (after a hard day's work); above 
all large printed explanations under every print and picture ; and 
the subject of all the paintings such as they can enjoy.'* Mr. 
Horsfall a few months ago had suggested the placing of collec- 
tions of fine works of art, such as casts and autotypes, in all the 
board schools of the city. That was an excellent idea which 
ought not to be allowed to drop. To subject the children for 
several hours a day to the silent education of the eye in the per- 
ception of' beautiful forms and possibly lovely and harmonious 
colour could not fail to have a great influence for good. Possibly, 
too, these board schools could be obtained on some evenings in 
each week for musical, artistic, and literary gatherings, similar to 
those contemplated by Mr. Horsfall in his art museum, and thus 
they would be able to extend the scheme over the whole city. 
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October 15.— Mr. William Lawson read a paper on the 
Teaching of Reading in Elementary Schools. It was in sub- 
stance a manual which he has prepared for the use of teachers 
and scholars. At the outset he called attention to numerous 
references to the neglect of reading by Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools and other educational authorities, and cited passages 
from their reports. Thus, Mr. Fraser, now Bishop of Manchester, 
in the report of the Royal Commission on Education, in 1861, 
said: "Good reading, by which I mean distinct articulation, 
proper expression, and intelligent appreciation of the drift of the 
passage read, is a treat that I was seldom permitted to hear." 
Mr. Wilkinson, in the same document, is reported as saying that 
"the system of reading taught in too many schools is faulty; 
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instead of * teaching' to read, it ordinarily consists in only 
* hearing' to read." Mr. Brodie, one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools in the Manchester district, in his report for 
1857, says: "The reading peremptorily demands attention. By 
great courtesy only, and forbearing allowance, can that inaudible 
sound — which, because a pupil is standing with a book in his 
hands, and his lips are doubtfully moving, you hope you hear, 
but might as easily hope to see — be called reading. Teachers 
too seldom explain difficult words, or enliven the lesson by an 
explanation where it might aptly be introduced, and pay too 
little heed to errors of emphasis, expression, or punctuation." 
And the Rev. J. G. Fussill, in his report for 1869, said: "No 
secular subject comprised in the time-table is of greater im- 
portance than readinjg, whether we regard it as an end in itself, 
or as the chief means to other ends. The practical working, 
however, of a very large number of schools is not so conducted 
as to lead to the conclusion that this belief is shared by the 
teacher, or his staff. In some, reading is not taught at all in any 
real sense ; in others^ the reading lessons of the lower classes par- 
ticularly are conducted with regard to clearness of articulation or 
corrections of pronimciation." Mr. Lawson, as remedy for these 
admitted, and too prevalent defects, strongly recommended in the 
first place the plan of simultaneous reading. Where there is a 
large class, individual reading necessarily occupies much time, 
and the pupil has only the opportunity of reading a few sentences. 
Progress must therefore necessarily be slow and the reading in- 
effective. By the plan of simultaneous reading, on the other 
hand, the greatest amount of practice is gained at the least sacri- 
fice of time. It has another advantage. Many children are 
timid, and shy of reading aloud in the presence of otKers. These 
would gain confidence when reading along with others. Again, 
this method is calculated to give spirit to the reading, as a feeling 
of animation is indisputably created by numbers acting in concert. 
A successful method of teaching has been proved by experience to 
be this : — The teacher, standing in front of the class, with a short 
pointer in his hand, first carefully reads the passage to be read 
aloud, explaining the meaning of the harder words and general 
sense of the subject. The class follows, with a slow' and clear 
utterance of the syllabic formations, making full stoppage at each 
pausing place, not only at the grammatical, but also at the ora- 
torical pauses, until a signal is given to proceed to the next group. 
This creates a habit of pausing. The passage is again read, this 
time giving the proper time for the pauses. The teacher should 
read with the class. Finally, the pupils themselves read, the 
teacher guiding the time with his pointer. By these means a 
tolerably long extract or lesson will have been read clearly and 
effectively in a comparatively short time, and each pupil will have 
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practised the entire lesson, which could not have been done by 
the common mode of individual and consecutive reading. Having 
laid down this general plan, Mr. Lawson then went in detail 
through a series of rules which he comprehended under the several 
heads of vocality, articulation, pause, inflection, and emphasis, 
illustrating the same with much minuteness and lucidity. His 
closing "general directions" were : stand perfectly upright; ex- 
pand the chest; throw the shoulders well back; hold the head 
erect; 

Learn to read slow ; all other graces 

Will follow in their proper places. 



CONVERSAZIONE: JAPANESE ART. 

October 29. — The first conversazione of the session was held 
in the Albion Hotel, Piccadilly, the large hall of which contained 
a choice and extremely interesting collection of examples of 
Oriental and particularly of Japanese art. Thirty-seven illustrated 
Japanese books were contributed by Mr. William M. Rossetli, as 
well as a number of prints and coloured crape pictures, and Miss 
Olivia Rossetti lent an exquisite and very valuable example of 
Japanese ivory work inlaid with pearls. Cloisonne enamels 
from Japan were sent by Mr. John Mark, fans and carvings from 
the same country by Messrs. Lasenby, Liberty, and Co., London, 
and metalwork and embroidery by Mr. William A. Turner. The 
delicacy, lightsome fancy, and harmonious colour of these several 
objects extorted warm admiration. In order to show the influence 
of these and other eastern art work on home productions, one 
side of the room was hung with specimens of the manufactures of 
Messrs. Cowlishaw, Nicol, and Co., of Portland Street, Man- 
chester, made at their works in Blackley, and for the most part 
designed here. In addition to these eastern examples, which of 
course largely preponderated, three figures of Una, Amoret, and 
Britomart, from Spenser's Fairy Queen^ designed for stained glass 
by Mr. Frederick J. Shields, occupied one end of the hall, and 
Mr. Madox Brown's new work, Cromwell^ Protector of the Vaudois^ 
containing figures of Cromwell, Milton, and Marvell, was exhibited 
for the first time in public. It is the property of Mr. Charles 
Rowley, jun. Mr. Shields' work displays the excellent and admi- 
rable drawing for which he has long been reputed, and, in 
addition, a subtle and discriminating perception of character, the 
representation of which is extremely rare in stained glass work. 
Mr. Madox Brown's picture, as usual, was the subject of much 
controversy. 

An interesting '* Note on Japanese Work and Art," written by 
Mr. Rowley, was printed on the programme distributed in the 
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room. In it Mr. Rowley said : " In speaking of the Art of the 
East, we are at once met with the enormous extent of its force, 
its surprising variety, and its varied excellence. We are fortu- 
nately able to show in our little exhibition a tolerably compre- 
hensive series of Eastern art workmanship, from Persian rugs to 
the wonderful production of far-away Japan. We will briefly 
only refer to the latter production, because there is so much 
more of new interest in the work of this great people, and 
because they have become of late so much impressed with 
Western ideas that there is a fear of their distinct individualities 
as art-producers suffering. The Japanese have not only taken to 
revolutions in politics, such as we have long been familiar with, 
but have even had the bad taste to import our pot hats and dress 
coats, and, worse than all, have taken quite strongly to the use of 
aniline dyes. Travellers tell us that their chief characteristic is 
their supreme childlike attitude in all the ways of life. This is 
shown in a marked way in their books, numbers of which, by the 
kindness of Mr. W. M. Rossetti, we show, in their clear and 
joyofls delight in portraying simple forms of natural growth, their 
intense love of birds, beasts, and fishes, in their innate feeling for 
colour, and in their evident enjo)rment of all kinds of sportive 
fun. They seem to be one of the few intelligent races still left 
who can really enjoy themselves heartily in the open air, with an 
unconscious glee unknown to us in England at least. Their in- 
genuity, especially in dealing with the grotesque, is most sur- 
prising ; and, although we may be puzzled to make out the drift 
of much of their work, by patient attention we shall always find 
the motive, although it is often so elaborated or involved we 
stand great chance of missing it altogether. The books shown give 
a fair idea of their domestic and public life. We have histories 
of wars terribly realistic and grotesquely vivid, scenes of domestic 
brawling and wife-beating, garden parties, impossible gymnastic 
feats, yet drawn as if from nature, hunting, mountain climbing, 
marine views and sea fights, processions, fetes, and all the varied 
life one would expect to find in Yeddo itself. The books are 
beautifully printed, many of them in colours. Quite as surprising 
is the workmanship displayed in their pottery, in their metal work, 
and in all their wood work. The workman is said to do all these 
wonders with so few tools that a Western workman would con- 
sider it ridiculous to attempt such work with a kit so limited. In 
many cases it is said the Japanese cabinet maker "uses his ribs 
for a bench, and his toes for a vice." The result is an article of 
subtle delicacy, of lightness and firmness combined, and of such 
cheapness that we often wonder how the retailer here cares to 
sell, even if it were all profit. For examples of cheap and beau- 
tiful work, I would point to a japanned case for two packs of 
cards, which cost 2s. 9d. ; and for a perfect specimen of subtle 
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woodwork, on which is a decoration as refined, graceful, and 
complete as could be found, I refer the reader to a small tray, 
which will be a delicacy in fairyland. Of the masterly decorative 
power of the Japanese there is no room to speak, and it is to be 
hoped that our little show will reveal to many something of that 
fascination which seizes those who have seen much and thought 
much of their work." 

In the course of the evening, Mr. W. Burnett Tracy read a 
paper on the Life and Music of Mendelsohnn, and it was illus- 
trated by selections from the Elijah, the Hymn of Praise, and 
other works. 
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Monday, November 5, 1877. — ^The Rev. R. Henry Gibson, 
B.A., read a paper on Certain Fictions in History commonly 
accepted as Historical Facts. He remarked that, in spite of the 
great progress made during recent years in historical research, 
not a few dark comers were still left wholly unexplored, e,g,^ the 
subject of the authenticity of the MSS. of Greek and Roman history 
had hitherto scarcely been touched ; and, even in modern history 
the first principles of investigation were still much disputed. But, 
passing this over, he contended that alike in ancient and modem 
history, many commonly accepted statements were intrinsically 
either highly improbable or absolutely incredible. In proof of 
this assertion he brought forward, among other instances, the 
number of the inhabitants in certain States of Ancient Greece, 
which could be conclusively shown to be grossly exaggerated ; the 
number of ships alleged to have taken part in the naval battle of 
Salamis which, he demonstrated, could not possibly have been 
contained in the narrow compass of the gulf. He regarded the 
acceptance of these figures, even by such historians as Niebuhr 
and Grote, as a proof of the mighty force still exerted by the 
genius of ancient Greece on the imagination of the modern world. 
Casting a glance at similar examples of exaggerated numbers in 
Roman history, the essayist next proceeded to examine the accu- 
racy of some usually accepted statements in English history; as, 
for example, the relative numbers of the English and French 
armies, with their relative losses, in the battles of Crecy and 
Poitiers ; the number of persons alleged to have died of the Black 
Death in the fourteenth century, amounting in the case of the 
city of Norwich alone to no fewer than upwards of fifty-seven 
thousand. Passing to another class of historical fictions, less easy 
of refutation, Mr. Gibson maintained that the ordinary conception 
of the early Britons as savages was an error ; that the ordinary 
division of the early EngUsh into Angles and Saxons, the fallacy 
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of which had been long since exposed by Dr. Latham, was 
another fiction; that the dates commonly assigned to Robin Hood 
and the battle of Chevy Chase were clearly erroneous ; and con- 
cluded his paper by giving some amusing examples of the different 
portraits drawn by different historians of such kings as William 
Rufus, Richard HI., Henry VIIL, and Charles I., quoting also 
Lord Bacon's observation — that the end of historical study ought 
to be to reject vain speculations and preserve whatever was solid 
and fruitful. As instances of historians who largely fulfilled this 
condition, he named the German Dr. Gieseler, and Professor 
Stubbs, of Oxford. 



THE ANCIENT BATTLE-FIELDS OF LANCASHIRE: 

IV. BRUNANBURH.* 

December 3. — Mr. Charles Hardwick read the fourth of a 
series of papers on the Ancient Battle-fields of Lancashire, the 
subject being the site of Athelstan's great victory at Brunanburh, 
A.D. 937. At the outset he recapitulated the facts in a pre- 
liminary paper read last session, in which he traced the pro- 
gress of the Scandinavian incursions into England from the first 
landing of the Danes to the time when Sihtric or Sigtrog, the 
Danish King of Northumbria, having relapsed into his previous 
paganism, discarded Editha, the sister of Athelstan, his Christian 
queen. This brought down the vengeance of the English monarch 
upon the heads of Sihtric's sons, Anlaf and Godefrid, by a pre- 
vious marriage. Being defeated, Anlaf fled to Dublin, over the 
neighbouring district of which he was the most powerful chieftain, 
and his brother fled to the King of Scots. The growing power 
of Athelstan alarmed the neighbouring kings and chieftains, and 
a league was formed, which included " warriors from Norway and 
the Baltic, the Cambrian Britons, the North and West Welsh, 
the Scots, and the Danes in Ireland," to place Anlaf on the 
Northumbrian throne. This confederacy was signally defeated in 
the year 937, at Brunanburh, and Athelstan became really the first 
king of all England, with a nominal lordship over Wales and 
Scotland. Notwithstanding the vast political and social impor- 
tance of this victory, the Waterloo of the tenth century, the site 
of the conflict could not be satisfactorily ascertained. It having 
been fought near the sea, and the vanquished pursued to their 
ship, conjecture has located the battle on east, west, and south 
coasts of England, often on the flimsiest of evidence. Mr. 
Hardwick attributes the loss of the site to history and tradition, 

• Abstracts of the first and second papers appeared in the Club Papers, 
Vol. ii., pp. 1 5 1-5; and the third paper was given in full, in Vol. iii., pp. 
53-64. 
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to the repressive influence of the after Danish conquests by Sweyn 
and Canute, as well as that of the Normans. One of the Con- 
queror's barons, Gilbert de Lacy, had so far devastated the lands 
between the Ribble and the Mersey that the Domesday record 
furnishes very few of the names of the villages in that district. 
The name Brunanburh, too, in some corrupted form, was so 
common in England that it was valueless as evidence of the site 
unless supported by strong confirmatory evidence. Mr. Hard- 
wick's attention was first called to the subject while preparing for 
the publication of his History of Preston and Us Environs^ above 
twenty years ago. In 1840, a chest containing an enormous 
amount of treasure, in silver coins, ingots, bracelets, and rings, 
was found buried in the south bank of the Ribble, near the ford 
at Cuerdale, opposite Preston. The c(Hns, about ten thousand in 
number, were all minted before the year 930, hence the probability 
of their deposit in the earth during the troubles attendant on the 
disastrous defeat at Brunanburh in 937. The foreign character 
of many of the coins, and the number of rare ones of Danish 
mintage, supported this assumption. Mr. Hardwick, after a 
detailed review of the topographical aspect of the question, con- 
tended that the "Pass of the Ribble," near which the treasure 
was buried, met all its conditions. The ports of Lancashire were 
opposite Dublin, to which the vanquished Anlaf fled. The 
Roman road firom the Wyre to York passed by Preston, where it 
was crossed by the great military way running from the north 
through the county into Cheshire. Here the junction of the 
confederates could easily have taken place. Mr. Hardwick then 
summarized the various forms in which Brunburh had been cor- 
rupted in various parts of the country, and contended that south 
of the " Pass of the Ribble," notwithstanding the raid of De Lacy, 
names yet remained which could be identified with BrunhuU, 
Brunedge, and Brunburgh (Bamber). Mr. Hardwick then re- 
ferred to Mr. Weddle's contention that the Weordune, of Simeon 
of Durham, should read Weardune, the Saxon r being very similar 
in the n, and easily mistaken by a copyist. This place, he con- 
tended, was represented by the Worden, Werden, or, as it is still 
pronounced, Weardon Hall, the ancient seat of the Faringtons. 
He contended likewise that Cuerden itself was but a corruption 
of Wearden, the English " w " being sometimes represented in 
the Norman-French by "cu" as well as "gu." Mr. Hardwick 
explained several other more obscure etymologies, and called 
attention to two remarkable tumuli situated near Whittle Springs, 
one named "Johnson's Hillock," and the other "Pickering 
Castle." The latter he regarded as originally " Bickering Castle," 
which would signify the castle, or the tumulus of the field of 
battle. He said the opening of these remarkable mounds might 
throw considerable light on the subject he was investigating, and 
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especially as a tradition existed, attested by the discovery of re- 
mains, that a battle had been fought near Foxholes, in the neigh- 
bouring Raddlesworth valley, through which that portion of the 
invading array defeated near ** Pickering Castle " would flee, and 
suffer severely from the onslaughts of their victorious pursuers. 
Mr. Hardwick concluded by announcing that Mr. Anyon, the 
owner of the estate, had intimated to him his willingness to 
permit the tumuli to be opened, providing the work was superin- 
tended by some competent public association, such as the Literary 
Club, the Chetham Society, or the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. 



LINCOLNSHIRE. 

January 21, 1878. — Mr. Eli Sowerbutts read a paper on 
Lincolnshire, in which he described its geographical and physical 
features, its natural history, ecclesiastical remains, charities, folk- 
lore, and dialect, and gave an outline of its history. Of this very 
interesting and comparatively little-known county there was, he 
said, no handbook or guide. Lincoln is a shire of churches and 
charities, and some of the churches were very fine, notably Lincoln, 
Louth, with its aspiring and beautiful pinnacle, 288 feet high; St 
Botolph's at Boston, and St. Mary's at Stamford, whose exquisite 
tower Sir Walter Scott regarded as "simply perfection." The 
charities are innumerable, and sadly misused. If they could be 
used as their pious founders intended, they would keep all the 
poor and give a sound education to all the people of the shire for 
ever. At one time Stamford, a town of 8,300 people, had eleven 
parish churches, two colleges, and several monasteries. There are 
now five churches, and in place of the other six any quantity Of 
chapels. The Danes have left ineffaceable marks of their presence 
in the place-names of Lincolnshire, the dialect of which is rapidly 
being obliterated In eminent men the county has been rich. 
Grostete, Tenison, and Wake, the Wesleys, Fox the Martyrologist, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Joseph Banks, Captain Franklin, the histo- 
rian Hallam, and the Poet Laureate, were all natives. An air of 
ancientry dwells about the towns. The inhabitants are a still 
people, slow to catch, but who can hold fast ; queer in manners, 
dark-haired, square-headed, with thin lips, big heads, and as a 
rule long legs. They are reserved and shy to strangers, but genial 
and generous to a fault when once the ice is broken. They take 
their pleasure sadly, but want a deal of it A brief account was 
given in the course of the paper of the reclamation of the fen 
land from the waters and the sea — one of the finest pieces of 
engineering of that kind in the country. 
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In the conversation which followed, Mr. Thomas Worthington 
(Wythenshawe) gave some interesting particulars concerning the 
Lincolnshire breed of sheep and the fine agricultural characteristics 
of the county. 



THE PUBLIC TASTE AND THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 

Monday, January 28, 1878. — Mr. John Evans read a short 
communication on the Elevation of the Public Taste in relation 
to Theatrical Amusements. That the stage had considerably 
advanced in public esteem, whether for good or evil, especially 
during the past quarter of a century, was, he said, very evident. 
He saw from an authority of some weight, in a recent publication, 
that there were two hundred and thirty licensed theatres in the 
United Kingdom, forty-eight of which were in London. As further 
proving the vitality of the stage, no less than two hundred and 
fifty-five new pieces, including operas, pantomimes, and burlesques, 
were produced in the twelve months from December, 1876, to 
December, 1877, one hundred and sixty of which were produced 
in London, and ninety-five in the provinces Therefore there 
was no question of the vitality of the stage at the present moment ; 
whether for good or evil was the question, and it was attracting 
not merely the attention of clerics and stem moralists, but of men 
of the world, who would not be likely to " set down aught in 
malice" respecting the theatre. Mr. G. H. Lewes lamented that 
the drama '* is everywhere in Europe and America rapidly passing 
from an art into an amusement, just as of old it passed from a 
religious ceremony into an art.*' Mr. Dutton Cook, Mr. Godfrey 
Turner, Mr. Labouchere had all spoken of the deterioration of 
the stage. It was, indeed, difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the stage of the present day was not attaining all its legitimate 
ends and purposes. Macready had said on a memorable occa- 
sion that the preamble of their patent right recited, as a condition 
of the grant, that theatres should be instituted for the promotion of 
virtue, and to be instructive to the human race. He (Mr. Evans) 
produced those utterances to prove that from more than one 
point of view their theatrical amusements were not elevating public 
taste. To a great extent the faults might be equally divided 
between the managers, the actors, and the audience. On those 
grounds he came to the natural conclusion that if any reformation 
of the stage was to be accomplished it must come more from 
within than without; that it must be the united understanding 
arrived at between those who catered for the public and the public 
who supported the caterers. In sketching a plan of dramatic reform, 
he said that the only recognized influence from without seemed to 
centre in the Lord Chamberlain, the Licenser of Flays, and the 
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magistrates. It had often been a moot point in his mind whether 
theatres could not be better regulated under the complete control 
of the Chamberlain than relegated to the questionable care of a 
sometimes ignorant and prejudiced unpaid magistracy. Another 
influence from without which was finding some favour was the 
subvention of the theatres by the State. He believed a State 
subvention would be strongly conducive to the end they had in 
view. In the event of such a convention all large towns should 
partake in equal ratio with the privileges of the metropolis. In 
reference to the reformation from within, a good manager was of 
the first importance. Next he ranked the acquisition of a good 
** all-round" stock company, and the discouragement of the star 
system and travelling companies, only in the most exceptional 
cases. He would suggest, too, considering the immense range of 
their own dramatic production in tragedy, comedy, and farce, a 
more frequent selection from their own wares, and a less frequent 
adaptation from the French or any other source, a process in 
which they generally gained a lot of gross substance and lost all 
the geist. Lastly, he would suppress with inflexible hand every- 
thing pertaining to "gag." He also advocated lower terms of 
admission for the masses, a course which he believed would prove 
a successful commercial speculation. 



THE BOLTON STRIKE AND THE CIRCULATION OF POPULAR 

LITERATURE. 

BY ABEL HEYWOOD, JUN. 
[Read February xx, X878.] 

The Bolton strike began in August last, when upwards of 10,000 
spinners, minders, and piecers left their work rather than submit 
to a reduction in their wages of five per cent, which the masters 
proposed. No doubt a much larger number of operatives than 
the 10,000 who actually struck would be affected by this course. 
The strike did not last long, the operatives resuming work on the 
masters' terms, after two months' idleness, but in that time it is 
estimated that ;^i 00,000 in wages was lost to the wage-earning 
part of the population ; and when we remember, as we are told, 
and as we shall most of us believe to be true, that in the great 
majority of cases the weekly wage is only sufficient for the weekly 
expenditure, we shall agree that the strike lasted long enough, and 
was sharp enough while it lasted, to compel many a man, and 
many a family, to cut out of their expenses every item of luxury or 
superfluity, and left them with enough to do to keep body and 
soul together on strike pay and soup-kitchen allowance. One 
would be prepared, therefore, to find that material pabulum being 
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short, mental food would have to run shorter stiU; and, in order 
to discover, as far as I could, how far this had been the case, I a 
short time ago examined such materials as I have command over 
and which throw any light on the subject. I have also been for- 
tunate enough to have the opinions and assistance of several 
newsagents in Bolton, one of them the principal wholesale man 
in the town. Such result, therefore, as I am about to communi- 
cate, may be taken, not as my opinion only, but may be received 
as the actual experience of those best able to judge of the 
circumstances. 

The result of the strike on the circulation in Bolton of popular 
literature, newspapers, periodicals, and magazines may be very 
briefly stated, since in point of fact it seems to have been all but 
nil, I believe I am right in saying that the Bolton newsvendors 
do not lay any loss in their business, in the departments I have 
named, to the strike ; the chief effect, when an eff*ect has been 
sensible at all, has been a greater difficulty than usual in getting 
in money, and perhaps a more than usual demand for credit. 
These latter, of course, hold good in all retail trades in times of 
pressure. 

If this is all I have to communicate, if the strike has had no 
influence, or scarcely any, on the sale of popular literature, 
it may be asked why you have the subject brought before you 
at all, and it might be said that an inquiry as to the effect of 
the strike upon the weather would be just as profitable; but the 
fact that the famine, which must have been felt somewhere, has 
not reached printed paper seems to me to be a most noteworthy 
one, and, after the experience I have had in such matters, a 
really extraordinary one. In order that we may see this alike, it 
is necessary that I should remind you of what I found the state 
of affairs to be some twenty years ago, when first I began to 
observe in my own business the signs of what was passing around 
me. Then I well remember the excessive fluctuations that the 
sales of periodicals and newspapers were alike subject to. At that 
time the newspaper was, I imagine, about the first luxury to give 
way; an uninteresting chapter in a tale in a popular periodical 
would leave the wholesale agent the following week with large 
numbers on hand ; when few bought papers, an exciting item of 
news, which everyone wished to see, would suddenly treble the 
demand ; and on the other hand, at the approach of holiday 
time — Easter, Whitsuntide, or Christmas — the pence began to be 
hoarded, and down went the numbers. This is the case even now 
to some extent ; the man who goes to Blackpool for a week will 
buy his papers there, and the demand at home will be corres- 
pondingly reduced, but this does not affect the total demand, 
which remains unaltered, an entirely different matter from what 
I have spoken of. The stability of the circulation of cheap litera^ 
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ture now is a matter that no one actively mixed up with it as I 
am can help observing, especially when past experience can 
be drawn upon for comparison. It is on this ground that I 
venture to call the circumstance of the severe pressure on the 
pockets of the Bolton operatives, having little or no influence on 
the circulation of periodical literature, extraordinary. I was pre- 
pared to find the result much smaller than would have been 
experienced in former times; but I did not expect to hear that so 
greatly altered is the present state of things that the penny paper 
or journal has left the region of luxury, and like sugar, which our 
legislators until very recently classed among the luxuries of life, 
has become one of the necessities of existence. 

My communication to-night is to be a short one, and really 
nothing beyond what I have already read strikes me as being 
necessary to add to the facts spoken of; but I have had some 
information given to me while I have been making inquiries 
on the foregoing matter, which, though not necessarily a part of 
it, still as throwing some light on the subject may not be with- 
out interest. I am told the butchers and bakers, especially the 
former, whose business is with the working-classes, suffered severe 
loss of trade during the strike; that the same was experienced by 
grocers and tea dealers; and I quote a letter received by a friend, 
who says, ** I apprehend the beersellers and innkeepers felt the 
strike intensely, many having scarcely anything to d®." Another 
correspondent states that some of the beerhouse keepers gave away 
beer daily — one way, to be sure, of keeping up the demand for the 
article, but a way which I think the newsagents could hardly 
afford to adopt with their wares. Lastly, I am told the police 
cases for drunkenness were much decreased, another illustration 
of the fact that virtue is only found through tribulation. 



OBSOLETE FRENCH WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BY LEONARD D. ARDILL. 
[Read March 4, 1878.] 

The writers who flourished at a period when the French 
language was as yet far from having attained that elegance of con- 
struction and clearness of expression for which it has since 
become so conspicuous, furnish us with many instances of a some- 
what peculiar philological fact. As we peruse their quaint old 
pages we are constantly meeting with words which, though at one 
time pure French, are now so no longer, having long since been 
discarded from the polite speech of our Gallic neighbours. On 
the other hand, these words are still in use amongst us, and bear 
to the present day the very same meanings as when first intro- 
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duced into the English tongue through the medium of the Norman 
Conquest. Thus the words barge, cheftain, plente, challenge, 
dael, jolite, frisque, bacon, forain, claret, jouel, noise, baronesse, 
robeur, record, ancestrie, hamlet, and many others are such as an 
Englishman has merely to pronounce in his own way; and he has 
before him, if liot the actual terms themselves, at least the phonetic 
equivalents of those which are ^*as familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words." 

Now, the difficulties which the words in question present to the 
French reader do not arise from their being originally English, or 
from their having occupied a merely temporary position in the 
French language. It is simply owing to the circumstance that, 
whilst forming, as they do, living, active, and component parts 
of our English tongue, they have either become obsolete with 
our friends across the Channel, or, being "words which bear the 
dust of centuries on their shoulders," have been elbowed out of 
the way, or politely bowed aside by younger and smarter kinsfolk. 
Some of them, indeed, are now seldom heard of at all, except in 
some far-away old country village, where the elegance and polish 
of modem city life are as yet unknown. Some of them still find 
a home with the Canadian "habitan,*' who has carried to the 
banks of the St. Lawrence the customs and the speech of the 
France of long ago. Even to this day the hardy voyageur of 
the Rocky Mountain district, the trapper in the wild lands which 
own the sway of the Hudson Bay Company, the dark-eyed Creole 
of New Orleans, and the swarthy planter of the French West India 
Islands, may be heard using words which seem strange and anti- 
quated as they greet the ears of their more polished cousins from 
the old country, but which often sound like echoes from home to 
the Anglo-Saxon traveller. A somewhat similar fate would appear 
to have befallen many French words in England. 

The fact in question was lately brought under my notice in a 
more than usually forcible manner when reading the quaintly- 
simple^ yet artlessly-elegant, pages of Messire Jehan Froissard, 
the author of those famous chronicles which contain such a 
charming record of days dear to the heart of every student of 
English history. Now, in Froissard's case, the circumstance of 
his making use of words which a Frenchman of the nineteenth 
century would consider as either obsolete or antiquated is not the 
result of his having employed such as were strangers to the tongue 
in which he wrote. Of course, it may be objected that, though 
he wrote in French, he was not a Frenchman by birth, being a 
native of Hainault. Still, having received a courtly education, 
and being in constant intercourse with the most refined circles of 
his time, where French was the common tongue, he may be fairly 
considered as a perfect master of the language which he used. 
For the same reasons, his style, homely and rude though it may 
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appear, when compared with the more polished productions of 
modern times, may safely be taken as a model of the best writing 
of his day. 

I have, therefore, selected him as the author from whose pages 
I propose to illustrate my subject. Yet, as the French reader 
follows him to court, camp, and battle-field, and listens to the 
glowing narrative of coronations, tournaments, sieges, single 
combats, and assaults, he is continually meeting with words which 
are just as strange and obscure to him as many of Chaucer's old 
Norman-French terms are to the English reader of the present 
day, who may not have studied the transition period of his own 
language. Again, he meets with such words as achievement, 
chapelet, defiance, feint, joli, joumee, presbyterian, pavement, 
and others, which, though still recognized as forming part of the 
vocabulary of his native tongue, have become so altered in their 
meaning as to be no longer understood in the sense in which they 
were accepted some four or five centuries ago. Monsieur Charles 
Nodier, who has written at some length on obsolete French words 
and phrases, thinks that many of them, remarkable for their 
picturesque beauty of expression and vigour of form, might be 
revived with great advantage to the language which they once 
adorned. The circumstance of their having gradually and quietly 
dropped out of use in the French language, whilst they are 
retained in all their pristine strength in the English tongue, might 
form the subject of an investigation at once both useful and in- 
teresting. Some words seem to have always retained their con- 
nection with the two countries, whilst it would appear as if others 
had bidden farewell to the land of their birth ages ago, in order 
to settle permanently where they had found a more congenial 
home. 

Now, the question naturally rises : What kind of words 
are those which have been absorbed by the English, to their 
almost complete exclusion from the French language 1 When we 
come to consider the matter, the very first thing that strikes us is 
that they are either short and terse in character, or such as carry 
a certain descriptive energy in their very sound. There can 
hardly be a doubt that these are qualities which must have 
eminently fitted them for adoption by a language remarkable for 
the bold, manly character of its construction. At the same time 
they are, perhaps, the chief reasons for their having been rejected 
from a language which has been constantly undergoing what 
might, perhaps, not be inappropriately termed a refining process, 
in which elegance of expression and conciseness of diction have 
often been gained by the sacrifice of strength and beauty. Indeed, 
it may be safely asserted that the French language has suffered 
much at the hands of modem writers, who have impoverished its 
word-power by over-pruning, rather than enriched it by judicious 
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culture. Monsieur Auguste Brachet, an able philologist, who has 
done much to popularize the critical study of the French language, 
justly remarks that "the further we go back the more it improves." 
At the first glance this may seem rather paradoxical, but, if we 
would form a just estimate of the intrinsic merits of any language, 
we must always bear in mind that there is a wide difference between 
Form and Expression. Thus, the French of Froissard and his 
contemporaries is remarkable for vigour of form united to rudeness 
of expression; whilst, on the other hand, that of Corneille, 
Racine, or Voltaire is distinguished by its poverty of idiomatic 
form, associated with great power of analyctical expression. 
However, as ,my subject treats of words not phrases, these 
observations apply to it in a comparatively minor degree. 
Nevertheless, I think that it will be readily admitted that, as far 
as regards the class of words which we have under consideration, 
the old ones, though, perhaps, somewhat wanting in delicacy oif 
expression, most undoubtedly bear away the palm from their suc- 
cessors in all that concerns vigour of form. A few examples, 
taken at random, will show how some fine, pithy old words, 
possessed of no small share of native dignity, have been lost to 
the French language. The sturdy " maronnier " of old no longer 
puts to sea from Picard or Norman port. He has been driven off 
the high-seas,, and now finds refuge on the rivers and canals as a 
common bargeman, whilst his clipped successors, the ** marin ** 
and the **matelot," elbow our own ''mariners*' of England 
in almost every port from London to Hong Kong. The "barge" 
has long since disappeared from the waters of the Seine, having 
been compelled to make way for the ^'bateau," although in 
England it still holds its own. Indeed, the very name of **barge" 
calls up memories of 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 

What modem French word expresses so well as "plente" the 
rude but generous hospitality of byegone days 1 Indeed it can 
hardly be said that the language possesses an exact synonym, for 
the modern term ** abondance," as commonly used, seems some- 
what strained in meaning. " Gaiete de coeur" may, perhaps, be 
allowed to answer the roll call instead of **jolite;" but the coldly 
polite "defi," or still more formal " cartel,'* seem sadly wanting in 
the firm, manly tone which rings out in "challenge." The 
leisurely day's "journee" has become the hurried and distant 
** voyage," The bold "robeur'* of old has degenerated into the 
sneaking "voleur" of to-day. ** Claret" has become "Bordeaux" 
and " vin ordinaire." For ** forain" we have " etranger." The 
stately " baronesse " is now that mincing upstart, ** Mme. la 
Baronne." " Achevement," which so graphically expressed the 
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gallant deeds of the knights and their days, seems, at least as a 
descriptive term, but faintly echoed in the ** exploits" and **faits 
d'armes'* of the soldiers of the empire or the republic. And so 
on, but of course it would be needless to multiply examples. 

Another peculiarity of many of these obsolete words is that, 
although not quite so English in their appearance as many of those 
which I have mentioned, the resemblance is much nearer than 
might be imagined by a mere casual observer. To verify this, the 
student has only to keep in view the laws of change which govern 
the phonetics of language, which might indeed be termed the 
comparative anatomy of philology. If, as one might say, we take 
and dissect the word and study its construction, we soon discover 
the points of contact. For example, it would seem as if the Latin 
initial consonants sc, sm, sp, st, presented some difficulties of 
pronunciation to the inhabitants of Gaul. This led to their pre- 
fixing an e, which renders the sound easier by doubling the s. 
However, the Englishn^an in his pronunciation of Norman-French 
evidently dispensed with the vowel added by his conquerors. 
For instance, the old French words esparse, estache, estaple, 
estocq, and estrif, are but the antique forms of our well-known 
English words sparse, stake, staple, stock (meaning race or family), 
strife, and so on. These peculiarities would seem to confirm the 
saying of Home Tooke : ** Letters, like soldiers, are apt to desert 
and drop off on a long march." 

By bearing in mind these simple letter-changes, and at the same 
time substituting for the ordinary syllables which mark the termi- 
nations of verbs in the French language, those which are the cor- 
responding signs and syllables in our own, we have before us verbs 
which are in every-day use amongst ourselves. Good examples 
of this are to be seen in such old French words as acointer, 
claimer, destourber, lancer, murdrir, muser, poiser, sevrer, and 
annoier. The same rule holds good with many adjectives and 
adverbs, possessing a strength and raciness which their modern 
French representatives, are very far from inheriting. 

In conclusion, I may just, mention that those who may be 
induced to study the subject of my communication for themselves 
will be amply rewarded for their trouble by even a passing glance 
at authors whose works breathe forth a quaint, old-world flavour, 
and whose pages offer to the philologist innumerable examples of 
the changes which steal gradually over a language — changes of 
which our dictionaries may tell us something, but cannot tell us all. 
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THE TYLDESLEY DIARY. 

BY EDWARD KIRK. 
[Read Monday, March 95, 1878.] 

Thomas Tvldesley, the writer of this diary,* was born 3rd of 
April, 1657. His family is well known in this county, where it 
gives the name to one of our ugliest mining and manufacturing 
villages. It is situated partly on the crest of the sloping upland 
which overlooks Chat Moss, and a large portion of Cheshire; in 
the vernacular it is called " Tinsley Bongs," in ordinary English, 
Tyldesley Banks. One of the ancestors of the diarist built 
Wardley Hall, Worsley, better known to most Lancashire readers 
as " The Skull House," from its being the scene of one of Mr. 
Roby's so-called Lancashire traditions. The diarist's grandfather 
was Sir Thomas Tyldesley, the Royalist, who fell in the fight at 
Wigan, Lancashire, 25th August, 165 1. His father, son of the 
above, was named Edward, and was the builder of Fox Hall, 
Blackpool This, with other of the large patrimonial estates, fell 
to the diarist, who resided mainly at Myerscough Lodge, a house 
noted as having given shelter to two of our kings — Charles 11. and 
James I., and is the scene of Ainsworth's story, Beatrice Tyldesley. 
Myerscough Lodge is situate about half-a-dozen miles north of 
Preston. The township borders upon the Nook,+ and was a royal 
park. Dialectically it is pronounced " Mascah." Lelandsays: 
" Or I cam to Garstane by a Mile and a halfe I left Merscow, a 
great Parke partely enclosid with Hegge partely al on the Moore 
side with Pale, On the right it is replenishid with Redde Deere. 
The Erie of Darby hath hit in Ferme of the King." Deer were 
wild in Tyldesley's time, and "on the right" a century later than 
that. 

Of Tyldesley 's education I know nothing; but, from his being 
the representative of an old, respectable, many-acred family, and 
from his evident intimacy with the best local families and the high 
officers of the crown, I presume it was the education of a country 
gentleman of his day. Tyldesley was not a literary man in any 
sense. He appears to have been destitute of a love of letters — 
not a book or a line of poetry is referred to by him. From his 
advantage for observing the more noteworthy events of his day, 

* The Tyldesley Diary. Personal Records of Thotnas Tyldesley, grandson 
of Sir Thomas Tyldesley, the Royalist, during the years 171 2-1 3-14. With 
introduction, notes, and index by Joseph GUlow and Anthony Hewitson. 
Illustrated. Preston. 1873. 

t The so-called ** Nook " of Lancashire lies to the north-east of Preston, 
and comprises the country around Chipping and Goosnargh. For a description 
of it, see the Papers of the Manchester Literary Cluby vol. ii., p. 106, and 
vol. iii., p. 102. 
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as they affected that locality, it might have been expected that he 
would have left valuable memoranda. Nothing hardly could be 
more blank than the disappointment on this head. But, being a 
sympathiser with the Stuart cause, I suspect some of the incidents 
which he notes connected with his erratic flights about the country — 
for he seems to have been about as ubiquitous as a crow — were 
mere cues to the memory ; he was too cautious to commit to paper 
anything of dubious consequence. This wariness was the more 
incumbent upon him as he was a Roman Catholic. One of the 
chief values of the diary is the scope which it gives to the genealo-' 
gist, and the editors have turned almost their entire attention in 
that direction I have regarded it chiefly from a philological 
point of view. 

Tyldesley was a genial fellow, fond of society, hunting, fishing, 
bowls, and the bottle. A few days after he has completed his 
fifty-fifth year, he goes with his wife and daughter to a dancing 
master, and pays " him 5s. for part." His chief concern in life 
seems to have been to observe his religious duty, and gain a good 
name at any cost. In his pursuit after the latter, he lost his 
fortune and his broad acres, and he was often compelled to raise 
the wind under difficulties. He seems to have been the prototype 
of a coreligionist of his, in the sanje locality, whom I knew. This 
man was the owner of many broad paternal acres ; a man hand- 
some of form and feature. He was scrupulously trim in dress, 
punctilious as to prayers, and imbued with the false idea that 
giving is charity. Every beggar, no matter the number, who 
approached his door, was fed. If the mendicant made his call 
near nightfall, as he somehow contrived mostly to do, there was 
a good supper, and a clean bed of straw for him ; and, in the 
morning, a breakfast of bread and excellent new milk porridge 
hot, to which was superadded a penny. This was given by or 
under the eye of himself or a member of his family. I have seen 
more than a score such vagrants, men, women, and children, 
breakfasting at a time in an outbuilding. Where all the beggars 
came from to that quiet place I never could make out. If the 
prayers of the laiy, and the benedictions of the unwashed, avail 
in propitiating an easy passage to Elysium, my old friend has had 
a fairer voyage thither than I dare hope to have, for these fell on 
him and around him in such profusion as can only come from 
professional lips. Like Tyldesley's, his fields and barns melted 
away. 

The diary begins 25th March, 17 12, and ends loth November, 
1 7 14; so that he commenced to write his journal within ten days 
of his having attained the mature age of fifty-five. He is tediously 
minute on some things, and details his small expenses from a penny 
upward; and even remarks when he escapes "scot free." It is 
chiefly with respect to his local and dialectal expressions that I 
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shall notice his entries. He often ends the day's record with 
"soe too beed." The sense of the word "so" is similar to that of 
" shus " of the south, as " shus heaw," which, in some mouths, 
becomes " chuse heaw," as if the word came from " to chose." 
In the district where Tyldesley resided, " so how," "so how it is," 
"so now then," take the place of the "shus heaw" of South 
Lancashire. But so is never used emphatically there, as it is here, 
in such phrases as " I never thowt we'd cum so far," " are yoa 
cum 50 soon ?" Tyldesley frequently uses the expression "going 
to prayers." If you had asked a friend thirty years ago what 
denomination a certain individual belonged to, and you got the 
reply, " He goes to prayers," you might have concluded it was a 
kindly way of informing you that he was a Roman Catholic. The 
straight unvarnished way was ** He's a red neck." Many of the 
names used by Tyldesley are still fully preserved Others have 
undergone a sort of refinement. In the document shown last 
session to the club by Mr. Plant, praying the king to appoint 
Isaac Ambrose to be minister at Garstang, some of the signators 
sign their names Crone and Grunnow; the dialect preserves them 
as such still. Tyldesley has Crone and Croan and Gomey at the 
commencement ; but toward the end he adopts an 1 to Gorney, 
and writes GornaL Modem refinement has them Crane and 
GomalL Gradel of the diarist's time has become Gradwell, 
except in the dialect. The modern Grimbaldestone, Tyldesley 
wrote Grimbolson. The dialect, as usual, takes a short cut, and 
has it Grimmison. The modern Gorst he writes in accord with 
the dialect — Goose Cuthbert and Lawrence are still favourite 
Christian names. In the diarist's days there were three Cuddy 
Threlfall's living in one place, but the 1 final would be sure to be 
dropped in accord with the usage of the Fylde proper. The Fylde 

folk will T^ • 7 * r » 

Dnnk at a can fu 

An drink an be thankfu'. 

Twice over the Diarist points out the number of Toms who 
happened to be together. In one place he mentions that six out 
of nine males, accidentally brought together, weYe called Tom, and 
in one instance all the males (seven of them) in the house were 
called Tom. Evan was a common Christian name, and pro- 
nounced " Yeughin." Entered under date September 14th, 17 13, 
I find — "Went afifter din' to ffox Hall paid 6d. ffor boating at 
Sharde; saw y* ferryman carry out off y* boat a Scot & his 
pack, a sight I never saw beffor, beeing 56 years off age." There 
were no county courts then. I wish thousands of our working 
men and their wives of these days were in such blissful ignorance. 
I have taken from the Diary about 150 words and phrases, and 
arranged them alphabetically, but a few specimens may suffice 
to show the character of the whole. 

AA 
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Gate. — The word " gate " is variously compounded as " beas- 
gate," " marsh gate," which are very similar in import, both being 
equivalent to oxgang, and the latter indicating that it is pasturage 
on the marsh, which would in all probability be at a lower rate 
than upon cultivated land. "Joyst" is another kindred word, 
but refers to the hire of the animal for grazing. " High gate " is 
used to indicate the highway. The turnpike road near Myers- 
cough is still called " th' 'eegat loan " (highgate lane). 

UsKEBATH. — On page 117 of the Diary, under date October 
1 2th, 1 7 13, Tyldesley writes — "Thence wee went to cos. Rob. 
Strickland's chamb" ffound him taking phisick wee smoked 2 
pipes hee gave us two drames of uskebath." This is the only 
time the word is used, and there is no doubt it means whiskey, 
which at that period and in that part of the country must have 
been a very rare article. Down to a recent period some of the 
country inns were entirely innocent of whiskey, and better had 
they so remained than vend the horrible stuff which they call 
by that name. Gin and rum were the favourite spirituous liquors 
at christenings, fairs, "tart-neets"," sales, and funerals. Whiskey 
so-called is now in the ascendancy. 

Jannock. — The Diarist refers to "wheat cakes," which is a 
sweet gateau similar to the "short cake" of South Lancashire. 
He also mentions an item of a more substantial kind of ancient 
dietary which has almost suffered annihilation at the hands of 
modern gastronomy. But its name will survive so long as the 
people of Lancashire love to combine robustness and vigour with 
expressiveness of speech. I mean "jannock." No man in this 
county can have a higher testimonial than to be called "jannock;" 
a man who is "not jannock" has every other quality in vain. 
"Jannock " is the veritable Lancashire seal, the brand, the trademark, 
wanting which no man, beast, or thing is genuine. A few years 
ago Mr. Gladstone brought this word into greater notice by using 
it in one of his speeches, and it took the southerners by surprise. 
The application of the word "jannock" to sterling worth bespeaks 
the high estimation in which the thing itself was held as a staple 
article of food amdng our ancestors. In the northern part of the 
county where it died out of use half a century ago, the name is 
preserved in an odd distich — 

Mi mother towd me to put jannock i'th'oon ; 
One for neet an* another for noon. 

It was in considerable use down to a dozen years ago in the 
neighbourhood of Tyldesley and Chowbent. I am informed that 
it is obtainable now in only a very few places. Its decline is more 
rapid than its kindred oatcake, and, from what I can learn, its 
entire extinction may be anticipated within the next ten years. It 
is made of oatmeal and water leavened; it eats sour, and 4oes 
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not commend itself to the modern taste. Its concomitants are 
cheese and beer. Leland says, " Whete is not veri communely 
sowid in thes Partes/* Camden says the land between the Ribble 
and Lune will not bear barley, but oats are more plentifully grown. 
He does not name wheat A curious fact is worth adding. Sowing 
is very nearly gone out altogether in some of "thes partes." 
During the present century the tithes, or a tenth of the grain, 
chiefly oats, grown in the township of Goosnargh alone, realized 
;^i,ooo in one 'year. Last spring, I walked half-a-day in the 
township and only saw one field under the plough. I will trespass 
with just one other statistical point The area of Goosnargh is 
about 9,000 acres. In 1801, it had a population of 1,558; in 
182 1 these had increased by 294 persons; between the years 1831 
and 1 84 1 the population fell by 223; and the decrease has gone 
on each succeeding decade, the last census showing a decrease of 
300 since the present century came in, and since 182 1 a falling 
off of 594 persons. Don't think we are like the Tasmanians and 
other aboriginal stocks dying out. The local registrar told me 
last year that there are within a shade of three births in the town- 
ship for two deaths. A few days ago one of our Lancashire poets, 
who uses the dialect as a vehicle of his muse, showed me a new 
unpublished poem, in which he uses the word "jannock." I 
found he fully understood the meaning of the word, but he was 
unaware of its derivation from a kind of bread. I have secured 
a small piece for the inspection of those members of the club who 
may not have seen a piece of real jannock. The person who got 
it for me said it was now only used by very old people, who soften 
it in broth. 



THE PROPOSED UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 

Monday, April i, 1878. — Mr. Wm. E. A. Axon read a short 
communication on the proposed Universal Catalogue. Sir Henry 
Cole, he said, had induced the Society of Arts to issue a proposal 
for a printed catalogue of all books issued from the invention of 
typography to the year 1600. Sir Henry Cole suggested an inter- 
national convention ; each country preparing its own list on a 
uniform plan, and issuing it at stated periods. Mr. Axon thought 
an international commission would probably do the work most 
quickly. A complete account of the progress of printing by its 
works would be valuable alike for what it would teach and for 
what it would suggest. 

The President (Mr. Nodal) said it was a matter for congratu- 
lation that the Society of Arts was directing its attention to biblio- 
graphy, which was a pursuit that met with too little encouragement. 
Bibliography was every year becoming of greater importance, in 
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consequence of the multiplication of the products of the printing 
press. It was one of the perplexities of the age to know how to 
ascertain and register the extent of those repositories of know- 
ledge — books. This could only be done by the indefatigable 
efforts of the bibliographer. The project which Mr. Dilke, and 
more recently Sir Henry Cole, had brought forward seemed to 
resolve itself into a question of the best method of attempting the 
work which it was proposed to undertake, and the plan of limiting 
the list to works published before 1600 commended itself to the 
judgment, partly because useful experience would be gained by 
this partial effort, and partly on account of the comparative few- 
ness of the books printed up to that date. He presumed the 
notion of the Society of Arts was that this work should be under- 
taken by the Government, and therefore it was important, that all 
libraries, societies, and institutions which take an interest in these 
matters should endeavour to create a public opinion in favour of it, 
and so operate upon Parliament. The subject ought also to be 
brought under the consideration of the International Literary 
Congress in Paris June next. 

Mr. C. W. Sutton and Mr. John Plant having spoken of the 
value of such a work to librarians, 

Sir Henry Cole said he would assume that they all agreed with 
Mr. Plant, who very sensibly said, *'Let us have anything," for at 
present they had, comparatively speaking, nothing in the way of 
a catalogue such as they wished to see. Nobody could put his 
finger on any record that would show them what English books 
were printed before 1600; what information there was on the 
subject was very fragmentary, and a man might spend a lifetime 
in trying to pick it up in the various libraries. He was emphati- 
cally of opinion that if any corporation or any individuals were to 
find a few hundred pounds for the purpose, a collection of titles 
would be a matter of no difficulty, and that within a very few 
years a sufficiently largely percentage for all practical purposes of 
the titles of books printed up to 1600 might, be collected. The 
Society of Arts started an inquiry on this subject, not upon the 
expediency of preparing such a catalogue, but as to what the work 
was likely to cost, and how to do it. The Prince of Wales, before 
going to India, was induced to appoint a commission to consider 
the expediency of such an undertaking, and they obtained some 
very important evidence. First of all, Mr. BuUen, of the British 
Museum, who had most liberal views on the subject, stated that 
the trustees of that institution had really before them a project 
for doing something. This "something" was that they ^ould 
print the titles of aU English books in that collection issued up to 
1660. But what was wanted was something that would tell them 
not only what they had got in the museum, but also what they 
ought to have. It was quite clear to Mr. BuUen's mind that the 
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British Museum should print a catalogue of its own collection at 
once, and he (Sir Henry) believed that could be done in three 
months. He thought the outcome of the inquiry was a strong 
feeling that an effort in that direction should be made, and the 
first step towards obtaining a universal catalogue was to persuade, 
and spur, and squeeze the Treasury into the behef that this country 
could afford to print it and include it amongst the parliamentary 
papers. It was a matter of growing interest, now that free libra- 
ries were extending all over the country, that something like a 
national pressure should be put upon the government to produce 
a catalogue of the British Museum Library. Of course there were 
a hundred reasons why it should not be done, but they need not 
discuss them now. Let the Government do for the national : 

library in the British Museum what Manchester had done for its 
free library. He would suggest, as they were not afraid of a little 
agitation in Manchester, that they should send up a memorial to 
the trustees of the British Museum, intimating that, having heard 
it is their intention to print a catalogue of all the books in that 
collection issued up to 1660, they desired to suggest that the list 
be extended so as to incliide all books either in the museum or 
such as were known to exist elsewhere. Coming now to Mr. 
Plant's question of who was to pay for the works, he did not think 
the country would be ruined if it had to pay for it, nor would any 
of them be the worse for it. But assuming that the Government 
would not pay for it, he did not think the Society of Arts would 
have much difficulty in finding out a mode of payment For 
instance, they might say to the managers of large hbraries : " For 
a subscription of so much per annum you shall have so many 
copies.** Or they might increase the number of honorary mem- 
bers of the society and include a copy in their subscription. In 
conclusion, he would recommend them to help the trustees of the 
British Museum to a more correct opinion on the subject in the 
first instance. If the movement were fairly started in this country, 
Italy, Germany, and France would take it up instantly. 

The President said the Literary Club knew something about 
memorializing the British Museum trustees from experience, and 
it was not encouraging. In fact, it was extremely discouraging. 

Sir Henry Cole said in that case they should try what they 
could do by the influence of their parliamentary representatives. 



As a result of the above discussion the Council resolved to 
forward to the Trustees of the British Museum the following 
Memorial : — 

That your Memorialists are convinced that the usefulness of the Library of 
the British Museum would be greatly enhanced, and the services it renders 
to literature and investigation would be greatly increased, by the provision of a 
printed catal<^ei There b a large number of students, espccisdly in the 
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provinces, who can seldom avail themselves of the Library, and to whom a 
record of its contents would be a boon of the greatest importance. Such an 
inventory would not only help them to an acquaintance with the bibliography 
of the subject to which they had devoted themselves, but would show whether 
the collection in the British Museum Library was of a character to justify the 
trouble and expense of a special journey for its examination. Your Memo- 
rialists are convinced that the printing of the catalogue is a task which, 
however arduous, could be accomplished within a moderate time, and would 
amply repay the expenditure it would involve by making the influence of the 
collection national in the broad and just sense of the word. Your Memorialists, 
having heard that it has been suggested, or is in contemplation, to print the 
titles of £nglish books up to the year 1660 now in the British Museum, would 
urge the desirability of a more comprehensive scheme dealing with the entire 
Library. In the event of the more restricted plan being adopted, they would 
suggest that it would be an advantage to include all titles of books known to 
be in existence, although not actually in the British Museum. They would 
point to the precisely analagous practice pursued in the compilation of the 
scientific catalogues published of the British Museum. They are convinced, 
however, that the claims of literature cannot be adequately met except by a 
complete printed list of the books in the British Museum Library. 
Signed on behalf of the Council of the Manchester Literary Club, 

John H. Nodal, 
May, 1878. President 
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March 18, 1878. — Mr. M. J. Lyons read a paper on the Poets 
and Poetry of Young Ireland. At the outset he disclaimed any 
political purpose in introducing a subject which he proposed to 
treat upon its literary side alone, and he next entered a protest 
against the travesties of the Irish and their poetry which were per- 
petrated by Cockney Irishmen, and were often to be found on the 
stage and elsewhere. The Young Ireland party arose some forty 
years ago. O'Connell, their predecessor as an agitator, wanted 
to see his country no longer a province, but an independent 
nation. He wanted Ireland to be under an Irish king and an 
Irish parliament, governed by Irish laws, and with an Irish army 
and navy. He sought to effect this by moral force and he aimed 
at repealing an Act of Parliament by another Act of Parliament. 
The Young Ireland party were in favour of more active measures, 
and were ready to appeal to physical force and the sword. They 
started The Nation newspaper in 1842. At the head of the group 
of able young men who led this movement was Thomas Davis, 
and with him were associated Charles Gavan Duffy, Thomas Darcy 
M^Gee, Meagher, Martin, Mitchell, Dillon, Ronayne, O'Gorman, 
O'Doherty, Williams, 0*Hagan, Ferguson, McCarthy, Ingram, 
M*Nevin, Pigott, Barry, and Mangan. Mr. Lyons read pieces 
illustrative of the poetry of Davis, including his ballad of Fon- 
tenoy, the Lament for Owen Roe O'Neill, the Geraldines, and the 
Lost Path, as well as an example from the works of Samuel Fer* 
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guson, and afterwards traced the subsequent career of the Young 
Ireland leaders. Davis died at the early age of thirty. Gavan 
Duffy and M*Gee had risen high in the government of Australia 
and Canada, and Meagher had distinguished himsetf as a soldier 
in the American Civil War. 



CLAYTON HALL: A RELIC OF THE CHETHAM FAMILY. 



March i8, 1878. — Mr. £dward Williams exhibited a number 
of drawings and photographs of Clayton Hall, in its past and 
present state, and read a communication upon its history. The 
hall is situated between Manchester and Droylsden, and is in- 
teresting as having been at one time the residence of Humphrey 
^ Chetham. It was bought by the brothers, Humphrey Chetham 

of Turton, and George Chetham, grocer, of London, according 
to one authority, in 1628, and to another, the one most credible, 
in February, 1620. The amount of the purchase money was 
;;^4,7oo. The purchase included the demesne land and all that 
park or enclosed land called Clayton Park, as well as lands in 
Failsworth, Ashton Woodhouses, Droylsden, and Manchester. 
The date of the erection of the hall is unknown; but it had at 
the time of its transfer to the Chetham family -been the property 
of the Bjrron family of Rochdale, Lancashire, and of Newstead 
Abbey, Nottinghamshire, the direct line of the ancestors of the 
poet. Lord Byron. The Byrons acquired the manor and estates 
of Clayton by the marriage of Sir Roger de Byron with Cecilia, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Clayton, of Clayton Hall, in 
the year 1199. T^^ only previous mention of this family of 
Claytons is in the list of jurors and landowners in the survey list 
of Henry the Third, in which the name of Robert de Clayton 
appears. The B)rron family, however, is conspicuous in the 
annals of our county, and their names are on record as among 
the first witnesses to the charter granted to the burgesses of 
Manchester. Sir John received the honour of knighthood from 
Edward the Third, at the siege of Calais, 1346; and a later Sir 
John fought in the battle of Bosworth, and was knighted on the 
field by Henry the Seventh. The family lived at Clayton Hall 
until the dissolution of the monasteries, at which time Sir John 
Byron, who was then steward of the manors of Manchester and 
Rochdale, received a grant of the Priory of Newstead on the 28th 
of May, 1540. He at once took up his residence at Newstead, 
which became the family seat, and Clayton Hall and estates were 
sold by Sir John Byron and his lady to George and Humphrey 
Chethami This same Sir John was appointed by Charles the 
first Lieutenant of the Tower of London in 1642. He com- 
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manded a troop at the battle of Edgehill, was created the first 
Lord Byron of Rochdale and Newstead, October 24, 1643, and 
fought against Cromwell at the battle of Preston in 1648. So 
great had been his zeal in the cause of the Crown, that he was 
one of the seven specially debarred from the clemency of the 
Government by the Act of Oblivion passed by Parliament on the 
execution of Charles the First, and died in exile, 1652. This 
same Lord Byron also defended the City of Chester ; and is thus 
mentioned by Thomas Baines, in his History of Lancashire and 
Cheshire^ 504 — 506 : " The unfortunate king was a personal wit- 
ness of the defeat of this his last army from one of the loftiest 
points of the walls of Chester, and, on retiring in the direction 
of Denbigh, he informed Lord Byron that if after eight days he 
saw no possibility of relief the garrison should treat for their own 
preservation. But neither days nor weeks nor months brought 
the slightest prospect of relief, and still the brave garrison held 
the city ; and the history of the siege of Chester, from the month 
of September, 1644, to the surrender of the city in January, 1646, 
is a record of the firm and unconquerable endurance of all the 
evils and miseries that can be sustained by any besieged city." 
George Chetham, the elder brother, after his retirement from 
business, lived at Clayton Hall until the time of his death in 1627, 
leaving his estates to Humphrey, his younger brother. It does 
not appear that Humphrey made it his home for some time after 
the death of George ; but it was here he lived during the time his 
name appears so prominently in the records of the county. Here, 
too, he died on October 12th, 1653, at the age of seventy-three. 
By his will, which is dated December 16th, 165 1, he bequeathed 
the sum of jf 7,500 for the foundation and endowment of a hospital 
for the maintenance and education of forty poor boys for ever. 
The hall, as the photographs exhibited showed, is still surrounded 
by a moat, which encloses about two acres of land. Outside the 
moat, and crossing what is now the Ashton turnpike road, was an 
enclosed " fold " of about four acres, which encompassed three 
large outbuildings. One of these was called the Oat Bara 
Another was the Great Barn; and HoUingworth stated, on the 
authority of tradition, that part of it was built from timber re- 
moved from the Old Church, when it was transformed from a 
stone into a wooden building. This barn, a massive and pic- 
turesque structure, was destroyed by fire in 1852. The third 
building, originally called the Wheat Bam, is still standing. The 
Oat Bam, the subject of the communication, formed for many 
years one of the outhouses to the Gseen's Arms Hotel, and had 
at the time of its removal been devoted to purposes very different 
to the storing of grain. The antiquity and external beauty of the 
building had been spoiled by being repaired with brickwork in- 
serted in the sides, after the manner of old patchwork. Origin|illy 
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it was built entirely of wood of extraordinary strength, the roof 
being supported by six sets of massive principals or crooks, each 
pair being cut from one oak tree, and placed so as to form a 
Gothic arch. It is doubtful whether HoUingworth's tradition was 
right as to these timbers coming from the Old Church, but of their 
great age there can be no question. Not a nail was to be found 
in the structure, the whole having been put together by the aid of 
mortices and oak pegs. Mr. John Harland, on a visit to the hall 
about thirty years since, took an impression on paper of the in- 
scription which runs round the outer edge of the bell, which, being 
translated, reads : — " I expect (or wait for) better things." The 
bell is said to be one of four which were taken from the old parish 
church of St. Mary's, and placed in the domestic chapel at the 
halL This chapel was removed in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, and the bell is now hung in a belfry on the front of the hall. 
, St. Mar/s and St Michael's were the only two churches standing 

in Manchester at the Doomsday Survey in 1081; so that, if it be 
correct that these barns were portions of St Mary's, the age of the 
timber must be over 800 years. The Clayton estate is now owned 
by the Hoare family, of London, and the hall is the residence of 
the Rev. W. H. Bums, rector of the new Church which stands 
immediately opposite the hall. Nothing remains in the neigh- 
bourhood to commemorate the family which gives it interest and 
importance, except a sign over the door of an inn, with a portrait 
of careworn aspect, under which is written in large type the name 
of Humphrey Chetham. 



THE SCHOLAR AND THE PILGRIM : ERASMUS AT WALSINGHAM. 

BY ALFRED OWEN LEGGE. 
[Abstract of Paper read April i, 1878.I 

The subject of my paper is an obscure incident in the life of an 
individual. An individual, however, who was not simply an illus- 
trious man and a distinguished scholar, but one who, if we cannot 
claim for him transcendent genius, was at least the possessor of 
extraordinary gifts, whose inextinguishable brilliance has continued 
to bless and enlighten the world whilst institutions have crumbled, 
forms of government become effete, and creeds resolved them- 
selves into words. Every incident in the life of such a man is 
interesting; his impressions of social customs that have disap- 
peared, and his topographical hints — even when relating to out-of- 
the-way corners where the passions of man or the weird hand of 
time have wrought changes unrecorded by the historian, and 
respecting which even tradition is silent — are not unworthy of 
investigatioa 
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Kings, emperors, and popes vied with one another to attach 
Erasmus to their pers5ns and their courts. He was equally at 
home in any part of the papal commonwealth, in which educated 
men had a common language as well as a common literature. 
But England was the land that he most loved, and which, after 
his return from Italy in 15 n, he resolved to make his permanent 
home, his own passion for learning being here shared by many who 
recognized in him " the rising star of European literature." 

For religious controversy Erasmus had little sympathy. His 
whole soul was in letters. Of this fact it would be easy to multiply 
illustrations ; but one may suffice. The taking of Rome by the 
Constable Bourbon, with all its unspeakable horrors, culminating 
in the imprisonment of the Pope, elicit from the monk, the friend 
of five popes, and the champion of " the august unity of the 
Church," the lament that Sadolet*s Library — rem sacratissimam — 
has perished ! It would, however, be unjust to Erasmus to assume 
that the Christian was forgotten in the scholar. Rather the scholar 
sought the advancement of true religion by the encouragement of 
learning. Naturally the Universities attracted him ; but, whether 
at Cambridge or at Oxford, whether mingling study with amuse- 
ment in the congenial society of More at Chelsea, or spending his 
learned leisure with Colet at Canterbury, or with Robert Aldridge 
at Walsingham, he was always studying and embalming the fruits 
of his observation and learning in that pure and classical Latin 
which commanded the admiration or excited the envy of every 
scholar. The necessity of seeking relief from excessive toil led 
him to make occasional excursions into the country, his recoUec; 
tions of which are preserved in his inimitable- Colloquies, And 
thus it happened that the scholar, the great apostle of common 
sense and of rational religion, the fierce denunciator of superstition 
and of the monks, himself became a pilgrim ; and with his young 
friend Robert Aldridge visited the far-famed shrine of the Virgin, 
at Walsingham. 

The fact of this visit has been called in question. This is mainly 
attributable to the alleged inaccurate description of the place by 
Erasmus, who, in his letter to Ammonius, calls it Parathalassus, 
describing it as situated " at the extreme coast of England, on the 
north-west." This has so far misled commentators that an attempt 
has been made to fix the residence of " Virgo Parathalassia " at 
St. Mawes, near Falmouth, whilst Fosbroke, the historian of 
British Monachism, wholly discredits the narrative of Erasmus, 
which he regards as a mere imitation of the Pilgrimages of Loretto. 
Mr., Drummond and other modem commentators have altogether 
given up the second visit to Walsingham, assuming that in de- 
scribing it Erasmus drew upon his imagination. 

The little town of Walsingham, so famous in the fifteenth 
century, so little known in the nineteenth, is situated about seven 
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miles from the north coast of Norfolk. The adjacent country is 
richly wooded with timber as majestic as that which adorns the 
royal woods of Windsor, whilst gently undulating plains and 
meandering streams lend a charm of indescribable softness and 
beauty to its environs. Such as Walsingham is to-day was it, in 
its outward features, 400 years ago. But a busier activity than 
now centres in its railway station or its market then enlivened the 
precincts of its notorious shrine, and the cooks' shops which drove 
a merry trade in the narrow street through which pilgrims of many 
lands threaded their way to the Gate House of the Priory. From 
all parts of Europe pilgrims flocked thither — heaven itself, as was 
believed, guiding their steps by that starry path which for centuries 
was known as "Walsingham Way." At East Barsham, a mile 
and a half from Walsingham, there still remains a house, known 
as the Shoe-House, where pilgrims left their shoes to traverse 
I bare-foot the last stage of their meritorious journey, of which the 

following plaintive ballad suggests the motive — 

Gentle herdsman, tell to me 

Of courtesy I thee pray, 
Unto the town of Walsingham 

Which is the right and ready way ? 

Unto the town of Walsin£;ham 

The way is hard for to be gone ; 
And yery crooked are those paths 

For you to find out all alone. 

Were the miles doubled thrice, 

And the way never so ill. 
It were not enough for mine offence ; 

It is so grievous and so ill. 

The path, known as the Palmers' Way, may yet be traced nearly 
the whole distance from Cambridge, through Newmarket, Thet- 
ford, and Fakenham, to Walsingham. 

Now, with regard to the fact of Erasmus' visit, two obvious 
considerations present themselves, i. That in a letter to his 
* friend Ammonius, written from Cambridge on the 8th of May, 
151 1 (Epistola cxiv.), he says, " I have undertaken a vow for the 
good success of the Church. I intend to visit the Virgin of 
Parathalassus, and to hang up some Greek verses there. If ever 
you go, look for them." 2. That, allowing for the undoubted 
fact that Erasmus wrote from memory, combining in one narrative 
his recollections of two visits, his description of Walsingham, even 
in many of its minor details, is singularly accurate ; whilst his alleged 
inaccuracies themselves furnish strong presumptive evidence that 
his facts are drawn from personal observation. A few passages 
from the colloquy, Peregrinatio Religionis ErgOy in which his 
experiences were afterwards embodied, will suffice to establish the 
fact that we have here a distinct avowal of the fact of two visits, 
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and at the same time the testimony of an eye-witness to some 
interesting and now well-ascertained topographical facts. Ogygius, 
who impersonates Erasmus, says, " I have been visiting St James 
of Compostella ; and, on my return, tlie sea side Virgin who is so 
famous with the English ; or rather / Aave revisited her^ for I had 
seen her three years beforey Again, "A wonderfully favourable 
wind invited me thither, and I was almost pledged to the sea side 
Virgin that I would revisit her after iwo years^ Ogygius proceeds 
to give an elaborate description of the Priory Church, and its 
marvellous contents, of the miraculous wells, and the chapel glit- 
tering with jewels, gold, and silver ; — a description which receives 
confirmation from excavations conducted some years since by the 
present owner, the Rev. J. H. Lee Warner ; and from the Articles 
of Inquiry prepared for the visitors commissioned by Henry VIII. ' 
to make inquisition at Walsingham. Continuing his narrative, 
Ogygius says, "On the north side there is a gate — not of the 
Church, I must tell you, but of the Priory wall. . . . It has 
a very small wicket, such as is seen in the gates of noblemen, so 
that anyone wanting to enter must first risk his shin and then 
stoop his head. . . . Our guide related that once a knight, 
seated on his horse, escaped by this door from the hands of his 
enemy, who was at the time closely pressing upon him. The 
wretched man, thinking himself lost, by a sudden aspiration com- 
mended his safety to the Virgin, who was so near. . . . And 
lo ! the unheard of miracle ! On a sudden the man and horse 
were together within the precincts of the Church, and the pursuer 
fruitlessly storming without." Now here Erasmus has preserved 
an interesting topographical fact. Mr. Cotman and, following him, 
Mr. NichoUs, have made us familiar with the fine Gate House on 
the west side of the boundary wall of the Priory. Mr. Cotman 
indeed went so far as to introduce the "wicket" into his admirable 
sketch of the gate house which every commentator has assumed 
to be the scene of the miracle. But to this day a bricked-up 
gate on the north side bears the name of Knight's Gate, whilst a 
narrow street opposite by the name of Knight Street confirms the 
accuracy of Erasmus who wrote from personal topographical 
observation, and the fact of his visit is thus demonstrated by the 
description upon which commentators have based their hyper- 
critical objections. 

One fact more claims attention as evidence that the visit we 
have been considering was not that of 15 n, referred to in the 
letter to Ammonius, but a second visit, two or at the most three 
years later. Erasmus relates that one of the inferior brethren at 
Walsingham inquired whether he was the same person who three 
years before had fixed up a votive inscription in Hebrew characters, 
and that he acknowledged having done so. He explains that the 
verses were written in Greek capitals, but that the monks call 
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everything Hebrew which they do not understand. The sub- 
prior, he says, " tells me how laboriously many have striven to 
read those verses; how many spectacles had been wiped in vain. 
Whenever any old doctor of theology or of law had come, he had 
been conducted to the inscription. Some had said they were 
Arabic characters, some that they had no meaning; at last one 
was found who read the title. That was written in Latin words 
and characters, but in capitals." 

It is inconceivable that Erasmus would have placed in the 
hands of his bitterest enemies — the monks — the means of con- 
victing him of exaggeration and falsehood. Careful of detail, 
laborious, methodical, the ingenuity of Erasmus was always con- 
trolled by a cool good sense. The monks writhed under his satire 
just because their ignorance and the unsaintliness of their lives 
were truthfully depicted. If, then, the exposure of that ignorance 
conveyed in his account of these votive verses were fictitious, the 
fraud would assuredly have been exposed and its author denounced. 
We must, I think, accept the narrative of Erasmus as historically 
true, and it establishes the fact of his two visits to Walsingham. 

There remains, however, the remarkable passage in which 
Erasmus places this inland town " at the extreme coast of England 
on the north-west, hand procul a mart, passuum fere tribus millibus,^^ 
This, of course, is the passage upon which the commentators have 
based their theory that Erasmus had not himself visited the place 
which he professes to describe, charging him with inaccuracy 
" enough to puzzle any commentator." It is strange that those 
who have been thus perplexed never appear to have asked them- 
selves whether 400 years ago the sea may not have been nearer to 
Walsingham than at present. The existence of marine deposits 
between Walsingham and the coast favours this hypothesis; whilst 
county maps, as late as the seventeenth century, show extensive 
salt marshes over districts now covered with stately timber. 
Farther, within the boundaries of the parish of Walsingham, may 
be seen two large boulders, having probably a diameter of four feet, 
standing by themselves in a low-lying meadow. They are formed 
of flint and sandy debris, with limestone concretions. Excepting 
the black flint, there is nothing homogeneous in the surrounding 
strata. They stand as nature's testimony to unrecorded physicd 
transformations, and point to some remote period when Walsingham 
was itself a sea-coast town. We, therefore, see no improbability in 
the literal accuracy of its description by Erasmus as being, in the 
flfteenth century, " about three miles from the sea." 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 

Monday, April 15, 1878. — Mr. R. J. Udall read a paper on 
the revival of the Drama. A reviving interest in the stage, he 
said, had recently evinced itself in many ways. The subject had 
been discussed in unexpected quarters, and especially in the reli- 
gious world. A clergyman in the April number of Macmillan's 
Magazine^ in an able article on the Church and the Theatre, had 
laid down four axioms: — (i) That a change, in the Church of 
England at any rate, has come over the expression of theology, 
and therefore the relations of the clergy of that Church towards 
the theatre have become modified or altogether changed. (2) That 
the Church of England is a great soci^, as distinct from a great 
ecclesiastical, institution. (3) That the theatre exists and in all 
human probability will continue to exist (4) That necessity is 
laid upon the clergy to have opinions about such places and the 
jfrequenters of them. From these axioms is adduced what may 
appear to be a truism — ^that to have opinions on any subject you 
must first have knowledge and experience of it. These are im- 
portant admissions, because the Church for a long while has 
ignored them. At the present day the number of theatres is greater 
than ever, and the profession of the actor is more lucrative than 
at any former period ; but can it yet be said that the stage receives 
the attention bestowed on the concert, the picture gallery, and the 
novel ? These are accepted by society as general topics for serious 
and becoming discussion, whilst until very lately the theatre has 
been regarded as the place where little more than the amusement 
of the hour might be looked for. From whence little is expected 
little will be accepted, and a Lethean sense of satisfaction with the 
fare provided will prevent endeavours towards a restoration of the 
great powers for good of which the theatre has been and still is 
capable. Grant that the playhouse still has power to attract, as 
witness the crowded houses ; grant that to the majority of its visi- 
tors the performances give all they ever possess of poetry, of 
history, of a world beyond the drudgery of daily toil ; grant these 
premises, and it must be admitted that there is here, ready made, 
a grand field for education. Mr. Udall then reviewed the improve- 
ments which have been made in the structure, accommodation, 
and arrangements of theatres ; the growth of good modern dra- 
matic literature, and the position and prospects of actors and 
acting. With regard to the second point, he said that the present 
century had witnessed the advent of many great dramatic poets — 
Landor, Browning, Shelley, Byron, Sir Henry Taylor, Swinburne, 
and Tennyson — three of whom, if not four, were dramatists of the 
highest order, but their productions had, unfortunately, not been 
written with an eye to stage performance. Other writers again— 
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Bulwer, Sheridan Knowles, Talfourd — had achieved their mark as 
acted dramatists. With their works, and the glorious roll of the 
past, the lack of sterling plays can be no excuse for crowding the 
stage with so much that is trivial, poor, and debasing. As war 
breeds generals, so would an altered stage bring forth great writers 
for it. As regards actors, if we do not possess a large number 
capable of doing justice to great dramas, may not the want of 
opportunity be blamed for their shortcomings? May they not 
defend themselves in ^he words of Congreve's prologue to the 
Mourning Bride: — 

Were you not grieved as often as you saw 
Poor actors thrash such empty sheaves of straw ? 
Toiling and labouring at their lung's expense, 
To start a jest or force a little sense. 
Hard fate for us \ Still harder in the event 
Our authors sin, and we alone repent. 

The actors of to-day do not " repent," in the sense of pecuniary 
remuneration, but those of them who can appreciate the splendid 
opportunities which their art afiFords, must lament the applause 
which is bestowed on mere buffonery, and the stage carpentry to 
which they are made subservient, Mr. Udall concluded as follows : 
I have been speaking hitherto more particularly of the condition 
of the drama in our own country, but if a reformation is so 
urgently required, can we look abroad for a model ? Whenever 
this question is discussed, France is generally pointed to as the 
country where the stage is most flourishing. Its actors are gene- 
rally admitted to be the first in the world, for they are Frenchmen, 
and therefore actors "to the manner born." But they are not 
supreme in all divisions of the drama — in comedy, farce, and 
burlesque they have no equals, but in tragedy their efforts at 
all events, in these days, are not remarkable. But the capital 
of France possesses among her many admirable institutions a 
national theatre — the Theatre Fran^ais — the very mention of 
whose name must bring delight to those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing its performances. There at least the drama 
has its due, and is acted with earnestness and reverence worthy 
the muses. This theatre, with its system of pensionnats and 
societaires, is a worthy model for a similar institution in England; 
but it is partially supported by a State grant, and in England 
Government aid for the theatre may not be looked for. In speak- 
ing of the French drama, it may not be out of place just to say one 
word respecting its morality. Many people judge of this from the 
perverted and mangled versions of French plays represented on 
our boards, but these in no way carry to the mind of the audience 
the ideas contained in the original. The suggestiveness of the 
French play may be recommended by its wit — ^here its grossness 
will find nothing to excuse it. Besides, scenes which are repre- 
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sentative of French life and character, are not necessarily so of 
English; and we do not wish to be harrowed by a phantasm of 
what English society might become. Keep the characters French 
as in the original, let the action take place in France, merely 
translate the dialogue, and the play will do no harm, for no one will 
go to see it, and we shall he spared useless discussion of the merits 
or demerits of a rather second-rate Palais Royal farce, and placarded 
statements of its attractiveness to royalty. Throughout Germany 
the theatre is a subject of national interest. None of the cities 
which were once the capitals of small States, are without an 
excellent theatre, " stock " companies exist in all of them, and, 
consequently a school of dramatic art. A writer in Macmillan 
for April, 1877, gives a graphic account of the theatre at the little 
town of Meiningen, "the present stronghold of the legitimate 
drama," as he calls it. The reigning duke and his accomplished 
wife are enthusiasts, and it is due to their knowledge, encourage- 
ment, and training that the Meiningen troupe is at present the 
real exponent of the loftiest dramatic literature. He says their 
performances almost reach that impossible point — perfection, and 
he proceeds to give detailed accounts of performances he witnessed 
— the Merchant of Venice and Julius Ccesar, Twelfth Night and 
Wilhelm 7 ell, I have myself seen in Berlin a better performance 
of Twelfth Night than I ever witnessed in this country — ^better as 
a whole that is, not in its individual parts. The writer concludes 
by saying that " the fostering care of the wealthy, artistic few 
might do for this country what governments do for Dresden, 
Vienna, and Meiningen," and furthur adds that "no Italian opera 
would flourish, costly exotic as it is, without the lavish encourage- 
ment of the fashionable world Subscriptions on a far less 
extravagant scale would soon make a classical theatre in London" — 
and, let me add, elsewhere — " unsatisfactory at first," he continues, 
" improving as criticism and genius developed. In a few years, 
by becoming * an institution,' its success would be assured." A 
society has lately been established in our city for the purpose of 
bringing about what I have feebly advocated Its mission is a 
great one. I know nothing of it beyond what I have gathered 
from the account of its preliminary meeting in the newspapers. 
But if the practical element, which is not far to seek, prevails in 
its counsels and work, we may look for not unimportant results. 
It may make those who are now indifferent, enthusiastic — ^those 
who have time and money at disposal willing to co-operate, and a 
Maecenas may yet be found who shall make the stage of England, 
famous throughout the world — as famous as its dramatic literature. 
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LANCASHIRE FOLK LORE AND FOLK SAYINGS. 

BY EDWARD KIRK. 
[Read April 29, 1878.] 

In preparing this paper I have carefully avoided reference to 
all writings treating on the subject The instances given are from 
personal experience in the immediate neighbourhood of my birth- 
place in North Lancashire, and I am conscious of having left 
untouched on the same field more than mere gleanings. 

Lore like the letter h " attends us in birth and awaits us in 
death." It anticipates both and survives both. The new comer 
may be "th' fost," or it may be "th' recklin," that is the last of 
the family. If it should be the seventh son of a seventh son, it is 
a doctor bom. A child born with a tooth already cut must be 
expected to die very soon. The rule as to the food for children 
is "rough an' enough." The selection of future mates "for better 
for worse " is surrounded by all sorts of difficulties : — 

It's for a mon to try 
An a woman to deny. 

One method of divining the future partner is to take an ash leaf 
having an even number of leaflets, and place it like a sock inside 
the shoe, after which the first marriageable person encountered will 
be the person ordained by fate. An ash leaf having odd leaflets 
is sometimes placed under the pillow, and before sleep the fol- 
lowing is repeated : — 

Ash tree, ash tree, I .pluck thee. 
This varra neet my true love to see ; 
Or in his riches, or in his rare. 
Or in his clothes he does every day wear. 

A pod containing an odd number of peas is placed over the door- 
way, after which the first marriageable person of the opposite sex 
who enters will be the destined wife or husband. Sweethearts 
when caught bring anxiety. The man is sometimes turned into 
" th' green parlour ;" he finds another swain has won the charmer, 
and he is curtly turned into the green fields. The young man 
having " two or three strings to his bow," may decline to " weyve 
th' warp down." To test the fidelity of a lover, the stems and 
heads of " rib gress " are taken and folded in a dock leaf. If the 
" rib gress " bloom the lover is faithful ; if not, he is false. When 
the garter comes down it is a sign that the sweetheart is thinking 

about you. ^^ ^i^, g^^er slackens 

Love backens. 

As to the choice of a wife, it is said: — 

Fine faces fill no butteries. 
An* fou uns rob no cubbarts. 

CC 
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In selecting the wedding-day, remember 

Monda' for health, 

Tuesda' for wealth, 
Wedensda' best day of a', 

Thorsda' for losses, 

Frida* for crosses, 
Seterda' no luck at a\ 

Getting married is "goin* to larn wot meyl is a pound." 

If th' cheek brun at neet, 
It*s good left or reet. 

The mystic significance of spots on the fingers, indicating fortune, 
are set forth as follows: — 

If on the thumb, a gift ; 
If on the forefinger, a friend ; 
If on the middle-finger, a foe ; 
And on the next, a beau ; 
On the little, a journey to go. 

When a man is " ineyt how " he looks for " summat asll stick in 
a fellow's ribs," it may be "hung beef," a "suet ba'," "snap- 
an'-rattle" (oatcake), "clapcake," "haver-cake," or "haver- 
bread," as it is variously called, or a " throdkin." It will not be 
" pratoes an' point." " Throdkin" is made of oatmeal and water, 
and sometimes " scraps," but not turned sour, as in the case of 
" jannock " and oatcake. It is placed on a broad, shallow dish, 
like a soup-plate, pressed round with the thumb, and is from one 
to two inches in thickness. It is slated over with thick "coUops" 
of fat bacon, and baked in the oven. It eats short, and is very 
satisfying. " Fleet (quick) at meyt, fleet at wark," is an accepted 
saying. A cross is often made on the dough. Whatever food is 
wasted will have to be found again after death before the good 
place can be reached. The number of difiFerent makings of mince 
pie eaten at Christmas indicates so many months of good luck. 
Luck may be propitiated or offended unconsciously. The hose 
put on wrong-side out unknowingly is a sign of good luck. It is 
very unlucky to pick up stray sixpences, except crooked ones. 
To wear the shoes fiat in the middle of the soles is a token of 
coming wealth. Hair growing between the eyes is another proof 
of riches to follow. To cure a " stye " or " pouk " (a pimple) 
on the eye, rub it with a wedding-ring. To cure warts steal a 
piece of bacon — some say a piece of any kind of butcher's meat — 
rub the warts with it, bury the meat, and, as it decays, so will the 
warts. Another cure for warts is to put as many pebbles as you 
have warts into a bag, throw it over the left shoulder into a pit or 
other place where it will not be found, and the warts will go away. 
It is said about removals — 

Frida's flit short to sit ; 
Seterda*s flit long to sit. 
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Weather lore is extensive, and there are sayings to suit every con- 
dition of it Of the early rainbow it is said, " a dog in a mornin* 
'11 bite afore neet," an intimation of an early appearance of rain. 
Thunder is the audible voice of the Creator. Killing a "thunner 
clock " (the black beetle) will bring on thunder. Pointing the 
finger to the sky will provoke the Thunderer to anger. 

If it rain on a Sunda' before mass 
It 'U rain a' th* week more or less. 

If it rain when tV tide's at th' flow 
Ya* may go an* mow ; 
If it rain at th' ebb 
Ya* ma* go to bed. 

" Th' sun an' th' wind never meet 'bout sheedin' a tear." Long, 
streaky clouds are called "mares' tails" and portend raia If the 
red upon the western clouds at sunset incline northward, it will 
be fair weather; if to the south, it will be fouL A "burr" or 
"whorl" (a ring) round the moon indicates rough weather. 
Whilst there is as much blue sky as will make a pair of breeches 
there will not be much rain. 

A sun shiny shower 
Never lasts hoaf an hour. 

"A Seterda's change (of the moon) brings th' boat to th' door." 
The sky covered with dappled clouds is called "Noah's Ark," and 
foreshadows rain. When the mist rises up over the hills after the 
sun has risen and evaporates upwards, it will be fine; when it 
hangs half way on the hill sides, it will be sure to rain the same 

^y- Wind fra th* east 

Is bad for mon an* beast, 

"An honest mon an' a west wind alus go to bed at neet." In 
some springs the pastures are covered with daisies as with a thin 
pall of snow. This pretty sight is regarded by the farmer with 
apprehension, for ^ , . 

^•*^ A daisy year 

Is a lazy year. 

When oatmeal formed the staple food, corn growing was of prime 
importance. t^ * •> »* 

^ If ya go to see com i May 

Ya'U go weepin* away | 
But go i* June 
An' ya'll awter yar tune. 

Another crumb of comfort is thus administered : " If it shoot 
short it '11 shear long." There are some curious plant-names as 
"Ragg'd Robin," "stinkin' Roger," "flowering Sally," "chimney 
sweeps," "rantin' widow," " cuckoo-cheese-an'-bread," " fat hen," 
"owd mon's beard," "bull-face," "red-knees." The patience- 
dock is sometimes called " Adam and Eve." One of its two 
bulbous roots floats on water and the other sinks* The elder tree 
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is called the " dog tree." Care should be taken not to consume 
it by fire, or all kinds of untold evils will result. A person who 
will move in no direction will " najrthur ree nor ro." If he be 
too accommodating in disposition, " He's a collythumpian — th' 
religion of a wheelbarrow — he'll go that road as he's torn'd." 
Folk sayings are not merely verbal curiosities, but in many cases 
the condensed wisdom of thoughtful, sensible men, who have left 
their utterances but not their names behind. Many lives have 
been models of virtue under these strange influences. 



HAM HOUSE. 

Monday, December io, 1877. — Mr. John Evans read a short 
communication on ** Ham House : A Traditional Passage on the 
Last Days of Charles I." Ham House, which stands on the 
Surrey side of the river, " where silver Thames first rural grows,*' 
is endeared by its memories of Pope, Swift, Gay, Thomson, and 
Walpole. There is a long, dark avenue, at the termination of 
which stands a grim yet quaint-looking Jacobean brick-built man- 
sion, with a tall, slated roof, a long fagade, with many sinister- 
looking windows, with long ranges of forbidding-looking busts, 
and a colossal statue of the Thames in the centre of a neglected 
lawn. These ghostly avenues of contorted firs and stately elms 
inspired Hood with his vision of the Haunted House. The man- 
sion was built in 16 10 for Sir Thomas Vavasor. Here were held 
the meetings of the Cabal ministry. With one exception (in favour 
of a Lord Granville in the last century), these lofty gates of Ham 
House, fast rusting away, have been shut ever since they closed 
on Charles II. It had been intended to send James II. to Ham 
House, but this was prevented by his flight There was a tradition 
that Charles I. had slept here on one of the nights immediately 
preceding his execution. A diligent search amongst the autho- 
rities relating to the period had not brought to light any corrobo- 
ration of the legend. Petersham and Ham formed part of the 
estate of the unfortunate king when Prince of Wales. The first 
Earl of Dysart's father, the Rev. William Murray, of Dysart, Fife- 
shire, was some time preceptor and afterwards private secretary to 
Charles I. The tradition asserts that Charles slept there two 
nights before his execution ; and it is further asserted that every- 
thing in the room in which he breakfasted remains as he left it. 
Unfounded as the story is, it may fittingly be added to the other 
ghostly stories of Ham House; and in receiving it we are re- 
minded of the appropriate motto of the Dysart family-— C^/y?^<j? 
Canquiesco. 
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MANCHESTER THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES, 1 8^2 TO 1 847. 

Monday, March ii, 1878. — Mr. John Evans read a paper 
in continuation of his previous sketches of local theatrical history. 
Dicky Baines, the author of that cantering ditty, ** Manchester's 
improving daily,** often appeared in a private theatre at the public-* 
house known as the Lord Howe's Fleet, in Bengal Street, Ancoats. 
Amongst others who trod this stage were J. B. Rogerson, Thomas 
Lyon, George B. Cooke, the original ** Jonathan Wild," and Gates, 
the first singer of the ** Oldham Recruit." Fifty years ago there 
were many private theatres ; and even the factory operatives shared 
in the Thespian fever, and worked through the Orphan and 
similar pieces. Mr. Evans then gave particulars of the love affair 
alluded to by Macready in his diary (period 1807- 11). It appears 
that he eloped with Miss Ward to Preston, where they intended to 
be married ; but the young man was brought back by his father, 
and poor little " Phillis" was left without a penny in her pocket 
to find her way home in the best way she could. The per- 
formances at the Theatre Royal were omitted August 13, 1842, 
in consequence of the excitement caused by the Chartist and 
bread riots. The anger of Anderson — the wizard — against the 
Manchester Guardian was shown by a curious handbill issued 
later in the same year. The criticism of that day was severe; 
but not a little of the success of music and the drama must 
be attributed to the influence of Messrs. Sever, Peacock, and 
Harland. The Patriciafis Daughter was produced at the Royal 
in January, 1843. One-third of a successful season was given up 
to Shakspere. The Queen's was re-opened by Mr. John Sloan, in 
April, 1843. Mr. J. G. Taylor, then a lawyer's clerk, and some 
others of the same profession, went to see George Preston in one 
of his agony parts. One of them fell fast asleep. When the con- 
summation of the stage villainy was effected, George returned 
from the murder chamber with a huge dagger duly besmeared 
with red-ruddle, and with hoarse, croaking voice exclaimed : " The 
bloody deed is done !" The sleeper awoke with a start, but the 
word gave a cue that recalled the office, and he exclaimed very 
audibly " Then, confound you, why don't you tie it up and docket 
it?" "Jim Browne" appeared at the Queen's as Goldfinch and 
Robert Macaire. It was under Egan's management that Mr. 
Sothem (Lord Dundreary) made one of his first professional 
appearances on the stage. His nom de theatre was Mr. Douglas 
Stuart. In 1843, there was a performance of the Tempest, 
and amongst the engagements then announced was that of 
** Mr. J. Reeves, the new tenore, who was for some time in 
Mr. Macready's corps, and has since been singing with credit 
at Edinburgh." This was the renowned Sims Reeves, then young 
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and unknown. The critic in the Guardian says that " he sang 
one or two songs with considerable power, and, with care, he 
seems Ukely to make his way. He wants finish ; but, with good 
sense and good taste, he might do much, his voice being one of 
considerable compass, indeed one of the highest natural tenors 
we ever heard.'* A later notice observes that his voice is ** a high 
.tenor of very peculiar piercing quality and considerable power 
when singing fortCy but exceedingly small in his piano passages ; 
indeed, at times, his falsetto is so finely drawn that scarce a sound 
can live *twixt it and silence. These two voices, the one 
approaching a shout, and the "other a whisper, produce an un- 
pleasing effect on continual contrast. We regret this the more 
because Mr. Reeves has great ability in one direction, but we do 
not think that direction is opera. If we were to choose for Mr. 
Reeves a path to fame, we should say that it lies in the singing of 
the fine ballads of Charles Dibdin, and in some of those songs for 
which Charles Incledon was famous." Amongst the entertain- 
ments of this period were lectures and entertainments by Sheridan 
Knowles, VandenhOflf, Henry Phillips, Sam Lover, and others. 
The play of TTie Brothers was produced in December, 1843, but 
with a result that cannot have been very gratifying to its author, 
Mr. Thomas Smelt, who printed his drama anonymously. On May 
7th, 1844, the theatre in Fountain Street was destroyed by fire. 
This scene — the dresses and properties strewed about the colonnade 
of Dr. Halley's Chapel, whilst Pitt, Butler, and the other actors 
looked on with painful interest — is a dramatic situation amongst 
these theatrical reminiscences. Mr. Knowles took Cooke's 
Circus as a temporary expedient Mr. Sloan, at the Queen's, 
engaged Macready, Vandenhoff, Farren, Miss Faucit, Mrs. Glover, 
and other celebrities. Amongst the artistes who retained for a 
long period their connection with this theatre was Mrs. Horsman, 
a sterling actress, whose warm-hearted motherly presence was the 
very embodiment of some of the characters of Sheridan and 
Goldsmith. She was afterwards engaged at the Royal, where she 
continued until her death about 1863. Mr. G. V. Brooke was 
one of the fixed stars. His Sir Giles Overreach was perhaps the 
greatest of his conceptions. In 1845, there were Emery, Diddear, 
Mrs. Waylett, the Vandenhoffs, old Farren, Charles Mathews, 
Madame Vestris, and Macready. The last-named mentions that 
he ** spoke in gentle rebuke and kind expostulation to Mr. G. V. 
Brooke," who, however, did not regard the manner of the great 
actor as justifying those epithets. On September 29th, 1845, the 
** new" theatre in Peter Street was opened; its erection having 
cost ;^23,ooo* The first piece was Time Works Wonders, 
Davidge, who was a very fine actor of old men's parts, was the 
object of a very silly joke at his benefit. On being called before 
the curtain a huge bouquet of carrots was hurled upon the stage 
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from a private box. The perpetrators of this stupid jest had to 
apologise in the next day's papers. Competition with the Royal 
led Sloan to look about for new attractions to the Queen's. The 
Misses Cushman and Edwin Forrest, afterwards famous for his 
connection with the Macready riots in New York, were amongst 
those whom he engaged. Whilst the Gamester was being played 
by a Liverpool company one night, an elderly woman in the pit 
suddenly bounced out of her seat and declared she would stay no 
longer to see such villainy. Sloan, in 1846, inaugurated the 
visits of the Haymarket Company. Macready appeared in Sep- 
tember. In November, he gave a reading of Macbeth at the 
Mechanics' Institute, which remains imperishably fixed upon the 
minds of those who heard it. Mr. J. Westland Marston and Sir 
Henry Bishop were amongst the lecturers at the Athenaeum ; and 
Mr. Samuel Pope, now Q.C. and Recorder of Bolton, gave an 
essay on Hamlet y with musical illustrations by the Misses Kenneth. 
In November, 1846, the Casino was opened as a place of "elegant 
winter amusement, and the proprietor solemnly pledged himself 
that no improper characters *' would be admitted. This year was 
also notable for the first appearance of those admirable criticisms 
contributed to the Guardian^ under the signature of s., by Mr. 
Charles Sever. In December, he notes the production of 
Masquerading in the Indies, in which Miss Wilton, "one of the 
cleverest children we ever saw on the stage, is to appear in 
seven characters." The many admirers of Miss Marie Wilton 
(Mrs. Bancroft) will be interested in this quotation. ^ The 
distress that prevailed in Manchester at the commencement 
of the new year led to an amateur performance in aid of 
the Soup Charity. Amongst those who took part were John 
Curtis, afterwards known as J. C. Cowper, J. B. Rogerson, 
James Bow, Joseph Brooks, and John Fullalove. Rogerson in- 
troduced a young friend at one of the rehearsals, with a view of 
enlisting him as a performer. He was, however, too shy to 
undertake a part, but this gradually wore off. He has since 
had the courage to become both actor and dramatist. He 
was one of the founders of this club, and has also played a 
part in the Manchester City Council. **Poor Joe Brooks" 
when he died, in America, still remembered his old home 
and left a legacy for our Mechanics* Institution. The same 
party gave a performance in aid of" the fund for the purchase 
of Shakspere's House. Mr. Sloan's difficulties culminated in the 
Bankruptcy Court in January, 1847. This event was coincident 
with a quarrel between the unlucky manager on the one part and 
Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris on the other. There was 
some very hard hitting, of which one sample must suffice : " Mr. 
C. Mathews says he arrived in Manchester on Saturday evening, 
when a perfect stranger told him of my bankruptcy, bailiffs being 
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in the house, and that until assignees were appointed no one would 
have the power to open the doors or ratify his engagement. This 
from a perfect stranger — he must, indeed, have been a stranger to 
Mr. C. Mathews, or he would have known that gentleman has 
had sufficient experience in such matters to know the rules of the 
Bankruptcy Court." Right or wrong, Sloan was left in the lurch, 
and Mathews and Vestris went over to the Royal. George 
Anderton, known as " Egerton," undertook the management and 
produced pieces of the type of Manchester Mary; or^ The Spirit 
of the Loom. The spirit of melo-drama could not restore the 
falling fortunes of the house, and after sundry changes Mr. F. 
Bailey Egan undertook the management. ** Barney " Egan, 
as the gods for some mysterious reason persisted in calling 
him, remained at the head of affairs until the theatre was 
pulled down. An actor's work was then both arduous and 
miscellaneous. He would not only have to perform in a fresh 
piece each night, but as often as not two or three characters in 
one piece. One evening, when Barney was using strong language, 
the object of his objurgations exclaimed in rich Milesian 
brogue : " And do you expect Billy Macready, Charlie Kean, and 
Gus. Brooke, all knocked into one, for eighteen shillings a week 1'* 
Miss Helen Faucit made her first appearance at the Royal in May, 
1847. Macready*s too robust Hamlet was criticised by Mr. Sever 
about the same time. July saw the wonderful performance for 
the benefit of Leigh Hunt. The first play was Every Man in his 
Humour^ with this extraordinary cast : Kiteley, Mr. John Forster ; 
Old Knowell, Mr. G. H. Lewes; Young Knowell, Mr. F. Dickens; 
Wellbred, Mr. T. J. Thompson; Master Stephen, Mr. Douglas Jer- 
rold ; Master Matthew, Mr. John Leech ; Justice Clements, Mr. 
Dudley Costello; Captain Bobadil, Mr. Charles Dickens; Cash, Mr. 
Augustus Dickens; Formal, Mr. Augustus Egg; Cob, Mr. George 
Cruikshank ; Brain worm, Mr. Mark Lemon. The lady parts of 
Mrs. Kiteley, Bridget, and Tib were taken by Miss Emmeline 
Montague, Mrs Alfred Wigan, and Mrs. Caulfield. August is 
memorable for the first appearance of Jenny Lind. The most 
notable event in the dramatic annals of this year was the appear- 
ance of Rachel. It was difficult at the first sight of her slight 
physique and, in calm at least, not remarkable expression to think 
of her as the finest actress of the age. The passion of the cha- 
racter seemed to transform* her into another being. This is well 
described in this passage relating to her acting in Les Horaces : 
" The whole person seems to dilate with hellish hate ; the attitude 
and expression are awful ; and when staggering and hoarse with 
passion, for which infuriated rage would be a feeble term, she 
utters her curses on Rome, with imprecations upon its walls and 
people, we feel that she has become for the time something more 
or less than human, and the sword of Horatius reheves us from a 
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State of excitement too painful for further endurance. This scene 
is the most terrible development of tragic passion that we ever 
saw.'** This age has not seen an actress so gifted. Her extra- 
ordinary resources, her power of expressing intense and absorbing 
emotion, give her a place which this generation is not likely to 
see adequately filled. It is sad to think that such natural talent 
and artistic perfection should have been lost to the world by her 
death in 1858, at the early age of thirty-eight 



THOUGHTS ON THE THISTLE. 

BY WILLIAM HINDSHAW. 

(Abstract of Paper read January 14, Z878.I 

In an interesting literary fragment on Cowper as a Naturalist, 
Mr. Morgan Brierley, defending the thistle from the poet's as- 
persions, awakened in my mind reminiscences of my earliest 
childhood. The root of the popular contemptuous dislike of the 
thistle is its association with the primeval curse. The passage 
which Mr. Morgan Brierley quoted fosters a false notion. 

The land, once lean, 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 
Exults to see its thistly curse repealed. 

The thistle was not cursed; it was the ground. The thistle had a 
divine commission to dispute its occupancy with man. With what 
celerity it can set about the execution of its task every one of us 
is witness. It chooses not the lean land of Cowper. Despising 
poor soils, it selects what man himself was choosing ; and, with 
its overwhelming fecundity, it laughs at his cultural enterprise, 
forestals his toilsome efifort, and, before yielding dominion, makes 
many a brow to shed streams of the sweat which hard labour 
distils. It is told of a perfervid emigrant Scot, who got located 
on a bank of virgin soil in Australia, that longing to plant his 
countr/s ensign on his new domain, he sent to his hyperborean 
home for some seeds of the thistle to ornament his garden. 
Glorying in the rich clusters of flowers which resulted from the 
few specimen seeds sent from Scotland, he thoughtlessly allowed 
them to shed their fruit, and this, sailing through ether with 

* Manchester Guardiatti August 11, 1847. 
DD 
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gossamer wings, was borne with marvellous plenty over his broad 
acres, to his utter dismay when the results appeared. Not only 
to the absorption of his garden plot, but for miles of his own 
estate, and his neighbours* too, the dominant plant took posses- 
sion of the soil, rendering it an utter impossibiHty for human 
effort to turn it to any other immediate purpose. The question 
arises, was not this a gratuitous infliction on the Austral lands 1 
They are older than the curse. They belong to a former dynasty 
of the world's history. They are the continents and islands of a 
newly-populated system. Man is a recent introduction among 
the marsupial mammalia of its aboriginal occupation. Australia 
had no man when the thistle got its commission. But with man 
Australia must accept, with the good of high civilization, the evil 
also, which is, unfortunately, inseparable from it ; and so there 
also may thorns and thistles contend with man for the mastery of 
the soil. 

The contention for the dominion of the soil between the thistle 
and his congeners On the one hand and man on the other has, 
of course, only one result when the latter resolutely enters the 
field of contest ; but in the vast domain of unreclaimed wastes, 
which are to be found even in our own thickly-populated countr}', 
the former asserts a dignity and a glory superior to all other deni- 
zens of the field. Despised by man, and ruthlessly decollated by 
every ignorant and reckless snob who can wield a walking cane, 
it stands erect, proud in its purple crown; armed against all 
comers, yet defendant only, not defiant ; laughing at the breeze 
that flouts it, and even revelling with the wild playfulness of its 
elasticity in the fury of the storm ; beneficent to the feathered 
songsters of the grove, yielding its pregnant bosom especially to 
the goldfinch, which resorts to it for its daintiest meal, and others 
who snatch its winged fruitage when sent forth into their aerial 
domain ; it gives to the horny palate of the donkey a pungent and 
attractive repast, the mule showing his paternity by a partiality 
for it too ; and even the cow will regale itself with its rich juices 
when it has been cut and its spines are softened by the mace- 
ration of moist grass. Cut grass on the field of its growth 
a cow refuses, but the prostrate thistle, too rough when alive 
for its tender tongue, is the only cut plant of the field which 
it does not refuse. In short, instead of the useless and ugly 
excrescence upon the earth which many regard it, in the utile 
and the dulce of its existeitte, it has a share above thousands of 
its fellows. 

Let us look at its structure a little more closely. We will not 
ask proud philosophy too inquisitively to tell us what it is, nor to- 
bewilder us with the technicology of the schools, but just put 
down what will give some definiteness to our comprehension of 
this prince of wild plants. Rooted like a spear in the soil, it 
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spreads tirst its radical leaves flat on the ground ; its stem is 
clothed with foliage which clasp and cling to it in their origina- 
tion from the recurring nodes, barging free as they grow upward; 
in some cases springing at an angle away from the stem, and in 
others fringing it with double crisp rows of spines suggestive of 
caution to him who would grasp it. The primary flower, with 
satellite secondaries, surmounts the whole, grand in its composite 
formation, and glorious in ihe hues with which the lord of day 
endows it. Not so much a flower is it as a bunch of flowers, each 
perfect in all its parts ; each with its pistil and stamens and petals, 
terminating downwards in the seed, midway robed in the silky 
films which form the down for the future flight and distribution of 
the seed, each several flower-husked kernel resting on a firm 
receptacle, having sockets for each, and a forest of the softest of 
short silky hairs to keep them from abrasion. Outside of all this 
tenderness and grace is the touch-me-not armoury, the bristling 
crowd of spikes, whose meaning and united utterance is ntnw me 
impune lamsit. It is because there is such perfect beauty and 
delicacy and grace within that there is such chivalrous sentinel- 
ship without ; and each fairy floret of the shining group may have 
her guardian champion in the mailed host without. I know not 
that there is correspondence or proportion numerically between 
the flowers within and the spines without ; but I do know that in 
die symmetries of nature's wondrous handiwork there are thou- 
sands of things more unlikely. 

Of course there are thistles and thistles. There is the resplen- 
dent Milk Thistle, growing, to a height of three or four feet in a 
wild slate, and double that height 
under cultivation. Two magnificent 
specimens used to stand guard, and 
probably do so still, at the entrance 
to one department of the splendid 
gardens of Styal. It gets its name 
from the milky veins which traverse 
its bright green leaves. The way 
they came to be milky was that a 
drop of milk from the breast of the 
Virgin Maty fell upon the plant when 
undergoing formation. (Down, Dar- 
, win, for the nonce !) Have not the 
' learned confirmed the legend by de- 
"■v scribing it as Carduus Marianas f 

And has not the milkiness of the 
Milky Way a somewhat similar ori- 
gin in some shedding of the lactean 
flood from the celestial bosom of 

M.LK Thistle , j 
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Then there is the Carline Thistle, so 
called from the fact of a root of it 
having been shown to Charlemagne by 

an angel-in- waiting, who assured hira f 

of its being a remedy for the plague, 
which harassed his beleaguered army. 
Let no incredulous sceptic indulge in 
his cynic sneer at these heavenly pro- 
babilities. 

And there is the Stemless article, 
with a broad basis of bushy leaves, 
most villainously pricklous, out of 
which grows a noble, central flower, 
with a scaly spineless coat, the close Camlinb Thistle 

contiguity of his formidable leaves /CarUna Vukaria). 

rendering any chtvmtx defrtse defence 

on his own personal part quite superfluous. This noble fellow is 
credited by some with the distinction of being the true Scottish 
thistle. 

But for this enviable 
palm there is a compe- 
titor in the Spear This- 
tle ; a stalwart fellow, 
who, leaving a spread 
of spiky leaves on the 
grassy floor whence he 
springs, shoots up with 
accompanying branch- 
lets, each with its flower 
in beautiful typical this- 
tle-form and Stat elin ess. 
But which is which 1 
Which has the proud distinaion of giving 
the legend to Scotland's chosen emblem, 
" Nemo me impune lacessit" Well, here is 
the story of this same emblem's adoption, 
and that may help us to decide. Long, long 
ago, when the denizens of cold Scandinavia 
sought a more genial home than their own 
chilly land, they southward sailed and came 
to Scotland, They would have sailed fur- 
ther southernly, if they had known that 
this was a charmed country, of which no 
permanent conquest had ever been made, 
and never was to be. The Scot sum- 
Thh spbab thistlb moned his legions and waited, in well- 
tcarduu Lmaoiatus). Organized camp, the onslaught of his 
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huftgry foe. At dead of night, the iavading host sent forth 
their scouts and spies to find the weak points of their foes' 
position. One of the rascal crew, bolder and more in advance 
than his bare-legged brethren, planted his hoof lipon the radical 
spread of a thistle foliation, and forthwith, a curse in the name 
of all his gods succeeding the irrepressible squeal which the 
insulted thistle extorted, betrayed the presence of the foe, to the 
joy of the Scots, who rose and routed the mercenary marauders. 
Grateful to the Providence which had used one of its choicest 
floral creatures as an instrument to thwart the designs of those 
who sought their overthrow, the northern people chose it as the 
emblem of their nationality, and subsequent rule crystalized its 
menace into the well-known legend, and created an order of 
knighthood bearing its name, probably older than the Garter, and 
envied of all that is noble among Scotia's aristocracy. Some of 
my countrymen contend that there is more significance in Scot- 
land's emblem than in that of England, which has only beauty 
and odour to boast of — only representing, in short, England's 
effeminacy, and remembered historically only as an emblem of 
internecine strife; or in that of Ireland, which has no interpre- 
tation but that of a theological dogma. But far be it from me to 
elevate my own country's emblem by disparaging others. The 
queen of flowers needs no defence from me, nor should any 
words of mine reflect on the holy associations connected with 
Hibemia's trefoil. Rather would I borrow a thought from it, and 
rejoice that the triajuncta in una of the 
rose, the thistle, and the shamrock sug- 
gests one of the happiest and most for- 
midable combinations of nationalities 
which the world shows. On full con- 
sideration of this veracious tradition, 
1 decide that either will do ; but I 
have a leaning in favour of the Spear, 
primarily because he could at once 
both lacerate the bare leg of the hind 
and pierce his horny foot ; and, 
secondly, because the stemlcss plant, 
though plentiful in some parts of Eng- 
land, is rare in Scotland. 

Here is another specimen, the Me- mhlakcmolv thistle 
lancholy Thistle. He has a straight, """^"^ h^t^m-^). 
stingless stem ; atop a single pendulous flower, a poor, fellow- 
forsaken, solitary, emasculated thing, drooping, delicate, despair- 
ing ; but as the maturity of his melancholy life approaches, he 
rears his head erect, performs the functions of his existence, 
and dies. 
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I Another is dubbed the Noddfcg 

' Thistle. Pendulous heads prevail 

heretoo.but they are clustered family- 
wise, on a lovely burthened stem ; 
and as the breeze fans the multiform 
foliage of the downs, the Carduus 
Nutans shows the merry " nid, nid, 
nodding" of the old Scotch song, 
and at the same time, in the warm 
evenings of a summer day, emits an 
incense more striking, perhaps, than 
grateful in its musky flavour, but still 
acceptable as an addition to its 
attractive presence. 

Last, let me note the Sow Thistle, 
with its pretentious simulacrum aspi- 
rations to a place among the noble 

Thb Nodding Musk Thistlb plantS known aS thistles. It is a. 

(Carduus Nutaii) wretched burlesque, destitute of all 

save the exterior feature of the thistle 
order; no inner heart, no purple crest, 
no outer mail ; fit only for the food of 
swine; it is no thistle! Let it, in hea- 
ven's name, begone ! 

The thistle receives but scurvy treat- 
ment from the poets^so far as I know — 
but that is not much. Worse than Cow- 
per's mistake is that of Butler — 

As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they're grown, 

And ihen declare themselves and tear 

Whatever ventures to come near. 
It is clear that Butler knew nothing about .^.^^ ^^^ 

thistles. A scholarly friend points out t'lmrhT-s aitm'i«i) 
to me that Virgil, in the Bucolics, refers 

to it as the "lazy thistle," Segnts carduus, the symbol of inac- 
tivity; and, again, lamenting the forsaken furrows — 
Pro moUi viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 
Carduus et splnis surgit paliurus acutis. 
Instead of the gentle violet and the purple narcissus, appeared 
the thistle and the thorn with its sharp prickles. In all this there 
is something equivocal, for it is not clear whether the implied 
censure falls on the hapless plant or on the laggard, whose place 
he takes in setting forth and utilizing the capabilities of the 
ground. Milton mentions the thistle merely in a literal quotation 
of the curse, and Shakspere, of whom better things might have 
been expected, has but two or three barren allusions to it. So 
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much for the poets, and so much the worse for their poetry, that 
they had not eyes to see the dignity, and grace, and beauty ; the 
combination of power with gentleness, of indignant resentment 
with harmless life, of braving the storm and wooing the sunbeam, 
that shine forth in this noble flower. Among our own number, 
and of those who are gone, we had Bamford and Chattwood 
realizing a fine ideal of diese attributes. And, rejoicingly let us 
note, we have at least one living incarnation of them in the 
Emir of the Valleys, which, interlacing, mingle York with Lan- 
caster, the stalwart, erect, elastic, and altogether puissant English- 
man that hails from Denshaw, Morgan Brierley. Bristling with 
weapons when defence is necessary, and, perhaps, reckless of 
wounding when in conflict, he is one with whom you may not 
come into rash and rude abrasion, if you would come away 
scathless; but yet gentle as a maiden to the kindly approach of 
sympathetic solicitation, or appeal for contribution from the 
ample stores of his knowledge, or to the generosity of a genuinely 
tender heart 

With a parodied apostrophe which the Ettrick Shepherd him- 
self would pardon, I part with my theme — 

Flower of the wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet is thy solace o'er mountain and lea; 

Emblem of gladsomeness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, 
O ! for a day in the desert with thee. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON THE SIXTEENTH 

SESSION. 

[Read Monday, April 39, 187S.] 

HTHE session which closes to-night has been crowded with 
work of a varied and, on the whole, interesting character. 
If, as might be objected, there has been an obvious want of some 
predominating tendency, of persistency in some special and limited 
pursuit, it may be urged, on the other hand, that the variety has 
reflected very fairly the wide-spread multiplicity of the subjects 
which engage the attention of men of letters in our time. General 
Literature and Criticism have been represented by papers on Ten- 
nyson's Palace of Art^ Shakspere's Hamlet^ Dryden as Lyrist and 
Dramatist, and the writings of Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, as well 
as by several shorter communications. In History and Archaeology 
there have been contributions on the Fictions of History, the 
Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire, Erasmus at Walsingham, and 
the changes which English Epitaphs have undergone in form and 
character during the last six half centuries. Philology has been 
represented by papers on the Scottish dialects and the Obsolete 
French words which still have an abiding place in the English 
language. Of contributions of a lighter nature, mention may be 
made of a sketch of a sail among the western islands of Scotland 
to the land of the Princess of Thule ; of a description of a Welsh 
Christmas spent at the foot of Snowdon ; of an account of an 
artistic ramble about Armscott, the scene of an incident in the 
life of George Fox; and of some Thoughts on a Thistle, by a 
perfervid native of the land of which it is the national em- 
blem. Lastly, and necessarily omitting other notable contri- 
butions to the proceedings of the session, the papers which might 
naturally be expected to form a feature in a I^ncashire literary 
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society — those, namely, of a local or county interest — ^have formed 
a fair proportion of the number read, and have been of more than 
ordinary importance and interest. Among these may be named 
a nearly complete list of the Mathematicians of Lancashire, with 
biographical notices of the most eminent ; biographies of Canon 
Parkinson, the author of the Old Church Clocks and of John 
Owens, the founder of the College, both of which add materially 
to our knowledge of those worthies, and supply hitherto unfilled 
places in county biography ; an essay on the Modern Baptismal 
Names of Lancashire and Yorkshire, by a recognized authority on 
the subject, the accomplished author of Our English Surnames ; 
an account of the effect of a recent strike on the sale of periodical 
literature in a Lancashire manufacturing town ; historic and bio- 
graphical Reminiscences of the Stage in Manchester ; and three 
papers, all from the same hand, on the Tyldesley diary, an 
incident of the Cotton Famine, and some Lancashire folk-sayings 
chiefly current in the county about Goosnargh and Chipping. In 
addition to these and other papers, discussions have taken 
place upon the moven^ents of the day which have a bearing upon 
literary and artistic matters — the proposed formation of an art 
museum in Manchester, the improvement of the stage and pf 
dramatic art, the practicability of a universal catalogue of books, 
and the possibility of accomplishing the printing of the British 
Museum catalogue. The following is a list of the short commu- 
nications : — 

Portnuts of the Hibbert-Ware Family C. W. Sutton. 

Ruskin and Manchester George Milner. 

On Silhouettes Albert Nicholson. 

On the Lancashire word Cock-penny H. H. Howorth, F. S.A. 

The Stanley Expedition at Kabenda J. S. R. Phillips, F. S. S. 

On the Interpretation of the Advice of Polonius : 

To thine own self be true John Mortimer. 

On Shakspere's Dramatic Treatment of Orphanhood Frank Hasleham. 

Ham House, Historical and Traditional John Evans. 

Shakspere and the Free and Open Church Movement John Evans, 
ax. The Personages in Tennyson*s Dream of Fair 

Women Wm.E.A. Axon,M.R S.L. 

,» ax. Contemporary Notices of the Siege of Preston in the 

Civil War James Glossop. 

On Longfellow's Leap of RoushanBeg R. M. Newton. 

The Identity of Tennyson's Sevblue Bird J. H. Nodal. 

Kurroglou or Roushan Beg Wm. £. A. Axon. 

The Bolton Strike and its l^fiects on Popular Litera- 
ture Abel Heywood, jun. 

Hogarth's Holiday Ramble in 1732 Robert Langton. 

The Law of Libel as it Affects Newspapers J. H. Nodal. 

Obsolete French Words in the English Language . . Leonard D. Ardill. 

Hamlet and Germany A. Samelson, M. D. 

A Relic of the Chetham Family (Clayton Hall) .... Edward Williams. 

A Forgotten Manchester Poet : Thomas Povnter . . J. C. Lockhart* 
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Mar. a5. Tlie Tyldesley Diary Edward Kirk. 

„ 25. Trip Round the North of Scotland Cornelius Dale. 

April 2a. The Farington Te Deum Edward Kirk. 

,1 22. The Distinction between Knowledge and Culture . . .Henry Franks. 

The papers have been as follows, the first three being read at 
meetings held before the commencement of the regular session : — 
1877. 

June 5. The Practical Services of a Free Museum and 

Library in the Education of the People John Plant, F.G.S. 

19. Notabilia Bibliothecae Chethamensis Wm. E. A. Axon, M. R.S.L. 

19. Notes on the History of the Chetham Library J. £. Bailey, F.S.A. 

Oct. X. On Certain Peculiarities in the Diction of King Lear Rev. R. Henry Gibson, B.A. 
,, X. On Mariana [Measurt for Measure) as a subject for 

Poetry and Painting R. M. Newton. 

„ 8. Geist Henry Franks. 

„ 15. How to Read Wm. Lawson. 

„ 22. On a Printed Catalogue of the British Museum 

Library Wm.E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L. 

,, 22. On Tennyson's Palace of Art Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

Nov. 5. Certain Fictions in History commonly Accepted as 

Facts Rev. R. Henry Gibson, B.A. 

12. An Old Church Worthy : Canon Parkinson John Evans. 

19. The Provincial Mind G. J. Holyoake. • 

Dec. 3. Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire, v. The Site of 

Athelstan's Great Victory at Brunanburh, A.D 937 Charles Hardwick. 

10. Six Half-Centuries of Epitaphs R. M. Newton. 

X7. Lancashire Mathematicians Morgan Brierley. 

17. Recollections of a Welsh Christmas John Mortimer. 

1878. 

Jan. 14. Thoughts on the Thistle W. Hindshaw, 

„ 14. On the Scottish Dialects .' William Doig, B.A. 

21. A Guideless Country : Lincolnshire Eli Sowerbutts. 

28. On the Elevation of the Public Taste in relation to 

Theatrical Amusements John Evans. 

„ 28. Fine Art Culture : Its Influence on Civilization and 

National Character Charles Hardwick. 

Feb. 4. Armscott and George Fox W. Tomlinson. 

„ 4. Modem Baptismal Nomenclature in Lancashire and 

Yorkshire Rev.C W. Bardsley, M.A. 

„ XX. On Shakspere's /Taiw/^/ Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

„ x8. Rk-studies OF THE Poets— Dryden: — 

Dryden as Lyrist George Milner. 

Dryden as Dramatist W. H. J. Traice. 

„ 25. Geist in Literature Henry Franks. 

Mar. 4. ATriptoLewis A. O'Neill 

zi. Manchester Theatrical Reminiscences, 1842-47 ...... John Evans. 

z8. Poetry of Young Ireland Michael J. Lyons. ' 

25. Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield : His Life and Writings . James Glossop. 

April X. Is a Universal Catalogue Practicable ? Wm. E. A. Axon, M. R. S. L. 

„ z. John Owens, the Founder of Owens College J. C Lockhart 

„ z. The Scholar and the Pilgrim : Erasmus at Wabin|[- ' 

ham Alfred Oven L^xe. 

Z5. The Effect of the Stiidy of Foreign Literatures on the 

Idola speais and the Idolafori R. M. Newton. 

zs. The Revival of the Drama .:. R. J. Udall. 

22. Some Lancashire Folk-Sayings Edward Kirk. 
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To these must be added the two subjects dealt with at the con- 
versazioni : — 
1877. 

Oct. 39. Mendelssohn's Life and Music W. Burnett Tracy. 

1878. 
April 8. Five Minutes' Talk on the Telephone Abel Heywood, jun. 

This list will show that, since the close of the last session, sixty-four 
literary communications have been brought before the Club. 

Outside the work of the Club, the contributions of 
by^Members. its members to general literature during the past year 
may perhaps not be deemed unworthy of notice. 
These include the first volume of an important and elaborate 
History of the Mongols, by Mr. Henry H. Howorth, F.S.A. ; the 
first part of a History of Stockport^ by Mr. Henry Heginbotham, 
M.R.C.S. ; a novel, John Lexlefs Trouble^ and Memorials of 
St. Ann's Churchy Manchester^ by the Rev. Charles Wareing 
Bardsley, M.A. ; Old Streiford, and the article Cryptography, in 
the new edition of the Endyclopcedia Britannica, by Mr. J. 
Eglington Bailey,, F.S.A. ; A Handbook to the Public Libraries 
of Manchester and Salfordy by Mr. Wm. E. A. Axon; the comple- 
tion of the Bibliography of the English Dialects^ for the English 
Dialect Society, by its honorary secretary, Mr. J. H. Nodal ; a 
book on Silver Coins, by Mr. James Henry Dormer; a new 
novel by Mr. Alfred Owen Legge; a Life of the Right Hon. 
John Bright^ M.P., by Mr. William Robertson ; and a series of 
letters firom Egypt and the Holy Land, by Mr. Morgan Brierley. 

PubUc Libraries During the recess, in addition to a day's excursion 
and to Darley Dale and Haddon Hall, the first two of a 

ograp y. pj-Qp^gg^ serics of visits to public or semi-public libra- 
ries were made — the first to the library and museum of the 
borough of Salford in Peel Park, and the second to the Chetham 
Library, Manchester. The object of these visits was stated by the 
President, at the Peel Park meeting, to be, "to ascertain what mate- 
rials were at the command of the student and the scholar in the 
libraries and museums of the district, and to see how far thbse 
stores of knowledge were doing the work for which they were de- 
signed among the people." The large gathering of members on 
both occasions proved the acceptability of the Council's arrange- 
ments. At Peel Park, the more notable objects, literary and 
archaeological, were pointed out by our member, Mr. John Plant. 
At Chetham's Hospital, a selection of the rarest books and MSS. 
was arranged in the refectory. A list of them was printed for 
distribution at the meeting, and included as an appendix to the 
volume of the Club Papers issued at the end of the session. In 
connection with this subject it may be mentioned that the Presi- 
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dent, several members of the Council, and other members of the 
Club, were officially present, by invitation, at the opening of the 
Branch Free Library at Cheetham and of the Central Public 
Library in the Old Town Hall on the i ith of February. 

Mention has already been made of the papers read upon the 
subject of the British Museum Catalogue and the proposed Uni- 
versal Catalogue. Sir Henry Cole was present on the occasion of 
the discussion of the last-named subject, and, in accordance with 
a suggestion made by him on that occasion, th^ Council have for- 
warded a memorial to the trustees of the British Museum, request- 
ing them to include in their proposed catalogue of books issued up 
to 1660, not only those which are in the Museum Library, but all 
that are known to exist elsewhere. It will be in the remembrance 
of the members that the Club last year compiled and issued, both 
as part of the Club Papers and in a separate form, a Bibliography 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, giving a list of the publications of the 
two counties for the year 1876. It was highly praised in many 
journals, the Bookseller observing that " nothing so suggestive and 
so really useful to the general book-trade as this important record 
has hitherto been published in the provinces.'* But it was a 
laborious as well as a costly undertaking, and as the promise to 
continue it was conditional upon an adequate response from the 
public and the book-trade, and that response has not been forth- 
coming, the further prosecution of the Bibliography has perforce 
been abandoned. An important Conference of Librarians — the 
first in England — was held in London in October, 1877. The 
Club was not officially represented, but as four out of the five 
representatives from Manchester are members of the Club — 
namely, Messrs. James Crossley, T. B. M. Button, Wm. E. A. 
Axon, and C. W. Sutton — it may not be inappropriate to call atten^ 
tion to a meeting which is likely to have great and beneficial effect 
upon popular bibliography, and to help in extending the influence 
of libraries of all descriptions. The Hon. Sec in the paper read 
before the Conference renewed the claims of the provinces to a 
share in the usefulness of the national library. The plea for the 
printing of the British Museum Catalogue was influentially sup- 
ported, and has led to discussion on the subject, which cannot fail 
to help in the promotion of sounder .views than those still officially 
asserted. 

It has been suggested that the Club might usefully establish a 
Books and Libraries, or Bibliographical Section, to consist of all 
members who are connected with libraries, are interested in 
bibliographical pursuits, or are cognizant of the growing impor- 
tance of their encouragement ; and, in addition to these, of 
librarians in the county or district who may wish to enrol 
themselves as associates. A small subscription might be asked 
from the associates. The principle of admitting associates in this 
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way has been recognized by other societies, and works well. A 
bibliographical section on such a plan might serve for the district 
the purposes which the newly-established Library Association is 
designed to effect for the whole country. 

Publications. ^^^ ^^^ volumc of the C/ud Papers was issued 
to the members soon after the close of the session. 
The fourth volume is in an advanced state of preparation, and 
will, it is expected, be in the hands of members early in June. 
Several of the artist-members have contributed sketches, which 
will add to the attractions of the volume. The accumulation 
of materials for the projected Biographical Dictionary of Lan- 
cashire Artists, has been prosecuted with diligence during the 
past year by Mr. Nodal, who has been greatly assisted in his 
work by Mr. Albert Nicholson. It is still a moot point, how- 
ever, whether the Club will be justified in undertaking the 
pecuniary responsibiltity of the work. 

Library '^^^ gTOwth of the library, though dependent this ses- 
sion entirely upon gifts, has been considerable, and in 
view of the possibility of making its contents useful to the mem- 
bers, an Honorary Librarian was appointed. The present con- 
dition of the library is set forth in his report as follows : — 

"The Honorary Librarian reports that 149 volumes and pam- 
phlets have been added to the library by donation, and one 
volume by purchase. A list of the donations is given in the 
appendix. He has made an examination of the titles which have 
been prepared for a catalogue of the Library, and finds that the 
Club now possesses 542 books and pamphlets as follows : — 

Albums and scrapbooks - - - 10 

Books by members - - - 140 

Other local books - - - - 310 

Books of reference - - - 29 

Miscellaneous - - - - 54 

The albums and scrapbooks are : — (i.) The photographic portrait 
album of members, (ii. and iii.) Photographs of Chatsworth and 
Buxton, (iv.) Autographs, (v.) Cuttings relating to the Club, 
(vi.) Miscellaneous literary scraps, (vii.) Portraits of Dissenting 
Ministers (presented by Mr. Mayer), (viii.) Drawings and En- 
gravings (presented by Mr. George Hayes), (ix.) Autographs of 
Lancashire authors, (x.) Photographs of Clayton Hall. 

The books written or edited by past and present members of 
the Club include the publications of the Club; the following 
periodicals, North Lonsdale Magazine^ volume five of Ben Brier- 
leys Journal J Odds and EndSy Country Words, and Manchester 
Papers, besides 124 volumes and tracts by the following mem- 
bers : —Messrs. Angell, Axon, J. E. Bailey, Bamford, Bardsley, 
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Batty, Bealey, B. Brierley, Buckley, Callender, Calvert, Chadwick, 
Crofton, Crossley, J. Dawson, J. S. Dawson, John Evans, Had- 
field, Hardwick, Harland, Henderson, Hildebrandt, Hindshaw, 
Horsfall, H. H. Howorth, G. B. Johnson, Kingsley, Legge, Milner, 
Morris, Newbigging, Nodal, O'Conor, Page, Picton, Plant, G. 
Richardson, Samelson, Standing, Sutton, Swain, Waugh, Williams, 
Wilson. 

The Librarian suggests that this section should be made as 
perfect as possible, and that all editions (where in any way 
different from others) of all the works of members should be 
obtained 

The 310 works relating to, or printed in, Lancashire or Cheshire 
include twenty-four volumes issued by local literary or scientific 
societies. 

The reference section so far is very small. It is desirable that 
it should be increased, more especially as in ordinary collections 
such books as it would contain cannot be borrowed for any 
lengthened literary research, but must be consulted on the spot. 
To avoid waste of money, as well as waste of shelf-space, in the 
purchase of useless books, the Librarian suggests that it would be 
well to make out lists of select and desirable books, to be secured 
as opportunities present themselves. 

A manuscript catalogue of the library will, it is hoped, be laid 
before the members at the first meeting after the recess." 

Amongst the donations to the Club during the past 

^to^e Club!* y^^'^' *^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ named is the portrait of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. H. Nodal This has been painted by 
Mr. Walter Tomlinson, and was presented to the Club, on behalf 
of the subscribers, by Mr. Morgan Brierley. The Council have 
had this suitably framed and placed in the council room. They 
have to thank Mr. Edwin Waugh for a portrait of their late 
member, Sam. Bamford; Mr. Rowley for a valuable series of 
framed photographic portraits of eminent literary men ; Mr. John 
Page for a chalk drawing of Mr. Joseph Chattwood, the first Pre- 
sident of the Club ; Mr. George Hayes for a number of early 
sketches and engravings; Mr. Morgan Brierley, for an original 
water-colour portrait of John Butter worth, the mathematician ; Mr. 
Joseph Johnson (formerly of Manchester, now of Douglas, Isle of 
Man), for a fine engraving of Bradley's portrait of Peter Clare ; 
Mr. John Evans for a large and fine engraved portrait of the Rev. 
Canon Parkinson ; and Mr. Edward Williams for a volume of 
photographs of Clayton Old Hall. 

The number of meetings held during the year 
Miscellaneous, (jj^^j^^^jij^g j^e excursion to Derbyshke, the two visits 

to libraries, and two conversazioni,) has been twenty-nine. The 
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first conversazione was held at the Albion Hotel, 29th October, * 
when a choice collection of works illustrative of Japanese art was 
exhibited, and Mr. W. B. Tracy read a paper on the life and 
music of Mendelssoha The second conversazione in the new 
rooms of the Clarence Hotel was in some respects the most suc- 
cessful of the series. The absence of any formal programme con- 
tributed to the spontaneous enjoyment of the evening. The 
objects exhibited were of a kind and quality to interest the most 
exacting. A memorial has been forwarded to the President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, on behalf of the Club, in- 
favour of the establishment of Owens College as a University. 
A petition in favour of the amendment of the law of libel as 
it affects newspapers and their proprietors has been presented 
to the House of Commons, on behalf of the Club, by our member, 
Mr. David Chadwick. 

^- . - . Notwithstanding the advance in the amount of the 

entrance fee, which was decided upon early m the 
session, the candidatures for admission continue as numerous as 
ever. Twenty-eight new members have been elected during the 
year, and the number of members is now 181. Nine have been 
removed from the list by death and other causes. The deceased 
members are Mr. William Brown, the author of several dramas, 
some of which have been produced on the stage, and Mr. James 
Standing, author of Echoes from a Lancashire Vale, In addition 
to the enhanced entrance fee, other causes have operated to 
restrict the indiscriminate admission of members. The council, 
acting as a ballot committee in accordance with the rules, have 
been guided in their deliberations by the following standing 
order : — " That in future membership of the Club shall be limited 
to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned 
professions, librarians, and, generally, persons engaged or specially 
interested in literary or artistic pursuits." The rigorous interpre- 
tation of this "order" has led the council to reject the claims for 
admission of gentlemen, who, though perfectly eligible on social 
grounds, did not come within the limits laid down. 




JOSEPH C. LOCKHART, Treasurer, in Account with the Manchester 
mtr. Literary Club, Cr. 



£ s. d. 

To Balance in hand, April 30, 

1877 36 8 3 

„ Subscriptions to April 29, 

1878 128 I o 

,, Entrance Fees 26 5 o 

,, Admissions to Conversa- 
zione I 17 o 

Publications : — 
To Paper Sy vol. i. (17) ... 
,*, Papers^ vol. ii. (17)...] 
,, Papers, vol. iii. (18)... I 
,, Lancashire Bibliogra-y 13 o I 

phy{%) 

„ List of Lancashire] 

Authors {6) ' 

To Subscriptions to Nodal 

Portrait 20 15 o 
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Printing Circulars and 

other Papers 

Advertising 

Expenses of Conversa- 
zione 

Expenses of Christmas 

Supper 

Expenses of Excursion 

to Haddon 

Secretarial Services 

Subscription to Waugh 

Copyright Fund 

Sundries 

Library : — 

By Purchase of Books 

Cataloguing 

Binding 

J, Shelving 

Publications :— 

"^y Papers, vol. iii..., 

Reprints for Authors ... 
Lancashire Bibliography 
,, Engravings for vol. iv... 
Pictures : — 
By Pictures and Framing... 
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Audited and found correct, this April 29, 1878, 

John E. Forbes, \ a^j^^^ 
R. C. ALCOCK, 'I Auditors. 



Assets. 
Balance in Treasurer's hands, 

29th April, 1878 

Subscription since received ... 
Entrance Fee since received ... 

Subscriptions due 

Entrance Fees due 

Publications in Stock : — 
Papers^ vol. i., 39 taken at 2/- 
ii., 45 „ 2/6 

"..4 „ 3/- 
„ iii., 83 „ 3/9 

Lancashire Authors, 66 taken 
at 5/- 

Lancashire Bibliography, 92 
taken at 6d. 
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Liabilities. £ s. d. 

Accounts since paid 601 

Balance of Cash and Stock As- 
sets in favour of the Club. 75 16 7 



^81 16 8 

The other Assets of the Society — Furniture, Books, 
Pictures, and Stationery — are of the estimated 
value of at least jC^oo. 



CSi 16 8 



DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 



Andrews, W. {the Author), 

Collection of Derbjstiire Rhymes 1877 

I The Puziler's Annual 

I Athenauu Club, Lohoon. 

j Catalogue of Additions to the Libraiy 1877 

i Axon, W. E. A. 

On Statistics of the English Publishing Trade, by Axon. Sal/ord. 1877 

Aion ; Biblioteche antiche e moderoe Rema. 1877 

Some Account' of a Cuiious MS. in the Chetham Library, by 

Aioa Lwerpooi. 1877 

Dr. Thomson's Sermon on Patronage of the Theatre. Mamhester, 1877 

Guide to the New Town Hall Mimck4ster. 1877 

Report of Conference of Librarians, by Axon 1877 

Dr. Thomson on the Stage, by E. Romaine Callender. Manchester. 1877 

Pendle Hill, by Dr. S. T. HaU RochdaU. 1877 

Disestablishment of the English Alphabet, by F. J. Kingsley ... 1877 

Catalogue of the Mayei CoUeclion, part i., by Galty. Liverpool. 1S77 

I Bailev, J. E. 

The Life of a Lancashire Rector during the Civil War, by J. E. 

Bailey Lei^. 1877 

Owens College Magaiine, December, 1877 

Old Stretford, by J. E. Bailey Manchester. 1878 

Three Worthies of London : Address by J. A. Hessey 1878 



DixoK, Thomas. 

The Confessional and other Poems, by Brockie ... Sunderland. 1877 

Lines suggested by Boehm's Statue of Carlyle, by Allan 

Indian Thought, by Brockie Sunderland. 1876 



24^ • Donations to library. 

Dormer, J. Henry (the Author). 

Silver Coins issued in England 1877 

Evans, John. 

AshwortVs Sketches of Old Manchester Manchester. 1877 

Bardsley's Memorials of St. Ann's Church Manchester, 1877 

Collegiate and other Ancient Manchester, by J. H. S[mith]. ... 1877 

A Layman's Legacy, by S. Greg 1877 

Bardsley's English Surnames 1875 

Ashworth's Recollections of Richard Cobden 1877 

Introductory Lectures at Opening of Owens College, 1852 ... 1852 

Art Treasures Examiner, 1857 1857 

Espinasse's Lancashire Worthies 1874 

Tour in Derbyshire in 1798, by Lord Denman 1877 

Catalogues of Temperance Bazaar 1877 

Walker Art Gallery. First Exhibition Catalogue 1877 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, by O'Conor 1874 

The Truth and the Church, by O'Conor 1869 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, with Notes by O'Conor 1872 

Commentary on Romans, by O'Conor ... 1871^ 

Catalogueof Works of J. D. Watson Manchester, 1877' 

Mirabeau, by J. Stores Smith. Two vols 1848 

Memoir of Rev. John Clowes, by himself Manchester. 1834 

French's Life of Crompton ... ... ... ... ... ••• 1859 

Cobden's 1793 and 1853 1853 

The Manchester Man, by Mrs. Banks. Three vols 1876 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. Edited by Croker. Ten vols. ... 1872 

Pictures at South Kensington, by H. Blackburn 1877 

Illustrated Companion to the Exhibition of the Manchester 

Academy ... Manchester. 1878 

Th^ Crown and the Cabinet, by Verax Manchester. 1878 

Catalogue of the Works of Joseph Knight ... .... Manchester, 1878 

Notes by Mr. Ruskin on his Drawings by Turner 1878 

Blackburn's Dudley Notes 1878 

Canon Parkinson, by Evans. With Autograph Letters inserted. 

Manchester, 1878 

Forbes, J. E. 

Transactions of Manchester Geological Society. Part 14 1877 

Graves, A. Percival (the Author). 

Songs of Killamey. Second edition 

Grime, J. 

Hints on Drains, by Bird Blackpool. 1877 

Hadfield, Charles. 

The Jackson Collection at the Warrington Library, by Hadfield... 1877 

Haworth, J. H. 

A Manchester Book : The Cat in Chancery Manchester, 1858 

Hayes, George. 

Scrap Book of Drawings and Engravings ... 



... ••• .•• 



Heywood, a,, Jun. 

Candid Criticisms on Manchester Artists Manchester. 1878 

Higgins, Rev. H. H. (the Author). 

Notes of a Field Naturalist in the Western Tropics LiverpooL 1877 
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Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Transactions, 1876-7 Liverpool, 1877 

HORSFALL, T. C. (the Author). 

An Art Gallery for Manchester Manchester, 1877 

Legge, Alfred Owen. 

Manslaughter, by Augustus Stawel (i,e., A. O. Legge). Three 

▼OlS. ... ... .a. •.. ... ... ,,, .a. 1 877 

Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Proceedmgs, 1876-7 ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... 1877 

Manchester Field Naturalists and ARCHiBOLOGiSTs* ScCciety. 

Report and Proceedings, 1877-8 ... 1878 

Manchester Free Libraries Committee. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report 1877 

Report of Proceedings at Opening of Cheetham Branch and 

Reference Library... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1878 

Manchester Scientific and Mechanical Society. 

Report of Meetings of the Society, 1877-8 

Manchester Statistical Society. 

Transactions of the Society, 1876-7 1877 

Mayer, Joseph, F.S.A. 

Remarks on Shakspere, by C. Roach Smith 1877 

Four Catalogues of Fine Art Collections. Liverpool and Wakefield, 
The Cracker: A Penny Punch for Dicky Sam. Two numbers. 

Liverpool. 1852 
Catalogue of the Hertz Collection of Antiquities ... Liverpool, 1857 

On a Gold Plate, by Simonides Liverpool, 1861 

On Hieroglyphic Letters, by Simonides i860 

Changes in the Sea Coast of Lancashire and Cheshire, by A. Hume 1866 

Antiquities of Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries, by Wright 1854 

Catalogue of the Mayer Free Library, Bebington. Reference 

Department ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1877 

Scotch Words, and Laddie's Lamentation, by Robert Leighton. 

1869 and 1872 

Lecture on Shap Abbey, by Simpson 1862 

On Leven's Hall, by Weston * 1861 

King Alfred's Death and Burial, by Mellor Canterbury. 187 1 

Six Tracts in the Lancashire Dialect 

Baimsla Foaks' Annual, 1843, 1848, 1855, 1856, 1861, 1868 
Collection of Portraits of Dissenting Ministers, arranged and 

mounieci ... .*• ... .*• ... ... ... ... 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Baker's New Flora of Northumberland and Durham 1868 

Nicholson, Albert. 

Thirlmere Defence Association. Two pamphlets 1877 

Thirlmere Water Scheme. Speeches of Aldermen King and 

v^urtis ... ... *•• ... ... ... •.. ... lOfO 

Nodal, J. H. 

Bramhall Hall, Sale Catalogue Manchester, 1877 

Sermon on Death of William Hirst, by W. Gaskell, Mancliester, 1876 
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Nodal, J. H. (continued). 

Infirmary Sites Question, by Leo Grindon Manchester. 1876 

Catalogue of Portraits the Property of the late Rev. T. Corser. 

Manchester, 1877 
Catalogue of Concluding Portion of the Library of the Rev. T. 

Corser Manchester, 1877 

Bibliography of the Dialects of Scotland, by Nodal 1877 

Elements of Animal Physiology, by John Angell 1873 

Over Sands to the Lakes, by Waugh. Illustrated..,. Manchester, i860 
Notable Sights in and about Manchester. No. i. By Waugh and 

Johnson ... ... ... ... ... ... Manchester, 1850 

Village of Milnrow, by Waugh Manchester. 1850 

Norbreck, by Waugh 

Prince's Theatre Pantomime Mother Goose, by Pyngle Layne 

(J. Fox Turner) 1864 

Description of the Manchester Water Works, by Bateman ... 1866 

Owens College Council. 

Owens College Calendar, 1877-8 1878 

Paton, J. P. (the Editor). 

Hamnet Edition of Macbeth 

Plant, John. 

Annual Report of Salford Museum Committee, 1876-7 

Radford, Joseph. 

Westminster Free Library Catalogue, by Radford ... 
Westminster Free Library. Report, 1876-7 

ReaDE, a. a. (the Author). 

Account of some Lancashire Artisan Naturalists ... 

Rose, Josiah. 

Diary of Roger Lowe, 1663-78 ... ' 

Diary of Local Events in Leigh, 1852-76 ... 

Royal Institution of Cornwall. 

Annual Report ... ... ... ... ... ... 

St. Paul's Literary and Educational Society. 

Catalogue of Supplementary Library of the Society ...Manchester, 1877 

Samelson, Dr. 

Further Doings of Q. Q. S. Quarto Manchester, 1877 

Swinnerton, J. W, 

Fachinei Controversiarum Juris libri decem. Folio, Venetiis, 1602-10 

The Editors. 

Manchester Diocesan Directory for 1878 1878 

Waugh, Edwin. 

Don Quixote, translated by Jervis 

Sale's Koran ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1877 

x^ary s x^anie ... ... ... ... •.. ... ... ... 1 0^0 

M*Dermot on Tragic Representations 1824 

Science Lectures for the People, 1866-73. Two vols. Manchester. 



Edinburgh, 


1877 


... ... 


1877 


... ... 

... ... 


1877 
1878 


Wilmslaw, 


1878 


... Leigh, 
... Leigh, 


1877 
1877 


,.,Truro, 


1878 
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Waugh, Edwin (continued), 

Lancashire Lyrics. Edited by Harland 

Life of John Buncle 

Marcet^ Conversations on Political Economy 

Grindon's Summer Rambles 

Neele's Lectures on English Poetry ... 
Works of Charles Lamb. Two vols. 
LtOndon Characters. ... ... 

Cumberland's British Theatre. One volume 



Williams, Edward. 

Volume of Photographs of Clayton Hall. Folio ... 



••• ••• 


..I 


1866 


••• ••• ••< 

••• ••• ••« 

... Manchester, 


1827 
1866 


.« « ... 
... ... 




. 1830 
. I818 


... .*• 


.*■ 




• • a *•• 


• t 





WiNTBRBOTTOM, E. 

Two Christmas Papers, by J. P. Stokes 



... ••• 



... Manchester. 1858 



Purchase by the Club. 

The Mind and other Poems, by Charles Swain. Second edition. 1832 





M embers. 



Abercrombie, William, Mansfield Chambers, St. Ann's Square. 

Alcock, R. Challenger, 6, May-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Allen, Alfred, 318, South Cross Lane, Salford. 

Allen, F. Howard, Oak Cottage, Timperley. 

Angell, John, Ducie Grove, Oxford Road, Manchester. 

Angus, William, Eccles Old Road, Eccles. 

Appleby, William, Balloon-street, Manchester. 

Ardill, Leonard D., Ackers-street, Manchester. 

Armstrong, Thomas, F.R.M.S., Highfield Bank, Urmston. 

AscROFT, Robert, solicitor, Clegg-street, Oldham. 

AsHTON, John, Windsor Road, Oldham. 

Axon, William E. A., F.R.S.L., F.S.S., Bank Cottage, Patricroft. 



Backhouse, Henry, solicitor, Blackburn. 

Backhouse, Thomas J., York Cliflf, Langho, near Blackburn. 

Bailey, John Eglington, F.S.A., Egerton Villa, Stretford. 

Bailey, William Henry, Summerfield House, Eccles New Road, Eccles. 

Baldwin, William, 42, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

Bardsley, Rev. C. W., M.A., St. .^m*s Square. 

Barlow, Thomas, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 

Bealey, Richard R., 16, Granville-street, Brooks's Bar. 

Behrens, Gustav, Greenwood -street, Manchester. 

Bentley, B. W., Buxton. 

BiNNS, John Arthur, Market Place, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Blacklock, Christopher, Jackson-street, Hulme. 

Bradley, S. M., Royal Infirmary, Manchester. 

Brierley, Benjamin, St. Oswald's Grove, Harpurhey, Manchester. 

Brierley, James, Droylsden. 

Brierley, Morgan, Denshaw House, near Delph, Saddleworth. 

Briggs, Henry, Mottram. 

Brooker, J. W., Milton House, Withington. 

Brookes, Warwick, Victoria-street, Manchester. 

Bryan, Charles Taylor, 40, Robert-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Buckley, Charles, solicitor, Clegg-street, Oldham. 

Buckley, Samuel, Manchester Road, Denton. 

BURTOH, John Henry, Trafalgar Square, Ashton-uhder-Lyne. 
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Callender, £. Romaine, The Avenue, Barton-on-Irwell. 

Carlisle, John, Primrose House, Clitheroe. 

Chadwick, David, M.P., F.S.S., 27, Belsize Park, London, N.W. 

Chatwood, Samuel, Lock and Safe Works, Bolton. 

Cocks, John, Stockport Road, Bredbury. 

Collins, James, Kingrstreet, Manchester. 

Cooper, Joseph, E^ves Knowle, New Mills, Derbyshire. 

Crankshawe, Samuel, Pet worth-street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Crofton, Henry T., 24, Dover-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Crompton, James, 30, Vemon-street, Cheetham. 

Crossland, J. F. L., 21, Petworth-street, Cheetham. 

Crossley, James, F.S.A., Stocks-street, Cheetham. 

Dale, Cornelius, 77, Reather-street, Oldham Road, Manchester. 

Davies, James H., 2, Essex-street, Manchester. 

Darling, William, jun., F.C.S., Oxford Road, Manchester. 

Dawes, William, architect. King-street, Manchester. 

Dawson, James, West Gorton, Manchester. 

Dawson, James Samuel, 4, Hill-street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Dormer, James Henry, 48, Devonshire-street, Queen Square, London. 

DuTTON, T. B. M., The Athenaeum, Manchester. 

Earnshaw, Allen, Davenport, near Stockport. 

Eastwood, John Adam, 1 14, Everton Road, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Elce, John, Oak House, Stalybridge. 

Estcourt, Charles, F.C.S., city analyst, Manchester. 

Evans, John, 17, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 

Evans, William, Cross-street, Manchester. 

Evans, George, 57, Hyde Grove, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Falkner, George, Deansgate, Manchester. 
FiELDEN, David, 7, Winfield Terrace, Old TrafFord. 
Forbes, John Edward, F.G.S., York-street, City, Manchester. 
Franks, Henry, Warren-street, Manchester. 

Gannon, Henry, Barlow Moor Lane, Didsbury. 

Garnett, William, Quemmore Park, Lancaster. 

Gerard, E., 9, Clifford-street, Oxford -street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Gibson, Rev. R. H., B.A., Withington. 

Gill, Richard, Examiner Office, 7, Pall Mall, Manchester. 

Glossop, James, Winton. 

GoODiER, John, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Gouldthorp, William, Alderley, Cheshire. 

Gradwell, Samuel, Shudehill, Manchester, and Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 

Graham, Robert, Higher Ardwick, Manchester. 

Greenhalgh, James, solicitor. Acres Field, Bolton. 

Gregory, William, 21, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton. 

Hadfield, Charles, West Elms, Urmston. 

Hague, John Houghton, 2, Harold-street, Westwood, Oldham. 

Hall, John, Chorley Road, Bolton. 

Hardwick, Charles, 72, Talbot-street, Moss Side. 

Hardy, James Richard, Oldham Road, Manchester. 

Hayes, George, Deganwy, Conway. 

Healey, George, J. P., Matsons, near Bowness, Windermere. 

Heginbotham, Henry, M.R.C.S., F.R.H.S., J. P., MUlgate House, 

Stockport. 
Heywood, Abel, jun., Oldham-street, Manchester. 
Heywood, George F., 49, Ellesmere-street, Brooks's Bar. 



^54 MEMBERS. 

Heys, Ward, Blencathra, Stretford. 

HiLDEBRANDT, Albert, M.I.M.E., Bow Chambers^ Cross-street, Manchester. 

HiNDSHAW, William, Egerton Cottage, Tatton-street, Salford. 

HOLLINS, Frank R., Valentine House, Blackley, near Manchester. 

HoRSFALL, T. C, Holm Acre, Altrincham. 

HowARTH, John, solicitor. Quay-street, Manchester. 

Ho WORTH, Henry H., F.S.A., St. James's Square, Manchester. 

Hunter, Joseph Weir, 46, Oxford-street, Brooks's Bar. 

Johnson, George B., Milton Terrace, Regent Road, Salford. 

Jones, Joseph F., Corporation-street, Manchester. 

Jones, William, Consolidated Bank, 28, Regent Road, Salford. 

Kingsley, F. J., 48, Brown-street, Manchester. 
KiNGSLEY, Jolm, B.A., 48, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Kirk, Edward, 38, Buxton-street, Pendleton. 
Knight, Joseph, Llanwryst, North Wales. 

Langton, Robert, Patricroft. 

Lawson, William, Limefield Terrace, Rushford Park, Levenshulme. 

Laycock, Samuel, Blackpool. 

Lees, William, F.R.H.S., solicitor, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 

Legge, Alfred Owen, Eccles. 

Lockhart, Joseph C, 59A, Mosley-street, Manchester. 

Lyons, M. J., Broughton Coll^;e, Bury New Road, Manchester. 

« 

Maiden, Sampson, Stockport. 

Mellok, Allen, Peter-street, Oldham. 

Mellor, Zachary, Town Clerk, Rochdale. 

Meredith, William, Brazenose Club, Manchester. 

Milner, George, Moston House, Moston, Harpurhey. 

Mitchell, John, J. P., York House, Clitheroe. 

Moore, Frederick Selby, 2, Rivington Place, Parker-street, Stretford. 

Mortimer, John^ 73, Burlington-street, Greenheys, Manchester. 

Murray, Solomon, Leyenshulme. 

Neild, James, 27, Ratcliffe-street, Oldham. 

Nesbitt, George, F.M.I. A., China Buildings, St. Ann-street. 

Newbigging, Thomas, Bedford House, Eccles. 

Newton, Richard, Dantzic-street, Manchester, and Church Lane, Moston. 

Nicholson, Albert, 62, Fountain-street, Manchester. 

Nodal, John H., The Grange, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 

Nutter, Henry, Burnley. 

Gates, WiUiam, Windsor VUla, Withington. 

O'Conor, the Rev. W. A., B.A., Upper Brook-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

Ogden, Joseph, 97, Oxford-street, Manchester. 

O'Neill, Arthur, Examitur and Times Office, Manchester. 

Page, John, Markets and Manorial Rights' Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Parkinson, Richard, White House, Barr Hill, 154, Bolton Road, Pendleton. 

Parkinson, W. W., St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 

Partington, J. H. E., Davenport, near Stockport. 

Peatson, J. C, M.D., Mount-street, Manchester. 

Phillips, J. S. R., F.S.S., 2, Essex Road, Sale. 

PiCTON, J. A., F.S.A., Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Plant, John, F.G.S., Peel Park, Salford. 

PoLLiTT, Robert, Bridge-street, Manchester. 

Potter, Charles, Coppice-street, Wemeth, OldhanL 
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Ramsden, William F., M,D., Dobcross, Saddleworth. 
Redfern, B. a., Victoria Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
Richardson, George, Stockton-street, Moss Side. 
RoBBERDS, Henry T., Newton Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 
Roberts, Lloyd, M.D., St, John-street, Manchester. 
Robertson, William, The Orchard, Rochdale. 
Ross, R. M., 143, Radnor-street, Hulme. 
Rowley, Charles, jun.. The Glen, Church Lane, Moston. 

Samelson, Adolphus, M.D., St. John-street, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Sanderson, W. Walbank, F.R.H.S., Conservative Club, Manchester. 

Shields, Frederick J., A.S.P.W., 7, Lodge Place, St. John's Wood, London. 

Shutt, Jonathan, 92, George-street, Cheetham Hill. 

Somerset, Richard Gay, Brazenose Club, Manchester. 

Southern, James W., Burnage Lodge, Bumage Lane, by Levenshulme. 

Sowerbutts, Eli, Market Place, Manchester. 

Stelfox, Joseph, The King's Arms, Brown-street. 

Stevens, Sam, Chief Constable, Rochdale. 

Stott, A. Henthom, architect. King-street, Oldham. 

Sutton, Charles W., Free Library, Manchester. 

Sutton, J. Maule, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., M.R.C.P.L., M.R.C.S., J.P., D.L., 

Officer of Hesdth for Oldham, 244, Great Clowes-street, Broughton, 

Manchester. 
Swinnerton, J. W., Rome, and Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

Taylor, John, Rosthenje View, Park Road, Bowdon. 

Taylor, John EUor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Museum, Ipswich. 

Tiller, J. G., Fern Cliff, Heaton Mersey. 

ToMLiNSON, Walter, St. John's-street, Longsight. 

Tracy, William Burnett, Slade Lane, ^venshulme. 

Traice, William H. J., Steven-street, Stretford. 

Turner, J. Fox, 46, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

Turner, William A., The Laurels, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton. 

Udall, R. J., Market-street, Manchester. 

Veevers, Harrison, Gas Offices, Bolton. 

Wade, Richard, 5, York Place, Oxford Road. 

Warburton, Samuel, Sunny Hill, Crumpsall. 

Ward, J. Pilkington, F.R.H.S., Marlborough Terrace, Whalley Range. 

Warner, Edward B., Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

Watkinson, Henry, 2, Essex-street, Manchester. 

Waugh, Edwin, Sagar-street, Strangeways, Manchester. 

Williams, Edward, Abbey Cottage, North Road, Droylsden. 

Wilson, Robert, Vermont House, Beswick. 

Wilkinson, T. R., The Manchester and Salford Bank. 

Worthington, Thomas, The Mount, Wythenshawe, Northenden. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 

SHOWING THE YEAR OF ELECTION. 



The Founders :— 
1862 — Charles Hardwick, Moss Side. 
Edwin Waugh, Manchester. 
John Page, Old Trafford. 
Benjamin Brierley, Harpurhey. 
R. R. Bealey, Moss Side. 
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1863-5— B. W. Bcntley, Buxton. 

Morgan Brierley, Saddleworth. 

T. J. Backhouse, Blackburn. 

Henry Backhouse, Blackburn. 

Charles Potter, Wemeth. 

George Hayes, Llandudno. 

John Mitchell, J.P., Clitheroe. 

Samuel Chatwood, Bolton. 

George Healey, J. P., Windermere. 
x866— Simpson Maiden, Stockport. 
„ Zachary Mellor, Rochdale. 
1867— Samuel Buckley, Denton. 

W. F. Ramsden, M.D., Saddleworth. 

A. Henthom Stott, Oldham. 

William Evans, Manchester. 
1868— James Greenhalgh, Bolton. 

Harrison Veevers, Bolton. 

Robert Pollitt, Manchester. 

T. Newbigging, Eccles. 
1869— J. H. Npdal, Heaton Moor. 
1870— Charles Hadfield, Urmston. 
1871 — T. Worthington, Northenden. 
187a— Henry Briggs, Mottram. 

Samuel Crankshawe, Manchester. 

John Mortimer, Manchester. 

George Falkner, Manchester. 

Charles Rowley, Moston. 

George Milner, Moston. 

Robert Wilson, Beswick. 

F. R. Hollins, Blackley. 

James Dawson, West Gorton. 

John Ashton, Oldham. 
1873— John Carlisle, Clitheroe. 

William Hindshaw, Salford. 

Samuel Gradwell, Manchester. 

Edward Williams, Clayton. 

Joseph Cooper, New Mills. 
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John Plant, F.G.S., Salfoid. 

E. Gerard, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

William Lavrson, Levenshulme. 

James S. Dawson, Cheetham Hill. 

Joseph C. Lockhart, Manchester* 

Joseph Ogden, Manchester. 

George B. Johnson, Manchester. 

■James W. Southern, Levenshulme. 

Joseph W. Hunter, Manchester. 

Richard Parkinson, Manchester. 

W. Walbank Sanderson, M'chester. 

W. E. A. Axon, Patricroft. 

Arthur O'Neill, Manchester. 

J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., Stretford. 

Walter Tomlinson, Manchester. 

James Brierley, Droylsden. 

John Adam Eastwood, Chorlton- 
on-Medlock. 

Richard M. Newton, Moston. 

Charles Estcourt, F.C. S. , M'chester. 

Eli Sowerbutts, Manchester. 

John Howarth, Manchester. 

John Goodier, Manchester. 

Edward B. Warner, Manchester. 

Edward Kirk, Eccles. 

James Collins, Manchester. 

Samuel Warburton, Crumpsall. 

Albert Nicholson, Manchester. 

William Lees, F.R.H.S., Man- 
chester. 

William H. J. Traice, Stretford. 

John Edward Forbes, F.G.S,, Man- 
chester. 

M. J. Lyons, Higher Broughton. 

A. Samelson, M.D., Manchester. 

Albert Hildebrandt, Manchester. 

Charles W. Sutton, Manchester. 

John Evans, Manchester. 

Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A., Man- 
chester. 

Alfred Allen, Manchester. 

Thomas Barlow, Heaton Moor. 

Benjamin A. Redfem, Manchester. 

Robert Ascroft, Oldhan^. 
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x875«-Charles Buckley, Oldham. 

William Gregory, Pendleton. 

John Elce, Stalybridge. 

Abel Heywood, jun., Manchester. 

James Richard Hardy, Manchester. 

James Nield, Oldham. 

Henry Watkinson, Manchester. 

David Chadwick, M.P., Manchester 
and London. 

Frederick Selby Moore, Stretford. 

Henry Thomas Crofton, Manchester. 

William Burnett Tracy, Levenshulme. 
„ John Taylor, Bowdon. 
„ Lloyd Roberts, M.-D., Manchester. 
„ Gustav Behrens, Manchester. 
1876— W. W. Parkinson, Manchester. 
,, R. G. Somerset, Manchester. 

WiUiam Henry Bailey, Salfoid. 

Henry T. Robberds, Longsight 

Henry H. Howorth, F.S.A , Eccles 

John H. Burton, Ashton. 

R. J. Udall, Manchester. 

J. Maule Sutton, M.D., Lower 
Broughton. 

George Nesbitt, Manchester. 

Allen Mellor, Oldham. 

Wm. Gouldthorp, Alderley. 

J. S. R. PhilUps, F.S.S., Sale. 

Henry Heginbotham, M.R.C.S., 
J. P., Stockport 

John Houghton Hague, Oldham. 

Allen Eamshaw, Davenport. 

Charles Taylor Bryan, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock. 

John H. £. Partington, Manchester. 

Richard Gill, Manchester. 

William Robertson, Rochdale. 

Cornelius Dale, Manchester. 

J. H. Davies, Manchester. 

J. Pilkington Ward, F.R.H.S., 
Whalley Range. 

William Jones, Manchester. 

William Garnett, Lancaster. 

Henry Franks, Manchester. 

George Thomas, Manchester. 

Richard Wade, Manchester. 

Alfred Owen Legge, Manchester.- 

J. W. Swinnerton, Rome. 

Rev. R. H. Gibson, B.A., 
Withington. 
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1877— R. Chaflenger Alc«ck, Manchester. 
Jonathan Shutt, Manchester. 
William A. Turner, Pendleton. 
Henry Nutter, Burnley. 
G.Frederick Heywood, Manchester. 
William F. Appleby, Manchester. 
Joseph F. Jones, Salford. 
John Kingsley, B.A., Manchester. 
Sam Stevens, Rochdale. 
John Hall, Bolton. 
William Meredith, l^anchester. 
John Angell, Manchester. 
Frederick J. Kingsley, Manchester. 
J. W. Brooker, Withington. 
James Crompton, Manchester. 
John Cocks, Bredbury. 
William Gates, Withington. 
William Dawes, Manchester. 
J. Henry Dormer, London. 
David Fielden, Manchester. 
R. M. Ross, Hulme. 
Leonard D. Ardill, C-on-Medlock. 
Rev. Charles W. Bardsley, M.A., 

Manchester. 
William Baldwin, Timperley. 

E. Romaine Callender, Barton-on- 
Irwell. .% 

T. B. M. Dutton, Manchester. 
James Glossop, Winton. 
Robert Langton, Manchester. 
J. C. Peatson, M.D., Manchester. 
Jqhn G. Tiller, Heaton Mersey. 
J. Fox Turner, London. 
T. Read Wilkinson, Manchester. 
Wm. Abercrombie, Manchester. 
Solomon Murray, Levenshulme. 
Henry Gannon, Didsbury. 
Thomas C. Horsfall, Altrincham. 

F. T. L. Crosland, Cheetham. 
George Evans, Manchester. 
Thomas Armstrong, Manchester. 

1878 — Christopher Blacklock. 

Joseph Knight, Llanwrst. 

William Angus, Eccles. 

Robert Graham, Higher Ardwick. 

Ward Heys, Stretford. 

William Darling, jun., Manchester. 

F. Howard Allen, Timperley. 

S. M. Bradley, Manchester. 
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John E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., 

Ipsmch. 
Samuel Laycock, Blackpool. 
John A. Binns, Bradford. 



iSdg^Jofieph Stelfox, Manchester. 



1869 — George Richardson, Manchester. 
1873 — J. A. Picton, F.S.A., Liverpool. 
1875— Frederick J. Shields, A.S.P.W. 
James Crossley, F.S.A. 
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The objects of the Manchester Literary Club are : — 

1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art ; to promote 

research in the several departments of intellectual work ; 
and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or eluci- 

dating the art, literature, and history of the county. 

3 . To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in 

the furtherance of these objects can associate together. 



I. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Club to consist of ordinary and honorary members. The 
nomination of a candidate for ordinary membership must be 
signed by two members, and sent to the Honorary Secretary, 
who will bring the same before the Council. If the nominee is 
resident within ten miles of Manchester he must have attended 
at least one of the ordinary meetings of the Club before the 
ballot is taken. The nomination, if approved by the Council 
(acting as a Ballot Committee, five of whom shall form a quorum), 
will be announced to the members, and a ballot will be taken at 
the next succeeding meeting. A majority of two- thirds to be 
requisite to secure election. 

Each new member shall have his election notified to him by 
the Honorary Secretary, and shall, at the same time, be furnished 
with a copy of the Rules of the Club, and be required to remit to 
the Treasurer, within one month, his entrance fee and subscrip- 
tion ; and if the same be. unpaid one month after his election. 
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his name shall be struck off the list of members, unless he can 
justify the delay to the satisfaction of the Council. No new 
member shall participate in any of the advantages of the Club 
until he has paid his entrance fee and subscription. 

Nominations for honorary membership to be made by three 
subscribing members, the letter to the Honorary Secretary stating 
the services of the nominee, and the grounds of the nomination. 
The voting to take place in the same manner as for ordinary 
members. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The subscription for ordinary members shall be one guinea 
per annum, payable in advance, on the 29th of September in each 
year, and shall be paid to the Treasurer. New members shall 
also pay an entrance fee of one guinea. No member whose 
subscription is unpaid on the ist of November shall be entitled 
to vote at any meeting. 

Any member may resign on giving one month's notice to the 
Honorary Secretary before the first Monday in October, otherwise 
he shall pay his subscription for the following session. The 
name of every member in arrear shall be placed conspicuously in 
the room in which the last meeting of the session is held, and if 
the subscription be not paid within one month after such meeting 
he shall cease to be a member, unless he can justify ,the delay to 
the satisfaction of the Council. 

All arrears may be sued for in the name of the President, 
Treasurer, or Honorary Secretary for the time being, in the 
Manchester County Court. See 17 and 18 Vic, cap. 112, sec. 25. 



MEETINGS. 

The ordinary session shall commence on the first Monday in 
October, and terminate on the last Monday in March, unless the 
Council deem it desirable to hold further meetings in April. 
Special meetings may be held during the vacation, at the discre- 
tion of the Council, or on the requisition of any six members 
duly presented to the Honorary Secretary. The Club, during the 
ordinary session, to meet on each Monday, and begin its pro- 
ceedings not later than a quarter to seven o'clock in the evening, 
by the Secretary reading the minutes of the previous weekly or 
other meeting ; after which the President shall announce, or, if 
necessary, introduce the subject for reading or discussion. The 
subjects under discussion may be adjourned from time to time, 
but the business of the Club shall not continue later than ten 
o'clock. Each member shall have the privilege of introducing a 
friend to the meetings ; but no person so introduced shall take 
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part in the proceedings unless invited to do so by the President, 
to whom the stranger's name shall be communicated on his 
entrance into the room. 



OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 

The business affairs of the Club shall be conducted by a Council, 
to consist of a President, four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, a Secretary, and seven members, who shall be elected, 
by ballot, at the last meeting of the session in March, and hold 
office until the election of the Council in the next ensuing March. 
A vacancy may be filled up at any ordinary meeting. The 
Council to sit, each regular meeting night, half an hour before 
the assembling of the Club. The Council shall have power to 
erase the name of any member from the books of the Club on 
due cause being shown. 

Two Auditors shall be appointed by the members at the ordi- 
nary meeting next preceding the final meeting of the session, to 
audit the Treasurer's accounts. A nomination paper for the 
selection of officers shall be placed on the table of the Club on 
each of the last four meetings of the session prior to the annual 
business meeting. No nominations shall be taken after the last 
meeting but one of the session. 



DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The duty of the President shall be to preside at the meetings 
of the Club, and to maintain order. His decision in all questions 
of precedence among speakers, and on all disputes which may 
arise during the meeting, to be absolute. In the absence of the 
President or Vice-Presidents at a quarter to seven o'clock; it shall 
be competent for the members present to elect a chairman. 

The Treasurer shall take charge of all moneys belonging to the 
Club, pay all accounts signed by the President, and submit his 
accounts and books for audit at the last meeting of the session in 
April. The Auditors shall, at the last meeting of the session, 
attend at the Clubroom and audit the accounts of the year, and, 
if correct, sign the same. 

The Honorary Librarian shall have charge of all the books, 
MSS., and scrap-books belonging to the Club. He shall keep 
a register of all purchases and donations, shall acknowledge the 
gifts to the Club, and shall present a report on the condition of 
the library to the yearly business meeting at the end of each 
session. 

The duties of the Honorary Secretary shall be to attend all 
meetings of the Council and Club ; enter in detail, as far as prac^ 
ticable, the proceedings, and names of persons present,, at each 
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meeting ; to conduct the correspondence, file all letters received, 
and convene all meetings, by circular, if requisite. He shall also 
prepare and present to the Council at the last meeting of the 
session in each year, a report of the year's work, and, after con- 
firmation by the Council, shall read the same to the members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

« 

Sections for the pursuit of special branches of literary work may 
at any time be formed by resolution of the Club, in conformity 
with Rule 8 ; and the Council shall be empowered to frame bye- 
laws necessary for the government of any such section. 

SYLLABUS AND ANNUAL VOLUME. 

The syllabus of the session shall be prepared in two sections — 
one to be issued, if possible, a week before the commencement of 
the session, viz., in the last week in September, and the other at 
Christmas. A copy of each shall be forwarded by the Secretary 
to every member. The report of the year, together with the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Club, shall be bound up at the 
end of each session, and a copy forwarded to every member. A 
list of the officers and members, with their full addresses, and the 
Treasurer's balance sheet, shall be appended to the report. 

8. 

ALTERATION OF RULES. 

No new rule, or alteration in these rules, or of the place ot 
meeting, shall be made without a special meeting of the Club 
being convened for the purpose, of which seven days' notice must 
be given. 
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ex. 



Abbatt (Robert, jun.. Mathematician), 21. 

Ainger (Rev. Dr.), 93. 

Ainsworth (Jeremiah), 14, ai. 

-Ainsworth (W. H.), 15. 

Almanac, 19. 

Anderson the Wizard of the North, 227. 

Andrew (John, Mathematician), 21. 

Ardill (L. D.), Obsolete French Words in 
the English Language, 200. 

Armscott and George Fox^ 129. 

Arnold (Matthew), 95. 

Art and Geist, 102. 

Art as shown in Tennyson's Palace of Art, 31. 

Art, Japanese, 191. 

Art Galleries influence, 172. 

Art Museum for Manchester, 178. 

Ashcroft (Richard, Mathematiciam), 21. 

Ashton (James, Mathematician^ 21. 

Aston (J. P.), His notice of John Owens, 135. 

Athelstan's Victory at Brunanburh, 194. 

Atherton (Miss), 92. 

Axon (W. E. A.), 108. 

Axon (W. E. A.), Art Museum for Man- 
chester, 179. 

Axon (W. E. A.), Chetham Library Book- 
rarities, 173. 

Axon (W. E. A.), On a Printed Catalogue 
of the British Museum Library (paperj, 
49. 

Axon (W. E.A.), Proposed Universal Cata- 
logue (abstract), 209. 

Bailey (J. E.), Foundation of the Chetham 
Library, 175. 

Bailey (J. E.)> His Memoir of Dr. Clarke 
noticed, 15, 16. 

Banks (Sir Joseph), 16. 

Baptismal Nomenclature in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 69. 



Eardsley (Rev. C. W.\ Baptismal Nomen- 
clature in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(paper), 69. 

Baxtonden (Thomas, Mathematician), 21. 

Bazeley (Thomas, Mathematician), 22. 

Beethoven's Fate Knocking at the Door, 

■ lOI. 

Bega (Saint), Legend of, 85. 

Bird (Peter), His Epitaph, 60. 

Black Death, 193. 

Black (William), Scene of his Novels, 157. 

Bleasdale Forest, 87. 

Books, Professors of, 172. 

Boethius' Influence on Music, 100. 

Bolton Strike and Popular Literature, 198. 

Borva and its Princess, 159. 

Brabin (John, founder of Chipping School), 
82. 

Brewer (Joseph, Mathematician), 22. 

Brickell (Rev. Mr.), 14. 

Brierley (Morgan), Lancashire Mathema- 
ticians (paper), 7. 

Briggs (Henry), 13. 

Bright (Henry), His Epitaph, 57. 

Bright (John), Epitaph on his Son, 67. 

Britons, Ancient, not Savages, 193. 

British Museum Catalogue proposed, 48, 242 ; 
Sir Henry Cole on, 211. 

Brotherton (Joseph), and the Salford Free 
Library, 171. 

Brown (F. M,)t His Picture of Cromwell, 
191. 

Brunanburh Battle, 194. 

Buckley (Rev. John, Mathematician), 32. 

Butterworth (John), Portrait and Notice, 

12, 22. 

Byrom (John), His Library noticed, 175. 
Byron Family and Clayton Hall, 213. 
Byron (Hugh, Mathematician), 29. 
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Capel Curig at Chiistmasi x66. 

Carlyle (Thomas), 48. 

Catalogue, Universal, 209. 

Catalogues, Constructioii, 49. 

Chetham Family and Clayton Hall, 213. 

Chetham Library, Foundado'ta of, 276; List 
of Librarians, 177; Visited, 173. 

Chevy Chase, 194. 

Children, Epitaphs on, 59*68. 

Chipinng School, 8a. 

Christian Names, 69. 

Christmas in Wales, x6a. 

Clarke (Dr. Henry\ 15, 16, 33. 

Clayton Hall and the Chetham Family, 313. 

Coins found at Cuerdale, 195. 

Coleridge (Hartley), his Epita^, 67. 

Cole (Sir Henry), Proposed Univeml Cata- 
logue, aio. 

Conversazione, igx. 

Conway at Christmas, 163. 

Cook (J., Mathematician), 33. 

Gomthwaite (John, Mathematician), aa. 

O>rot (J. B.X (^eist in his Pictures, xoa. 

(Covenanters* Epitaj^ 60. 

Crabtree (W.), is. 

Crestadoro (Dr. A.),^ 

Crossley (James), 14, 80^ 93i 94- 

Crossley CJames), Connection with the Chet- 
ham Library, 178. 

Cuerdale Find of (Joins, 195. 

Culture and (jeist, 96. 

Cunliffe (James, sen. and jun.. Mathema- 
ticians), 33. 

Davies (T. S.), 19. 

Dawkins (W. Boyd), Art Museum for Man- 
chester, x8x, 183. 
Dewhurst (John, MathematidanX 33. 
Dialect, Lancashire : Tyldesley Diary, 307. 
Dialect, Lancashire : Folk Sayings, 336. 
Diophantine Problems, 14. 
Dobson (Peter, MathematiGian), 33. 
Dog-Latin Epitaphs, 55. 
Drama, Revival of, aao. 
Drama, Reform of, 197. 
Dryden as Lyrist, 145. 
Ducket ((George, MathematidanX a3> 

Educational Value of Museums, X7X. 

Egan (F. 6.). Anecdote, 330. 

Elliott (Richard, Mathematidan), 33. 

Eloquence, Suppressed, 11 a. 

Emerson (Thomas, Mathematician), 33. 

English Language and French Obsolete 
Words, 200. 

Epitaphs, Six Half*centuries of, 53. 

Erasmus at Walsingbam, S15. 

Esprit and (}eist, 96. 

HH 



Evaiks (John), Art Museum for Mandiester* 
187. 

Evans Qohn), Canon Parkinson (paper), 79. 

Evans (John), Elevation of Public Taste 
in relation to Theatrical Amusements 
(abstract), 197. 

Evans (John), Ham House (abstract), 336. 

Evans (John), Manchester Theatrical Re- 
miniscences, x843to X847 (abstract), 337. 

Faulkner ((George), the Friend of John 
Owens, 138-144. 

Featherstonehaugh (PerkinX 80. 

Fidding (J.X 19. 

Fildes (John, Mathematician), 33. 

Finger Lore, 334. 

Fletcher (John, MathenatidanX 23. 

Folk-lore of Lancashire, 333. 

Foster, the Astronomer, 13. 

Fox ((SeorgeX Arrested at Armscott, 139. 

Franklin (B.), His Improved Version of the 
Bible, X03. 

Franklin (BenjaminX 65. 

Franks (Henry), Geist (paperX 95* 

French Obsolete Words in English Lan- 
guage, aoo. 

Friends at Armscott, X43. 

Gar-na-hine described, 157. 

Geist, 95. 

(Geometers, Lancashire, 7. 

(jermany Hamlet, 719. 

Cxervinus on Hamlet, XZ9. 

Gibson (Rev. R. Henry), Art Museum for 
Manchester, 188. 

Gibson (Rev. R. HenryX Fictions in His- 
tory* 193- 

Gillow (Joseph), 305. 

(^oosnargh Statistics, 309. 

Greece, Andent, False Statistics, X93. 

Hacking of Blackburn, Mathematician, 33. 
Halford Go^X the Friend of George FoX| 

13a* 
Hall (Susanna), her Epitaph, 60. 

Halswelle's Picture, Non Angli sed Angeli, 
104. 

Ham House, 336. 

Hamlet, Character of, XZ3. 

Hampson (John, Mathematician), 14. 

Hanby (R., Crovemor of Chetham Hospital), 

173- 
Hardwick (CharlesX Ancient Battlefields of 

Lancashire, iv. Brunanburh (abstract) j 

194. 

Harris and its Sound, 154. 
Harrison (John, Mathematician), 93. 
Harrop, (Joseph, Mathematician), 34. 
Haslam (Jonathan, Mathematician), 34. 
Haydock (William, Mathematician), 34. 
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Heap {John, Mathematician), 34. 

Hebrew Influence on Christian Names, 69. 

Henry (David, Mathematician), 24. 

Herbert (Hon. and Rev. WiUiam), Anecdote 
of, 89. 

Hewitson (A.), 205. 

Heywood CAbel), Bolton Strike and the 
Circulation of Popular Literature (ab- 
stract), X98. 

Hilton (William, Mathematician), 24. 

Hindle (Thomas, Mathematician), 26. 

Hindshaw (W.), Thoughts on the Thistle, 
(abstract), 231. 

Hine (Joseph, Mathematician), 24. 

History Fictions accepted as .Historical 
Facts, 193. 

Hodgkinson (Eaton, Mathematician), 26. 

Holt (John, Mathematician), 26. 

Holyoake (G. J.), The Provincial Mind 
(paper)b I08. 

Hood's Haunted House, 226. 

Hopper (Thomas, Mathematician), 26. 

Horrox (Jeremiah), 13. 

Horrox (W.), 12. 

Horsfall (T. C), Art-Museum for Man- 
chester, 178, 190. 

Host of God, 86. 

Howorth (H. H.), 9. 

Howorth (H. H.), Speech at Salford Free 
Library, 172. 

Hunt (Leigh), Performance for bis Benefit, 
230. 

Hunter (Miss, the Princess of Thule), 159. 

Huntington (John, Mathematician), 26. 

Huntington (Theophilus, Earl of), Epitaph, 
63. 

Infidel Epitaphs, 55. 

Ireland : Poets of Young Ireland, 212. 

Jackson (John, the Mathematician), 14. 

Japanese Art, 191. 

Jannock Bread, 208. 

Jewett (C. C), 51. 

Jones (Griffith, Mathematician), X3, 26. 

Jones (Samuel, Mathematician), 26. 

Jones Q. Winter), 49. 

Kay (John, Mathematician), z8, 27. 

Kepler, 13. 

Kirk (E.), Lancashire Folk Lore and Folk 
Sayings (abstract), 223. 

Kirk (Edward), Tyldesley Diary (abstract), 
205. 

Kirkman (Rev. Mr.), 9. 

Knowles (John, Mathematician), 27. 

• 

Ladies' Diary, xo. 

Lamb (Charles), Epitaph of, 64. 

Lancashire Baptismal Nomenclature, 69. 



Lancashire Fork Lore and Folk Sayings, 223. 

Lancashire Mathematicians, 7. 

Langworthy (E.), Bequest to Peel Park 
Museum, 171. 

Law as to Names, 76. 

Lawson (Rev. Mr.), 15. 

Lawson (William), Reading in Elementary 
Schools (abstract), 189. 

Lees (William), 19. 

Legge (Alfred Owen), The Scholar and 
the Pilgrim : Erasmus at Walsingham 
(abstract), 215 

Leland the Antiquary at Glastonbiury 
Library, 175. 

Lewis, Trip to, I5i-i6a 

Leyboum (Prof. \ 11. 

Librarians' Conference, 242. 

Libraries : See British Museum. 

» 

Libraries: Salford Free Library, 170; 
Chetham Library, 173. 

Libraries Visited by the Club, 241. 

Library Catalogues, 49. 

Library of the Club, 243 ; Donations, 247. 

Lightboun (Henry, Mathematician), 27. 

Lincolnshire and its Characteristics, 196. 

Lind (Jenny) appears in Manchester, 230. 

Literature and' Strikes, 198. # 

Lockhart (J. C), John Owens, the Foimder 
of the College, 135. 

Lomax (Oliver, Mathematician), 27. 

Lorgna on Infinite Series, 17. 

Luddington (Robert), His Epitaph, 57. 

Lyrical Poetry of Dryden, 145. 

Lyons (M. J.), The Young Ireland Poets 
(abstract), 212. 

Lytham (Joseph, Mathematician), 27. 

Maddy Dogs Rocks, 152. 

Madness of Hamlet Feigned, X15. 

Makinson (William, Mathematician), 27. 

Manchester Mathematical Society, 14. 

Manchester Theatrical Reminiscences, 227. 

Mathematical Journals, 9. 

Mathematicians, Lancashire, 7. 

Mathematical Society of Manchester, 14. 

Matheson (Sir James), his connection with 
Stomoway, 155. 

Mathews (C), Anecdote of, 229. 

Maurice (F. D.), Epitaph of, 68. 

Members, List, 252 ; with Date of Election, 
256. 

Methodist Epitaphs, 55. 

Mercury, Transit of, 13. 

Metropolitan Characteristics, 108. 

Milner (George), Art Museum for Man- 
chester, 184. 

Milner (George), Dryden as a Lyrist (paper), 
I4S- 

Milner ((George), Speech at Salford Free Li- 
brary, 172. 
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Hind, Provincial, loS. 

Molyneux (Thomas, Mathematician), 37. 

Mortimer (John), Art Museum for Manches- 
ter, 188. 

Mortimer (John), Christmas in Wales (paperX 
162. 

Museum at Peel Park, Salford, 170. 

Museums Important in Education, 171. 

Music and Geist, 100. 

Newton (R. M.\ Six Half-centuries of Epi- 
taphs (paper), 53. 

Nidiolson (R., Mathematician), 87. 

Nodal (J. H.), Art Museum for Manchester, 
183, 189. 

Nodal a* H.), On Visits to PubUc lihia- 
ries, 173. 

Nodal (J. H.), On Universal Catalogue, 309. 

Nomenclature, Baptismal in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 69 

Norman Influence on Christian Names, 6^ 

Norwich Black Death, 193. 

Nuremberg Observatory, 13. 

O'Conor (Rev. W. A.), Shakspere's Hamlet 
(paper), 113. 

O'Conor (Rev. W. A.), Tennyson's Palace of 

Art (paperX 3** 
O'Neill (A.), A l^p to Lewis (paper), 151. 
Ophelia, Character of, 133. 
Owens (John, the founder of the College), 

Biographical Notice, 135. 
Owen (Harry), i66, 167. 

Packman first seen in Lancashire, 907. 

Palace of Art, 31. 

Parkinson (Omon), Biographical Notice, 79. 

Partington (J. H. E.)» Art Museiun for 
Manchester, 179. 

Peel Park, 178. 

Periodical Literature and Strikes, 198. 

Perris (Rev. H. W^, Speech at Chetham 
Library, 178. 

Pickering Hall, 195. 

Pilkington (George), Accoimt of him, 89. 
Plant (John), 310. 

Plant (John), Art Museum for Manchester, 
178, 181. 

Plant (John), Importance of Museums in 
Education of tne People, 170. 

Preston (George), Anecdote of, 237. 

Princess of Thule, 157. 

Provincial Characteristics, 107. 

Provincial Mind, 107. 

Puckering (CisseleyX Her Epitaph, 59. 

Puritaii Christian Names, 69-78. 

Puritan Epitaphs, 55. 

Quakers at Armscott| 143. 



Report, Session 1877-78, 238. 

Robin Hood, 194. 

Rachel's appearance in Manchester, 330. 

Raines (Canon), 94. 

Reading in Elementary Schools, 189. 

Reeves (Sims), Early appearances of, 337. 

Renaissance Epitaphs, 55. 

Rowley f Charles, jun.). Art Museum for 
Mandiester, 183. 

Rowley (Charles, jun.). Note on Japanese 
Work and Art, 191. 

Ruskin (John), On Art Institutions for 
Worlung Men^ 189. 

Saint Bees College, 85-93. 

Salamis Battle Fictions and Facts, 193. 

Salford Free Library and Museum Visited, 

170. 
Satan, Conceptions of, 104. 

Saxo Grammaticus on the Story of Hamlet, 
114. 

Scholar and Pilgrim, 315. 

School Candidates, 16. 

Sever (CharlesX His Theatrical Criticisms, 
229. 

Shakspere (W.), Character of Hamlet, 113. 

Shakspere's Daughter, 60. 

Sidebottom Gohn, Mathematician), 27. 

Simpson (William, Mathematician), 27. 

Singleton (Luke), 63. 

Sigtrog of Northumbria, 194. 

Sihtric of Northumbria, 194. 

Skye Coast, 151. 

Smith (Sir J. E.)» Contest at Cambridge, 83. 

Smith (William, Mathematician), 27. 

Snowdon at Christmas, 167. 

Sothem's (Lord Dundreary), First Appear- 
ance, 337. 

Sowerbutts (Eli), Lincolnshire (abstract), 
196. 

Spelling Reform in the Past, 175. 

Stanhope's Picture of Eve Tempted, 104. 

Stamton (W.)» Epitaph on his Child, 60. 

Stone Circles, 158. 

Stomoway described, 154. 

Stowell (Rev. Hugh>, Anecdote of, 87. 

Strikes and Literature, 198. 

Sunday Opening, 185. 

Suppressed Epitaphs, 55. 

Sutton (C. W.), 3IO. 

Taswell (Dorothy), 6a. 

Taylor (Ra., Mathematician), 27. 

Tennyson's Palace of Art, 31. 

Terrey (Matthew, Mathematician), 27. 

Tertullian and Betty Jones, 89. 

Theatrical Amusements and Public Taste, 
197. 

Theatre, Manchester, Reminiscences, 227. 
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Theatre, see also Drama. . 

Thistle Thoughts, 231. 

Tobacco in 1596, 174. 

Todd (Thomas, Mathematician), 37. 

Tomlinson (Walter), Art Museum for Han' 
Chester, 186. 

Tomlinsou (Walter), Armscott and George 
Fox, 129. 

Traice (W. H. J.), Art Museum for Man- 
chester, 187. 

Tredington and Armscott, 129. 

Trees absent in Hebrides, 153. 

Trefriw at Christmas, 164. 

Tyldesley Diary, 205. 

Udall (R. J. ), Revival of the Drama (abstract) 

230. 

Uist, Antiquities and Habitations, 151-2. 
University TestSj X4i, 

Venus, Transit of, 13. 



Wales, Christmas in, 162. 

Walker, "Wonderful" Robert, 88. 

Walsingham visited by Erasmus, 215. 

Walther, 13. 

Weardon Hall, 195. 

Weather Lore, 224. 

Whatton (A. B.), 13. 

Wild Q., Mathematician), 28. 

Wildbore (Rev. C), 12.' 

Wilkinson (T. T.), as a Mathematician, X4, 
38. 

Winward (Jesse, Mathematician), 28. 

Williams (Edward), Qayton Hall: A Relic 
of the Chetham Family (abstract), 213. 

Wolfenden (James), Z2, 19, 28. 

Woodhouse (Canon), 94. 

Worcester, Bishop of, in 1576, 57. 

Worthington (Thomas), 197. 

Wright (J., Mathematician), 28. 

Yorkshire Baptismal Nomeodature, 69. 
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PAPERS. Vol I. Session 1874-5. 

Pp.xiaiidi52. Paper boards. Price Four Shillings. 1873. 

Contents : 
John Byrom, the Msnchestei Stenogia.pher - - J. E. Bailey, F.S.A. 
The Lancashire Dialect a« a Vehicle for Poetry - Geoi^e Mifner, 
On the Word "Thisne" in Mid. Nigkes Dream ■ J, H. Haworth. 

The Workj of Ford Madoi Brown F. J. Shields. 

The House Fly WiUiam Hindshaw. 

Fhfsiok^cal Origin of Metrical Poetry - - ■ Arthur O'Neill. 
Book Rarities of the Manchester Free Library - Wm. E. A. Axon. 

Shaltspere'a Countiy John Mortimer. 

Charles Swain (with portrait) T. H. Nodal &• Geo. Mihier. 

And abstracts of papers by Charles Rowley jun., John Plant, F.G.S,, Junes 
S. Dawson, William Lawson, E. Sowerbutts, Walter Tomlinson, Richard 
Newton, J. W. Hunter, Charles Hodlield, and Robert Bruce Wallace. 

Very much above the average of such productions- Many of the papets paue» a pel-" 
ISum:.-»W*«miferJE««w. Oct., iSjs. ' ' s rong y recommen 

The volume it full of 'wasc^t^—Riliquary, Oct , 1S7;. 

The book will tepay aneatisn and study. . . ■ We uncerely hope it will be the lint 
of 1 loPE nnn.a.—Maiuhtiltr Examiner and Tiitiis, Sept. n, r»^s. 



AnUtangt'm which all tastes may find era li6cati{ 
all geoia] uiui most rational enjaymeiu.^^va^/f'n/ CA 



PAPERS. Vol. II. Session 1875-6. 

Pp. vi and 190. Price, in cloth, Six Shillings; paper 

cover, Five Shillings 1876. 

Contents : 

Clubs of Old Manchester J. W. Hunter. 

Circulation of Newspapers and Periodicals in 

Manchester J. H; Nodal and Abel 

H«ywood, jun. 



List OF PUBLICATIONS. 

The late Chetham Librarian (Thos. Jones,F.S. A.) Wm. E. A. Axon. 
The Former Costume of the Gypsies" - - - - H. T. Crofton. 
A Holiday ki the South : The New Forest - - John Mortimer. 

The Sonnet George Milner. 

On the Cypher of Pepys' Diary - ' J. E. Bailey, F.S. A. 

A Nook of North Lancashire Edward Kirk. 

Mr. Emerson on some English Poets - - - - J. H. Nodal. 

Ancient Lancashire Battlefields Charles Hardwick. 

And abstracts of papers by John Evans, William Lawson, W. H.J. Traice, 

Henry T. Robberds, Walter Tomlinson, John Plant, F.G.S., and 

Morgan Brierley. 

A volume of varied interest British Architect, July 7, 1876. 

It really would be a task to find another volume that tells so much, so happily, that is 
purchaseable for six shillings. — Manchester Critic^ August 4, 1876. 

A very interesting and instructive volume. — Preston Chronicle , Sept. 30, 1876. 

The collection contains several good papers, notably those on the circulation of 
periodicals in Manchester, and on Pepys' system of shorthand. — Westminster Review, 
April, 1877. 

The slightest dip into the papers will attract attention to thj: whole. Their transparent 
merit requires no index fok.'stx.—Stilford Chronicle, July 2a, 1877. 

Another pleasant volume, the second of what we hope may prove a long series of annual 
budgets. — Manchester Examiner and Times. 

PAPERS. Vpl. in. Session 1876-7. 

Pp. vi and 308. Price, cloth, Seven Shillings and Six- 
pence 1877. 

Contents : 

A Moorland Student Edwin Waugh. 

Robert Browning*s Childe Roland ----- Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

The Three Quests : The Sangrail, Childe Roland, 

and Childe Harold John Mortimer. 

Gypsy Life in Lancashire and Cheshire - - - H. T. Crofton. 

Manchester as an Art Centre - J. H. E. Partington. 

Battles near Whalley and Clitheroe (with plan) - Charles Hardwick. 

Manchester Fairs John Page (Felix Folio). 

English Almanacs and their Authors - - - - Abel Hejrwood, jun. 

Shelley and the Skylark George Milner, John Page, 

Morgan Brierley, J. H. 
Nodal, Wm. E. A. Axon, 
Chas. Potter, and others. 

Coleridge in Manchester - J. H. Nodal. 

Samuel Butler, Tragedian -------- John Evans. 

The Rev. John Whitaker, the Historian of Man- 
chester J. E. Bailey, F.S. A. 

The Folk of a North Lancashire Nook - - - - Edward Kirk. 

With abstracts of papers by the Rev. R. Henry Gibson, B.A., John Evans, 
William Goldthorpe, Walter Tomlinson, and Charles Madeley ; and an 
Appendix containing Notabilia of the Chetham Library, a List of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Publications in 1876, and an Index to the first Three 
Volumes of the Club Papers. 

The third volum* of the Papers of the Manchester* Literary Club is fully as interesting 
as the preceding volumes ; the number of subjects, copiously or briefly treated, shows in 
what various fields of literature, archaeology, and art, the members of the club are gathering 
or gleaning. There are good examples of nervous style in the book, nor is humour discarded 
from its pages. . . . Just now intending tourists are hunting their shelves or persecuting 
the booksellers for nice reading " by the sad sea waves/' or, on a rainy day, in riual 
lodgings ; and, to our thinking, one of the likeUest books to take would be this volume of 
the Manchester Literary Club Fdi-p^n.^-Manchester Critic, August 34, 1877. 



LIST OP tUBLlCATtOllS. 

PAPERS. Vol. IV. Session 1877-8. 

With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. 
Somerset, William Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, 
Walter Tomhnson, and Elias Bancroft; portrait of 
Butterworth, the mathematician; and two views of 
Clayton Old Hall. 

Contents : 

Lancashire Mathematicians Morgan Brierley. 

Tennyson's Palace of Art ' - - Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

Six Half-Centuries of Epitaphs R. M. Newton. 

Baptismal Names in Lancashire and Yorkshire - Rev. C. W. Bardsley, M. A. 
Canon Parkinson : a biographical sketch - - - John Evans. 

Geist Henry Franks. 

The Provincial Mind - - George J. Holyoake. 

Hamlet Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

Armscott and George Fox Walter Tomlinson. 

John Owens -- Joseph C. Lockhart. 

A Trip to Lewis Arthur O'Neill. 

Christmas in Wales - - - - John Mortimer. 

Dryden as Lyrist George Milner. 

And other papers by William Lawson, Charles Rowley, jun., Rev. R. H. 

Gibson, B.A., Charles Hard wick, Abel He)rwood, jun,, Leonard D. 

ArdiU, Edward Kirk, M. J. Lyons, Edward Williams, William Hind- 

shaw, Alfred Owen Legge, and R. J. Udall. 



PROCEEDINGS of the MANCHESTER LITERARY 
CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of print.) ^ - 1874. 

THE DIALECT and ARCHAISMS of LANCASHIRE. 
By J. H. Nodal. Being the First Report of the Glossary 
Committee. (Out of print,) -. 1873. 

BOOK RARITIES OF THE MANCHESTER FREE 
LIBRARY. By Wm. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Reprinted 
from VoL I. of the Club Papers. Price Threepence. 1875. 

A GLOSSARY of the LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
J. H. Nodal and George Milner. With Etymological 
Notes and Illustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English- Authors and from writers in the Dialect. 
Part I. containing words from A to E. Price Three 
Shillings and Sixpence; Large Paper, Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence 1^7 5» 

A very important and valuable work. ... A most important contribution to philo- 
logical literature. - Scotsman^ March 31, 1876. 

Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, 
ranging from Old English down to the present day. The work thus becomes not merely a 
scientific history of the English languas^e, but throws the greatest light upon manypassages 
of our older authors. — Westminster Review ^ April, 1876. 

It is carefully executed, and may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of 
Atkinson, Forby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. . . . The most valuable part lies 
in the illustrations from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage. — Acadenty^ 
July z, 1876. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY of LANCASHIRE and CHESHIRE. 
The publications of the two Counties during 1876. 
Pp. vii and 38. Price One Shilling - - - - 1877. 

"^ This important record, ^otfiing so suggestive and so r€hlly useful to the general book- 

trade as this Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire has hitherto been publishod in the 
provinces. — 7*iW ^A»^^//^r, for September, 1877. 

LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. A List, with Brief Biogra- 
* phi^al and Bibliographical Notes.^ Edited by Charles 

William Sutton. Pp. viii and '164. Price Ten Shil- 
' lings, cloth 1876. 

;y The rigid accuracy which has been attempted will be very serviceable. We congratulate 

Mr. Sutton on the successful issue of his enterprise. - Manchester Guardian^ Jan. 15, 1877. 

This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable 
amount of research amon^ out-of-the-way and little known authorities afld documents, to say 
nothing of the fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the 
first time. We congratulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester Literary Club 
^ upon the successful and thoroughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. 

Manchester City News. 



9ttl)It06er0 to tte iQancimtn: Uttrrars Club : 

ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, Oldham Street, Manchester ; 
AND Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
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